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Abstract 


This article discusses the results of the archaeological surveys conducted between 
2003 and 2009 in the Upper Meander Basin in southwest Anatolia. The main aim 
of the research is to investigate the prehistoric settlement types and patterns in this 
culture-historically significant region. Our extensive surveys were able to locate 
more than a hundred sites. The analyses indicate that Neolithic settlements were 
located far from each other, but а new pattern appeared in the Late Chalcolithic 
period during which some settlements gained importance and became central 
places. It is also observed that the number of settlements increased and a hierarchi- 
cal structure between them becomes more evident during the Early Bronze Age. In 
this period, apart from the sites on low plains, fortresses situated at strategically 
important locations, such as on natural passes or trade routes, appear for the first 
time. In the following periods, namely Middle and Late Bronze Ages, the hierar- 
chical structure among the sites becomes more apparent and complex; planned 
cities are constructed with upper and lower towns, which indicate that highly 
organized political entities (states), were emerging in the region. 


Introduction 


The project primarily aims to examine the Upper Meander Basin 
(Map 1), one of the important cultural regions in Anatolia, on the basis of 
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regional settlement system analyses and to propose possible settlement types 
and settlement models throughout prehistoric periods.’ The geographical 
location and the record of intensive settlement in the region show that it is 
favorable for carrying out such a study. As the project went on, it was 
observed that the region was at present exposed to agricultural activities and 
that especially irrigated agriculture was increasingly spreading over the 
whole area. Accordingly, many mound-type settlements had been com- 
pletely leveled and turned into fields. Preparation of a cultural inventory of 
the region was also included in the aims of the project in order at least to 
document well these settlements, many of which had not been registered 
yet, and transfer them into the archeological literature. Another aim of the 
project was to reincorporate the region, which had been deprived of arche- 
ological investigations since the Beycesultan excavations, into future inves- 
tigations and scientific studies. Although they continued only for a short 
time, the results obtained by the excavations in Beycesultan showed that 
the Upper Meander Basin promised significant data on the prehistoric peri- 
ods of Western Anatolia. 

As mentioned above, the project was conducted within the borders of 
three towns: Civril, Baklan and Cal. Although this division seems at first 
sight to relate to modern borders, there is also some partition in a geo- 
graphical sense. For instance, the Civril Plain has vast agricultural fields, 
through the centre of which passes the Greater Meander River, whereas the 
Baklan Plain is far from the irrigation area of the river and has lower pro- 
ductivity based on soil quality. The Cal Plateau is a region where the 
Meander River enters a deep valley. Around it are very few agricultural 
fields, and those are mostly jammed into narrow lands on small hills or at 
the riverside. Our survey showed that the geographical differences among 


1 The project discussed in this paper was conducted within the borders of Civril, Baklan 
and Cal, affiliated to the province of Denizli, under my direction between 2003 and 2009, 
with a survey permit obtained from the Directorate General of Monuments and Museums of 
the Ministry of Culture and Tourism of the Republic of Turkey in 2003. Initially the Civril 
Plain was surveyed between 2003 and 2006; the limits of the project were extended to include 
the towns of Baklan and Cal as of 2007. The project was conducted mainly with the students 
of Ege University and the research assistant, Fulya Dedeoglu, worked actively at every stage 
of the survey. In addition, in 2003 and 2005, Prof. Dr Hartmut Kühne and Associate Professor 
Reinhard Zickhon, faculty members at Freie University in Berlin, along with students from 
the same university, joined the project and made significant contributions. The paleogeo- 
graphic surveys, carried out in order to construct the natural environment of the survey area 
during prehistoric periods, were directed by Prof. Dr Emel Oybak Donmez from Hacettepe 
University. M. Krami Olgen, a faculty member at the Department of Geography at Ege 
University, worked on the evaluation of data with GIS. The project was sponsored mainly by 
Tiibitak and, to an extent, as of 2007, by Désim. In the early years of the project (2003- 
2005), the sources of Ege University were also utilised to a small degree. 
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the areas concerned played an important role in settlement density and set- 
tlement models. 

Our surveys in the Civril and Baklan regions were conducted in two dif- 
ferent geographical spaces; namely, plain and mountainous areas. During 
our study on the plains, as much as the land allowed, intensive land scan- 
ning methods were used. On the other hand, during our surveys in the 
mountains, the valley regions and natural passes, which mostly included 
stream sources, were surveyed. Our survey in the Cal region was confined 
mainly to the plain (adjacent to Civril and Baklan Plains but today located 
within the borders of Cal), as well as to the plateau area, where the Mean- 
der River left the plain and entered a narrow valley. This method was 
employed because the vast majority of the Cal region showed a different 
geographical structure than Civril and Baklan regions and, accordingly, it 
might have had a different settlement system during prehistoric periods. 
Although carried out over a relatively small area, our studies in the region 
confirmed this proposition. 

In total, 107 archeological sites, comprising 102 settlements, three ceme- 
tery areas and two tumuli were located within the survey area of the pro- 
ject, and they were subjected to detailed examination (Map 2). While a 
small number of the settlements concerned were known from previous 
studies,” the overwhelming majority of them have not appeared in any pub- 
lication as yet, and this was the first time they were subjected to examina- 
tion in an archeological study. 

In accordance with a protocol concluded with the directorate of the 
museum in Denizli, the finds we collected from the settlements are now 
located in the laboratories of the Department of Archeology in the Faculty 
of Letters at Ege University in order to be examined. Our assessment of the 
material and preparations for the project to be comprehensively published 
are currently underway? Consequently, the scope of this paper will be con- 
fined to the predominant pottery groups and settlement density and settle- 
ment types in the survey area during prehistoric periods, rather than to a 
final evaluation of all the data obtained. Detailed discussions regarding the 


> Mellaart 1954, pp. 175-239. 

3 In order to conduct my library studies at the stage of preparation of the project for 
publication and to exchange ideas as regards the interpretation of survey data, I conducted 
my studies at The University of Melbourne for six months between 4 February and 30 July 
2010 with an Endeavour scholarship from the Australian government. I would like to extend 
my thanks to Endeavour as a scholarship provider that has contributed to the writing of this 
paper. In particular, I would like to thank the discipline chair of the programme and my 
award supervisor, Prof. Antonio Sagona, for his advice and support in all phases of my stay 
at the University of Melbourne. 
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political and economic structuring of the region during prehistoric periods 
will not take place in this study.* Furthermore, it will exclude the lithic 
finds, for no detailed studies have yet been made of them by an expert on 
the subject. 


Environment of the Survey Area 


The survey area, covering the Upper Meander Basin within the present 
borders of Civril, Baklan and Cal, 100 km north of Denizli, is geographi- 
cally located in the southwestern Anatolia region (Map 1). Comprising one 
of the important cultural regions of Anatolia in an archeological sense, this 
area is almost an endorheic basin, surrounded by mountain ranges: Akdag 
(2444 m) in the northeast, Bulgaz Mountain (1990 m) in the northwest, 
Bozdağ (1350 m) and Deliktaş Hill in the east, Yala Mountain (1300 m) and 
the 900-1000 m-high plateau including Banaz Canyon in the west, the 
Denizli Depression in the south, and the Besparmak Mountains (1307 m) 
in the southeast. In contrast to the high rugged mountains and plateaus in 
its vicinity, the majority of the region consists of the Civril, Baklan and Cal 
Plains, which have a combined area of 920 km’. The region, home to 
important agricultural fields and settlements both in antiquity and today, is 
irrigated by the Meander River and its tributaries. The length of the river is 
followed by the modern road, taking the line of a very ancient trade route, 
which at the southwest end of the valley in Cal Province leaves the upland 
country and drops down suddenly into the great rift of the lower Meander. 
Lake Igikli, which is 72 km? in area, is another source of water in the plain, 
located at an altitude of 800—850 m above sea level. 

The region, which is geographically and climatically jammed into the 
area between the Aegean Region and Central Anatolia, mostly displays a 
Central Anatolian continental climate, with low winter and high summer 
temperatures. Besides the tree population, mainly predominated today by 
dwarf oak trees, maquis comprises the vegetation? Wheat, sunflower, and 
opium poppy are widely sown in the region; viniculture and fruit cultiva- 
tion are also practised. While viniculture predominates in the Baklan and 


^ A study on this subject is currently being prepared as a dissertation by F. Dedeoglu, a 
research assistant in the Department of Archaeology of the Faculty of Letters at Ege Univer- 
sity. 

> The pollen analyses carried out in the Lake District (the neighbouring region of the 
Upper Meander Basin) indicate that the southwestern Anatolia region had a mixed forest 
structure consisting of oaks, pine, juniper and low herbs in the 6700s BC (Kuzucuoglu 2002, 
р. 42). 
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Cal regions, mainly fruit is cultivated in the Civril region, where irrigated 
agriculture is intensively carried out. 

The region in general is not very rich in underground natural resources. 
The lignite beds located in a section of the Beşparmak Mountains and the 
Tokga Village are the only noteworthy mines in the region. Although it is 
known that copper used to be processed in the vicinity of Kocak Village in 
the era of the Ottoman Empire, it no longer bears any economic value. 
Another natural resource in the region which should be mentioned is mar- 
ble; the surroundings of Bulkaz Mountain are particularly rich in various 
grades of marble reserves. 

Even though the region is a basin surrounded by mountains and pla- 
teaus, there are many natural passes and roads linking it with the surround- 
ing regions. It is connected with Central Anatolia and the Lake District via 
Dinar in the east, with the Aegean Region via Usak in the north, and with 
the Mediterranean Sea via Denizli, as well as with the Lower Meander 
Basin and the Aegean Sea via the Meander River in the south. From this 
perspective, the region is located at the transition point between the inner 
regions and the coast. All these positive characteristics caused it to be fre- 
quently settled in all periods. 


Research History of the Project Area and its Results 


Although archeological investigation in the region was initiated in the 
nineteenth century, that research mainly aimed at the classical periods and 
did not cover the prehistoric ones. The earliest investigation focussed on 
the prehistoric periods in the region was started by J. Mellaart in the 1950s. 
As part of his surface survey that started in 1951, continued in 1952 and 
covered the coastal area from Mersin to Miletus and the whole Meander 
Valley, he also travelled in the Upper Meander Basin and visited the large 
settlements in the region, including Beycesultan. The results were pub- 
lished in 1954 and mainly gave prominence to pottery groups according to 
periods. The article concerned became the first publication about the pre- 
historic settlements in the region.’ Later on, the Beycesultan excavations 
initiated under the direction of S. Lloyd in 1954 and terminated after a sixth 
season in 1959 contributed significantly to our understanding of the prehis- 
tory of the region through annual reports and final publications. Although 
it was suggested how important the data obtained from Beycesultan were to 


6 Ramsay 1897. 
7 Mellaart 1954, pp. 175-239. 
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understanding the prehistoric periods of Western Anatolia, the region was 
subsequently excluded from archeological investigations for a long period 
of time. Today our knowledge of the prehistoric past and cultures of the 
region is still based mainly on the data obtained from the Beycesultan exca- 
vations. In particular, the chronology of the Late Chalcolithic period in 
Western Anatolia is mainly formed on the basis of Beycesultan finds. The 
cultural developments, political formations and regional relations observed 
throughout the Bronze Age in Western Anatolia have likewise been con- 
structed with the help of data from Beycesultan. 

No cultural levels dating to earlier than the Late Chalcolithic period 
were present in Beycesultan, where some 40 cultural levels from the Late 
Chalcolithic period to the end of the Late Bronze Age were detected.* The 
Hacilar-type Late Neolithic/Early Chalcolithic potteries that Mellaart 
found in some mounds during his surface surveys in the region, and similar 
pottery sherds, indicated that the settlement process in the region dated 
back to those periods.? Even though these periods, which were surveyed 
intensively in the settlements of Hacılar,'° Kuruçay," Hóyücek" and 
Bademagaci? in the Lake District, still involve some chronological prob- 
lems within themselves and discussions on the subject are ongoing, south- 
western Anatolia and the Aegean Region remain significant to investiga- 
tions of the Neolithic and Early Chalcolithic periods.“ 


* Lloyd and Mellaart 1962. 

? In his survey report, Mellaart mentions that he had found some Hacilar Pottery in 
Çandır Höyük on the Çivril Plain (Mellaart 1954, pp. 183, 185,188, figs 36, 54). 

ю Mellaart 1970a. 

= Duru 1994; 1999, pp. 174-176. 

? Duru 1999, pp. 176-179. 

з Duru 1999, pp. 179-182. 

^ The first subject of discussion regarding the chronology of the region concentrates on 
whether the levels (Hacılar I-VII) Mellaart detected in Hacılar and identified as Aceramic 
Neolithic belonged to the Aceramic period. Mellaart did not encounter any pottery in these 
levels, which were investigated through rather narrow exploratory trenches and featured red- 
coloured hard surfaces. The fact that Cr4 dating from the charcoal at Level V (BM-127: 6750 
+ 180 Бс ca. 8200-7550 BC) also yielded a high date provoked Mellaart to think that these 
levels might have belonged to the Aceramic period (Mellaart 1970a). Due to the pottery he 
found in situ on red-coloured hard surface during his sondages in the vicinity of Hacilar in 
1985-1986, R. Duru claimed that there was no Aceramic phase in Hacilar (Duru, 1989). 
Whether the Neolithic process in the region started with an Aceramic phase or, at a later time, 
with a Ceramic Neolithic phase has not yet been clarified. The second discussion on the Neo- 
lithic phase of the region is about the Early Neolithic phase. According to Mellaart, there was 
a long hiatus that lasted until the beginning of the Late Neolithic period (Hacilar IX) following 
the Aceramic phase in Hacilar. This gap is filled by a group of potteries that he detected in the 
settlement of Kizilkaya (now Bademagaci) during his surface surveys in the region and that 
were dated to the Early Neolithic period. According to Mellaart, this material group is contem- 
porary with the material of the Early Neolithic period in Eastern Çatalhöyük in Central Ana- 
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Except for the doubtful Aceramic phase in Hacilar, no pre-pottery Neo- 
lithic sites have been identified in the region. The results obtained from 
the investigation there show that the settlement process began in the mid- 
seventh millennium ВС, in the so-called Late Neolithic period.“ Repre- 
sented in Hacılar Levels IX-VI, this process is known in the region by the 
tradition of handmade pottery that was in the paste colour in early phases 
(IX-VIII) and brown- or red-slipped and monochrome in the late phases 
(VII-VI). The occurrence of a painted pottery tradition in which dark 
painting on a light background predominated in the region (Hacilar V—I) 
was defined as the commencement of a new period; z.e. the Early Chalco- 
lithic period." The Late Neolithic-Early Chalcolithic chronological distinc- 
tion, which is based mainly on Hacilar stratigraphy and the occurrence of 
the painted pottery tradition (Hacilar V), does not indicate any dramatic 
cultural breaks in the region. On the contrary, the monochrome pottery 
tradition and form repertoire observed in the Late Neolithic period (Hacilar 
IX-VI) also continue in the Early Chalcolithic period (Hacılar V-II). The 
painted tradition continues, with some differences, in Hacilar I, known to 
represent the end of Early Chalcolithic period in the region.? There is no 
great difference in architectural traditions and social structuring between 
the two periods. The settlements show a village character, and there is no 
hierarchical structuring among them. No evidence is available regarding 
social differentiation within settlements.” 


tolia (Mellaart 1961, p. 166). According to Mellaart, this material group, with coarse production 
style and without any organic paste temper, must have been earlier than Hacilar IX with these 
features and must have represented the Early Neolithic period of southwestern Anatolia (Mel- 
laart 1961, p. 166). Claims with respect to the presence of the Early Neolithic period in the 
region have not been widely accepted yet, either. The fact that Mellaart mainly considered 
similarity of form but did not make any morphological comparison when comparing the mate- 
rial of Kizilkaya with that of Catalhóyük led to approaching this dating with suspicion (Schoop 
2002, pp. 423—424). In addition, the pottery of Hacilar Levels IX-VI includes very similar 
samples to the red-slipped pottery and samples with paint decoration among the pottery finds 
of Kızılkaya. Another chronological problem discussed in the region is the chronology that 
Duru prepared as a result of the excavations he carried out in the settlements of Kurucay, 
Höyücek and Bademağacı. Especially Duru's dating of Kuruçay Level 13 to the 7000s BC, £e, 
the Early Neolithic period of the Lakes District, with the terminology he used, is criticised 
because the pottery finds at the level concerned show similarities to Hacılar Levels IX-VI, ze, 
the Late Neolithic period (for a detailed discussion, see Schoop 2002, рр.421-436). 

5 "There are very few settlements that are dated to the pre-Neolithic phase in southwest- 
ern Anatolia. One of them is the Baradiz hill settlement in the District of Lakes (Harman- 
kaya and Tanindi 1996, pp. 676-677). On the other hand, the hill settlements yielding finds 
of the Aceramic period, like Keçi Çayırı in the Eskişehir region, are known (Efe 2005, p. 111). 

8 Schoop 2005, pp. 185-190, Abb. 4.9. 

7 Mellaart 1970a, p. 94. 

5 Mellaart 1970a. 

? Eslick 1988, p. 37. 
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The possible presence of a Middle Chalcolithic period, which would fill 
the gap between the Early Chalcolithic period, dated to the first quarter of 
the sixth millennium BC (6000-5750 BC), and the Late Chalcolithic 
period, covering the last quarter of the fifth millennium BC and the whole 
fourth millennium BC in southwestern Anatolia, and the character of the 
material culture representing this period have not yet been clearly dis- 
played.” Similar examples to the few handmade, coarse and under-fired 
pottery finds showing various surface colours from red to black which 
Eslick found in Kızılbel Tumulus and Lower Bağbaşı settlements оп Elmalı 
Plain and dated to the Middle Chalcolithic period" have not yet been 
detected in other settlements in the region.” The comments that have been 
made on the basis of these rather limited materials have not found adequate 
support.” According to Mellaart, the Early Chalcolithic process that ends 
with Hacilar I in the region is followed by the Late Chalcolithic process 
that starts with Beycesultan XL, and it is likely that there is a great gap 
between these cultures.” 

The Late Chalcolithic phase, which we know mainly from the Beycesul- 
tan excavations and which is represented by 21 cultural levels with a thick- 
ness of 11 m (Levels XL—XX) in that settlement, is differentiated from the 
Late Neolithic/Early Chalcolithic culture of the region in terms of both 
material culture and social and political structuring.” According to Mel- 


% For Early Chalcolithic and Late Chalcolithic datings, see Schoop 2005, pp. 188-191, 
Abb. 4.9, 4.10. 

^ Eslick (1980, p. 12; 1992, рр.51-89) believes that the pottery group concerned is closer 
to the Late Neolithic/Early Chalcolithic tradition than to the Late Chalcolithic pottery tradi- 
tion. 

> The first group of the pottery under discussion was unearthed during the excavation of 
the late sixth century BC in the painted tomb at Kızılbel. The pottery was not directly asso- 
ciated with the tomb, but was found both in the tumulus which covered the tomb chamber 
and scattered over the surface of the ridge. The second group of the pottery came from the 
lower level of two trenches (116 and 105) in Lower Bağbaşı and was not associated with the 
Late Chalcolithic remains (Eslick 1980, p. 8). As Eslick also states (1980, p. 10), the pottery 
group concerned cannot be dated 77 situ with sound stratigraphic data. Since the potteries 
concerned are different from the Early Chalcolithic and Late Chalcolithic ceramics of the 
region, they are dated to a period between these two periods. This rather limited pottery 
material, which has been compared only with the Middle Chalcolithic analogues in the set- 
tlements of Tigani (Samos), Emporio (Chios) and Saliagos on the Aegean Islands, has not yet 
qualified as the solution to the problem of the Middle Chalcolithic phase in southwestern 
Anatolia. 

3 Schoop 2005, p. 176. 

^ Mellaart 1970b, p. 326. 

9 [t is understood that in every aspect, the pottery of the Late Chalcolithic period is more 
primitive than the pottery of the Early Chalcolithic period in terms of production technique 
and the pottery group does not have any forerunner in Hacılar (V-I) that represents the 
Early Chalcolithic period of the region. Likewise, the social structuring also varies between 
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laart, the culture concerned arrived in the region as a result of an exogenous 
invasion. However, as Eslick pointed out, а gap of around 1000 years 
between the two periods contradicts this theory.” The architectural data 
from the cultural levels that were surveyed in a rather narrow area at Trench 
SX in Beycesultan are limited,” but the pottery is important to preparing 
the chronology of the region. In Beycesultan, the Late Chalcolithic pottery 
is divided into four sub-phases.” It mostly consists of black or brown hand- 
made wares with a burnished surface and mainly has very fine straw-, cob- 
ble- or grit-tempered paste. Decoration is scarcely observed on the pottery 
and the only technique in common use is decoration in matt white paint, 
often applied onto the burnished surface.3° Pattern burnishing is confined 
to a few sherds.” The form repertoire consists mainly of plates, goblets and 
jugs. Painting is applied to the rim of the interior of the plates, whereas it 
is applied to the lower outside section of the body of wares with a covered 
form. Paint decoration is mainly observed in LC r. It diminishes in the fol- 
lowing phases (LC 2-3) and completely disappears in LC 4. Although 
rarely, incised decoration is applied on the handles of wares in LC 2. The 
brilliant burnish observed in other phases disappears in LC 4; black and 
brown external surfaces predominate. 

Other settlements with levels of the Late Chalcolithic period in South- 
west Anatolia include Elmalı Plain, Bağbaşı,” Kuruçay in the Lakes District 
(Level 6А—3),% and Aphrodisias, Pekmez Tepe (LC 1 = Level VIIB)*. 


the two periods. According to Eslick (1988, p. 37), the society in the Late Chalcolithic was no 
longer egalitarian; she pointed out also that it doesn’t yet have the characteristics of a devel- 
oped chiefdom. 

26 One of the greatest reasons that drove Mellaart to the idea of invasion was the co- 
existence of painted ceramics of Hacilar I style and Late Chalcolithic ceramics on the mound 
known as a result of surface surveys in the region, as well as the failure to encounter any 
materials of the interim phase (Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, рр. 72, 106—112). 

7 Eslick pointed out that Mellaart's attribution of the abandonment at the end of the 
Early Chalcolithic to an invasion of people bringing Late Chalcolithic culture into the south- 
west is not plausible because of the 1000 year gap between two periods. The earliest dates we 
have for Late Chalcolithic remains in Southwest Anatolia is in the mid-fifth millennium BC; 
in other words, 1000 years after the end of the Early Chalcolithic settlement (Eslick 1992, 
p. 83). 

*8 Only wall remains and bases could be detected, especially at the undermost levels (Lev- 
els XL-XXXV). Some sections of domestic rectangular mud brick buildings with fireplaces 
inside could be unearthed at the upper levels (Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, pp. 17-26, figs 4-6). 

29 Late Chalcolithic r- Beycesultan Levels XL-XXXV, Late Chal. 2 = Beycesultan Levels 
XXXIV-XXIX, Late Chal. 3 = Beycesultan Levels XXVIII-XXV, Late Chal. 4 = Beycesultan 
Levels XXIV-XX (Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, p. 75). 

3 Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, p. 71. 

3 Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, p. 71. 

> Eslick 1992. 

3 Duru 1996. 
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Although the finds of Pekmez Tepe LC 1 (Level VIIIB) are dated to slightly 
earlier than Beycesultan LC 1, they are understood to have belonged to the 
tradition observed in Beycesultan.” The Late Chalcolithic finds of Kuruçay 
and Bağbaşı are dated to periods that are later than Beycesultan LC 4.56 
The Early Bronze Age began at the end of the Late Chalcolithic period 
without any great cultural differentiation in the region.” The chronology 
of the Early Bronze Age, which has tended to be formed mainly based on 
Trojan stratification in Western Anatolia, has just been re-opened to dis- 
cussions. Many scholars proposed that the Early Bronze Age began with 
Troy I and ended with Troy V, but based on recent surveys the com- 
mencement of this period, in particular, has been dated to a time earlier 
than Troy 1.9 Further regarding the transition phases, the commencement 
date of the period has been pushed back to 3300 BC and its termination 
date to 1800 BC.* During Early Bronze Age І, it has been suggested that 
there were four different regions of pottery culture, believed to have devel- 
oped from the Late Chalcolithic pottery tradition, in the whole of West- 
ern Anatolia. It is observed that these cultural regions underwent some 
modifications then generally continued throughout the Early Bronze Age. 
They were the Phrygia-Bithynia group" and Troy I-Yortan group” in 


34 Joukowsky 1986. 

3 Round-form plates with rolled rim observed in Pekmez are shown as evidence of the 
fact that Pekmez Ст period was earlier than Beycesultan LCı (Joukowsky 1986, p. 434). 
These plates are not observed in Beycesultan. 

?6 For detailed information, see Schoop 2002, pp. 182—191, fig. 4.10. 

37 It is disputable whether there was continuity in transition from the Late Chalcolithic 
period to the Early Bronze Age in Beycesultan. Particularly due to the higher quality of the 
pottery of Early Bronze Age I than the pottery of the Late Chalcolithic period and some dif- 
ferences between the potteries of the two periods, it is considered that there might have been 
a short-term hiatus between the periods in Beycesultan (Efe and Ay 2000, pp. 19-20, fig. 19). 

?* Belegen 1963, p. 174; see also Mellaart 1959, p. 62; Easton 1976, pp. 160-161; Korf- 
mann 1989, p. 278. 

39 Korfmann 1997, p. 215; 2001, pp. 347-348. 

49 Korfmann 2001, pp. 347-348. Mellink divides Early Bronze Age I of Western Anatolia 
into two, namely EBA IA (3400-3000 BC) and EBA IB (3000-2700 BC) (Mellink 1992, 
p. 172). T. Efe (1994b, pp. 19, 33-34), who had conducted researches on the Early Bronze Age 
of Western Anatolia for years, put forward that there was a transition phase from the Late 
Chalcolithic period to the Early Bronze Age and that this phase corresponded to the phase 
termed Early Bronze Age IA by Mellink. According to Efe, this transition phase, dated to 
3300-3000 BC, was followed by Early Bronze Age IB (3000-2700 BC), Early Bronze Age II 
(2700-2400 BC) and the early phase of Early Bronze Age III (2400-2000 BC). He says there 
was also a transition phase from Early Bronze Age III to the Middle Bronze Age, and this 
phase was called the late phase of Early Bronze Age III (2000-1800 BC) (Efe and Ay 2000, 
pp. 1-87; Efe 2003, pp. 94-129; Efe and Ay 2001, pp. 43-78). 

^ Bittel 1942, p. 160; see also Efe and Ay 2000, pp. 17-18, fig. 18. 

* Efe and Ау 2000, pp. 29-31, fig. 18; see also Efe 2003, p. 103. 
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northwestern Anatolia, and the Beycesultan Early Bronze Age I culture? 
and Lakes District, and the Lycia-Psidia cultural region* in southwestern 
Anatolia. Even if archeological data have not yet provided adequate evi- 
dence, it might be considered that pre-complex political structures based 
on ethnic ties were formed within the borders of the cultural regions con- 
cerned.^ 

The settlement of Beycesultan in the southwestern Anatolia region 
plays a key role in understanding the regional culture.*“ No settlement 
gaps have been reported between the Late Chalcolithic period and the 
Early Bronze Age, represented by Beycesultan Levels XIX-VI." It is 
known that in Early Bronze Age I, the settlement was surrounded by a 
city wall. In addition, an early example of the Beycesultan-type sanctuary, 
developed specimens of which would be observed in the following phases, 
occurred in this phase.* Just like in the previous phase (the Late Chalco- 
lithic), the pottery of this period (Levels XIX-XVII) consists of hand- 
made fine burnished ware and coarse ware. The fabric of the fine ware is 
a pale red, buff or blackish-grey colour. The paste is tempered with small 
white grits. The pottery is usually hard fired and often brilliantly bur- 
nished. There is considerable variation in colour, from jet black through 
bluish-black and olive grey to salmon pink, orange red, pale orange buff, 
and deep red to brown. Decoration is not very common. White painting 
and white-filled incision are rare. Plastic ornament is used mainly in the 
form of knobs and an occasional lug. Coarse ware was very scarce and was 
tempered with straw and grits. The colour is reddish or brownish. The 
shapes of the fine ware mainly consist of large shallow bowls, dip bowls, 
carinated cups, jugs with tall neck, short-necked jars, one-handled jugs or 
jars and two-handled jars. In coarse ware jars, cooking pots and baking 
platters are common. 

As of Early Bronze Age II, we have limited archeological data about the 
presence of urban settlements affiliated to the central authority, not only in 
the region but throughout Western Anatolia. However, the finds which 
relate to the presence of trade with Mesopotamia in this period show that 


* Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, pp. 129—134; see also Efe and Ay 2000, pp. 19-20, fig. 18. 

44 Efe and Ay 2000, p. 31; see also Efe 2003, p. 103. 

5 Efe 2004, p. 19. After studying the evidence in Karatas, Eslick (1988, pp. 38-39) sug- 
gested that there are enough features for it to be regarded as a chiefdom in this period. 

46 Apart from Beycesultan, there is no other settlement in the southwestern Anatolia 
region that has been systematically excavated and that will yield Early Bronze Age stratifica- 
tion. The settlement data of this period in the region are based mainly on surveys. 

47 Lloyd and Mellaart 1962. For opposing views, see footnote 35 in this article. 

# Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, pp. 27-33, figs 7, 9. 
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it was controlled by local lords in those cities which had been founded on 
the trade routes in Western Anatolia.” 

After Level XVII, which represented the last phase of Early Bronze Age I 
in Beycesultan, ended with a fire, the settlement was reestablished.°° This 
period indicates innovations in both architectural and pottery production 
іп Beycesultan (Levels ХУІ-ХШ). In architecture, the construction of sanc- 
tuaries continued in a developed fashion and twin sanctuaries were seen for 
the first time.” The greatest change took place in pottery. According to the 
excavator the reason of this change is related to external factors.” Although 
the pottery of this period, referred to as the Beycesultan Cultural Group,” 
generally shows great similarity to other Western Anatolian pottery groups, 
it is distinguished from them in terms of some characteristics. The pottery 
is still handmade and the paste is straw- and grit-tempered. The paste col- 
our is buff or pink in light-coloured ware, but grey or black in dark-col- 
oured ware. The ware is hard fired. The ware surfaces are often slipped, and 
mostly burnished; nevertheless, the burnish is more superficial than in the 
previous period. The ware has a bolder wall than in the previous phase, and 
it contains many decorations such as incision, relief, painting and filling. It 
mostly features grooved and ribbed decorations. Incised and white-filled 
decoration and white painting on black ware are also found. Many new 
vessel forms appear; the most evident among them are horned pedestal 
bowls. Large ware is common. Metal characters are visible in the vessel 
forms.^^ Different handle specimens (tubular lug, twisted handle, loop han- 
dles, horned handles and pedestalled bowls), not seen at all in Early Bronze 
Age I, are characteristic features of this period. 

Like in many settlements in Western Anatolia, the Early Bronze Age II 
in Beycesultan ended with a fire.5 There has been a tendency to associate 
the destruction with the Luwians, who are believed to have arrived in West- 
ern Anatolia during this time; however, it is likely that it was a result of 


* In Küllüoba, the settlement of this period was surrounded by city walls and consisted 
of an upper city and a lower city. The building complexes found in the upper city indicate 
that the place belonged to the administrative government (Efe and Ay 2001, pp. 48-50, fig. 2; 
see also Efe 2004, pp. 20-21). 

5° Based on pottery similarities, Mellaart states that the culture of Beycesultan Early 
Bronze Age II must have originated in Akhisar, Manisa (Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, pp. 137-139). 

* Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, pp. 36-57, figs 10, 13-14, 16. 

* Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, p. 136. 

9 Efe 2004, p. 17. 

5 Mellaart states that grooved vessels are imitations of metal specimens (Lloyd and Mel- 
laart 1962, p. 136). 

5 Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, pp. 58-68. 

5° Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, p. 199. 
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the struggle between regional forces to capture the central administration 
rather than of an exogenous invasion. Within this period, a decrease іп 
the number of settlements across the whole of Western Anatolia can be 
observed, while the size of the central settlements of the previous phase 
grew and gained an urban character. This change is explained by the move- 
ment of people from abandoned settlements to cities.* Housing іп the 
form of an upper and lower city surrounded by thick walls indicates that 
the class hierarchy became more and more evident in the cities of this 
period.? Likewise, it is understood that regional relations further intensi- 
fied and strong commercial relations continued, particularly between 
Southern and Western Anatolian cities. The use of the potter's wheel, the 
occurrence of elegant ware such as tankards and depas, evidence of precious 
stones, and new techniques in mining in Western Anatolia must have 
resulted from these relations. 

In southwestern Anatolia, the modifications concerned are best tracked 
through pottery technology іп Beycesultan (Levels XII-VI).* The wheel 
was used for the first time in pottery production and new forms resulted. 
However, it may be observed that old traditions continued, too. Many high 
quality (finer) and traditional forms were still handmade. Old forms con- 
tinued to be produced alongside the new (such as depas and tankards). 
Straw and grit are used as inclusions in pottery paste; the clay is of a buff 
or pale red colour. The surface colours are camel, light grey and light red. 
The ware is hard fired. The ceramics are often light red- or light brown- 
slipped. Most of the washed ware was left plain; decoration is on the whole 
гаге.9 At Levels VII and VI, the use of the wheel increases, and spouted 
pitchers as well as pots with pedestals and handles are commonly observed. 
The number of red-crossed bowls increases. 

There was no cultural break in Western Anatolia between the Early 
Bronze Age III and the Middle Bronze Age. It is assumed that there was a 
transition period, dated to 2000-1800 BC between the periods;“* neverthe- 


7 Efe 2004, p. 21. 

* Efe 2003, p. 118. 

9 See Troy (Korfmann 2001, p. 347) and Küllüoba (Efe 2004, р. 21). 

6° Efe 2004, p. 22 

& The possible modifications in architecture in Beycesultan during this period cannot be 
understood clearly. The reason why very special buildings like the sanctuary, observed in the 
previous period, could not be found in this period might have been that the excavation was 
carried out at a limited area (Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, pp. 58-68). 

@ Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, p. 199. 

9 Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, рр. 199-264, fig. P.47-P.71. 

64 Efe and Ay 2001, р. 55; see also Efe 2004, p. 23; Efe and Türkteki 2005, pp. 133-135, 
fig. то. Because of the similarity of the pottery of Beycesultan Levels VII and VI (EBA IIIb) 
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less, we do not as yet have adequate information about political events in 
Western Anatolia during this process.9 The establishment of the Hittite 
kingdom in Central Anatolia, its political interest in Western Anatolia and 
its mentions of the countries there in its inscriptions, point to the presence 
of a political organisation composed of urban states in Western Anatolia in 
the Middle and Late Bronze Ages (ca. 2000/1800-1200 BC).® It is consid- 
ered that southwestern Anatolia, and particularly Beycesultan, was an essen- 
tial part of the confederation of Arzawa countries as mentioned in the writ- 
ten Hittite sources.? The palace building, and other public buildings and 
temples detected at Levels V-IV and dated to the Middle Bronze Age in 
Beycesultan verify this.“ Similar buildings (the Little Palace, shrines and 
well-planned settlement) found at Levels III-I and dated to the Late Bronze 
Age, demonstrate that the settlement’s urban character continued into this 
era as well.” 

The pottery group of the Middle Bronze Age is a continuation of the 
pottery tradition of EBA III in Beycesultan./? Early in the period (Level 
Vc), the overwhelming majority of the vessel forms consisted of the forms 
of the previous period. Wheel-made pottery predominates. Clays are chiefly 
buff or light pinkish red in colour and contain an admixture of small grits. 
Pottery is on the whole thin and well fired. The obvious ware groups of the 
period are fine ware, bone burnished ware, red or brown wash ware, thin 
plain buff ware, coarse ware and cooking pot ware." The most characteris- 
tic forms of this phase are bead-rim bowls, beak-spouted jugs, jugs with 
bifoil or trefoil mouths, spouted jars, and teapots. The pottery forms give 
the impression that they were inspired by metal originals. No decoration 
other than several grooves, ribs and plastic knobs is observed on the pot- 
tery. As of the middle of the period (Level IVb), old forms began to be 


to the pottery of the Middle Bronze Age, these levels of Beycesultan are also considered a 
transition phase from EBA to MBA (Korfmann 1989, fig. 3). 

55 Whether some tie is present between the principalities, which particularly existed dur- 
ing EBA III in Western Anatolia, and the Western Anatolian countries mentioned in the 
Hittite texts has not been clarified with archeological data yet (Efe 2004, p. 24). 

6° For detailed information about the subject, see Heinhold and Krahmer 1977; see also 
Unal 2003, pp. 1-47. 

“7 According to Mellaart, Beycesultan was the capital of an important kingdom, probably 
Arzawa (Lloyd and Mellaart 1965, p. 73; see also Mellaart and Murray 1995, pp. 93-98). 
However, Garstang and Gurney (1959, pp. 92—93) state that Beycesultan and its vicinity must 
have been located in the country of Mira-Kuvaliya. 

6 Lloyd and Mellaart 1965, pp. 3-66. 

9 Lloyd 1972. 

7° Lloyd and Mellaart 1965, p. 69. 

* Lloyd and Mellaart 1965, рр. 80-81. 
Lloyd and Mellaart 1965, p. 70. 
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replaced by new forms, and these new forms survived until the phases 
inside the Late Bronze Age. The “rim lug” found at the rims of bowls is 
quite characteristic of this phase (Level IVb). Considerably few modifica- 
tions took place in the pottery production technology. We still find red and 
brown wash ware; however, there is also a gradual increase in red-, brown- 
and buff-burnished ware. A streaky red wash is characteristic of the last 
phase of the period (Level ІУа).7* 

With elegant vessel forms, fine walls and incised burnish decorations on 
camel, red, brown or micaceous slip, the Late Bronze Age (Levels III-I) 
pottery in Beycesultan differs in many aspects from the pottery of the previ- 
ous period. All ware was produced using a fast-turning wheel and was very 
hard fired. Large ware contains circle or incised decorations. The decora- 
tion of small ware is mainly in the form of burnish decoration. The most 
characteristic pottery group of this period (Level II) is lustrous ware, at 90 
per cent of the whole. The rest consists of burnished ware and plain and 
coarse kitchen ware. The most commonly observed vessel forms are small- 
footed cups, chalices, fruit stands, mugs and tankards, one- or two-handled 
bowls, plates, askoi, spouted teapots, jars and pithoi.” 


Survey Methodology 


Our field survey was conducted in two stages: the first was to identify 
the settlements, whereas the second was to study them in detail. Based on 
these stages, the method we applied in the survey comprised two parts. 
Above all, in order to achieve accurate results in a study that aims at regional 
settlement analyses, it is necessary to detect all settlements located in the 
region inside the specified borders and to include them in the evaluation; 
otherwise, the data obtained might remain insufficient, causing misinter- 
pretations. Thus we made our first priority the determination of all possible 
settlements within the survey area. The survey area was divided into micro- 
zones, taking into account the natural characteristics of the land. By means 
of aerial photographs and map elevations, the possible settlements within 
the zones were specified. The areas that were detected in this way were 
visited; the settlement ruins were investigated; and the surveyed areas were 
marked on the map. Later on, the other areas within the micro-zone con- 
cerned were surveyed using the method of land scanning. At this stage, 


7 Lloyd and Mellaart 1965, p. 118, fig. P.24: 5-15. 
7* Lloyd and Mellaart 1965, pp. 128—138. 
75 Mellaart and Murray 1995. 
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assistance was also received from the local people; the intention was to 
determine the presence of possible ruins on the land in the locations they 
pointed out. The scanned areas were marked on the map and the settle- 
ment density of the whole region was revealed. Finally, the GPS data of the 
detected settlements were transferred to digital maps by means of GIS, and 
they were made ready for evaluation. 

The studies performed in the detected settlements consisted of many 
stages: topographic planning, environmental study, environmental drawing, 
photographing, and material collection. In regional settlement analysis, it is 
important to determine the possible size of settlements by period. To this 
end, in our study, initially the surroundings of a settlement were surveyed by 
means of intensive land surveying and its borders were specified according 
to the density of surface materials. Then, material sampling areas were cre- 
ated within the specified borders of the settlement and the material was 
collected with strict reference to the sampling areas. These areas primarily 
started at the core of the settlement and were designed to be adjacent at 
specific intervals from the slopes of the settlement to its possible borders. 
Each had an individual number and the aim was to determine where peri- 
odic densities were located in the settlement and so be able to make infer- 
ences about the periodic variations in its size." The sampling areas were 
indicated on the topographical plan of the settlement. All artefacts ruins 
existing in the sampling areas were collected and recorded. Those areas that 
were excluded from the specified sampling areas were individually toured 
and subjected to examination according to material density. These areas 
were recorded as extra sampling areas. The surroundings of each settlement 
were examined with care and drawn. During these examinations, the agri- 
cultural fields, roads and natural water resources within around 1 km of the 
settlements were recorded, then transferred to the drawing of the surround- 
ings. The position of each settlement within its location and the environ- 
mental characteristics were examined and recorded in reports. 


76 Since the settlements in the survey area are exposed to intensive agricultural activities 
today, it was impossible to create a stable sampling area in each settlement. In such places, 
the intent was as much as possible to create collection sites. It is also necessary to mention 
the density of finds in the settlements. Rather few pottery materials can be found in those 
settlements which have been used as pastures for long years and wherein no agricultural 
activities took place. In such settlements, pottery finds are generally encountered in areas that 
include illegal excavation pits. The best example of such settlements is Candir Héyiik. A 
limited number of surface finds could be detected in this settlement, which is a quite large 
and high mound. 

77 We have to state here clearly that we are conscious that the likelihood of accuracy of 
the results obtained with the method we used might be low in determining the size of settle- 
ments by period. 
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Kepir Hóyük (Site 70) 


Map 3: The Topographic Plans of Degirmen Hóyük and Kepir Hóyük. 
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Data for paleogeographic studies, another pillar of our fieldwork, were 
provided through drilling activities carried out on the old lake beds. The 
cores obtained as a result of these activities were taken for laboratory exam- 
ination. 


Early Settlements in Upper Meander Basin 


The results of our surface survey show that the early settlements in the 
region began in the seventh millennium BC, defined as the Late Neolithic/ 
Early Chalcolithic, and that there was no sign of settlement dating back to 
earlier periods.” It is understood that plains were preferred for settlements in 
these periods. The overwhelming majority of a total of 19 settlements we 
dated to the Late Neolithic/Early Chalcolithic periods (sites 5, 10, 12, 13, 14, 
27, 32, 33, 34, 39, 43, 70, 71, 79, 88 and 99) were located on plains. Only three 
settlements (sites 28, 51 and 84) were located in the mountainous areas sur- 
rounding the plain. The settlements, which ranged from approximately 1 to 3 
ha in size, were mostly located near natural water resources. It is observed 
that the few number of settlements detected in the mountains had been 
established in the forest area, again near natural water resources. The distance 
between settlements and their equal size indicate the absence of any hierarchi- 
cal structuring among them. Two settlements located in close proximity to 
each other (approximately soo m) on the western margin of the Çivril Plain 
(sites 5 and 12) and three settlements located within 300-500 m from each 
other near Gökgöl on the easternmost margin of the survey area (sites 32, 33 
and 34) might not have been used simultaneously; or maybe the settlements 
concerned were inhabited by groups that were related to each other. 

The majority of settlements on the plain were established on a com- 
pletely flat area although the Eksi Hóyük (site 99) near the Meander River 
on the western margin of the survey area is located on a natural rocky eleva- 
tion on the plain. Generally, the settlements in the mountainous area (sites 
28 and 84) are located in a rather isolated place. There is no other settle- 
ment in their close vicinity.”? The failure to encounter any painted pottery 


7 According to the initial examinations by stone experts on some microlithic, obsidian 
and flint tools we had collected in the settlement of Domuz Deresi (site 84) on the eastern 
slopes of Besparmak Mountains, the stone tools concerned might include microlithics data- 
ble to the Mesolithic and PPN periods. These findings are quite important and exciting for 
the settlement history of the region; whether they are true will be clarified by the outcome of 
still ongoing studies on the material concerned. 

79 In our study, only specific sections of the mountainous areas in the region were sur- 
veyed. According to the impression we formed, further settlements might also be found as a 
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in these settlements and the similarity, in the main part, of the pottery 
finds to the Late Neolithic pottery of the Lake District show that the 
mountainous settlements were used for a short term in the Late Neolithic 
period and were not inhabited again in the Early Chalcolithic. 

Both monochrome and painted pottery specimens are encountered in all 
settlements located on the plain. The pottery is handmade, has fine paste 
and is hard fired. The fabrics of these wares feature inorganic inclusions like 
grit, sand and limestone. Fine plant temper is very rarely encountered. Sur- 
faces of the ware are either left in paste colour or red- and brown-slipped. 
The surfaces of the mostly burnished ware are light pink, light red, light 
brown and cream. On the other hand, dark painting on a light color pre- 
dominates in painted pottery specimens (Figs 1: 1, 3, 7, 11, 15-16, 20; 2: 
11—15, 17-19, 23-25). Painting with a light colour on a dark background 
was encountered on only one sherd (Fig. 2: 16). Red or brown painting was 
applied to the surfaces of ware, particularly the interior of rims of ware with 
an open shape (Figs 1: 1, 3, 11, 15; 2: 11-13, 25). The motifs mostly consist 
of geometric patterns, with lines predominating. 

The vessel forms consist mainly of pots with long neck (Fig. 2: 1-4), 
bowls (Fig. 1: 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15), plates (Fig. 1: 3, 13, 17-19) and 
S-shaped open bowls (Fig. 1: то, 12, 14). The bases (Fig. 3: 6-18), under- 
stood to have belonged to small-size ware, vary between flat, ring and 
convex. Vertical tubular lug predominates among the handle forms 
(Fig. 2: 20-22); otherwise, attached round handles and the handle spec- 
imens located on the interior of rims of ware were also encountered 
(Fig. 3: 2-3, 5). 

Both the morphological characteristics and production techniques of the 
pottery and its form types demonstrate that it is comparable to many simi- 
lar specimens among the Late Neolithic/Early Chalcolithic pottery reper- 
toire of the settlements in the Lake District. Many similar forms are present 
among both monochrome ware and painted ware, particularly from Levels 
IX to I in Hacilar.8° Likewise, many ceramics that are similar to the finds 
of our survey are present within the Late Neolithic/Early Chalcolithic pot- 
tery repertoire in the settlements of Kurugay," Bademagacı*? and Höyücek®. 


result of a more intensive survey in the mountainous areas. Our findings in the place con- 
cerned are based merely on our examination of a small portion of the mountainous area and 
do not cover the possible results within the whole region. 

8° Mellaart 1970a, pp. 240-348. 

* Duru 1999, pp. 174-176, figs 8-9, 1—13. 

8: Duru 1999, pp. 179-182, fig. 31. 

8 Duru 1999, pp. 176—179, fig. 16; 2002, рр. 403-419. 
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Late Chalcolithic Period and the Emergence of Centres 


The termination of the Early Chalcolithic period after a severe fire 
throughout Western Anatolia led to a disconnection in settlement and cul- 
tural continuity. Some settlements were abandoned and not inhabited 
again for a long period. It is understood that some settlements in the Upper 
Meander Basin were abandoned at the end of the Late Neolithic/Early 
Chalcolithic periods and not inhabited in the Late Chalcolithic period; 
however, some settlements located on the plain area (sites 5, 10, 12, 14, 27, 
28, 43, 70, 71, 79, 88 and 99) continued to be inhabited in the Late Chal- 
colithic. Taking into account both continuing and newly established settle- 
ments (sites O, 3, 4, 6, 8, 23, 29, 30, 36, 41, 69, 72, 73, 89 and 90), the 
number of settlements in the region almost doubled in comparison with 
the previous period. Of 29 settlements wherein we detected finds from the 
Late Chalcolithic period, 27 were located on the plain; mountainous areas 
were rarely preferred for settlement at this time. The favourable natural 
environment of the locations of two settlements (sites 28 and 29) on the 
high mountain slope in the south of the survey area in terms of water 
resources and agricultural fields indicates that the economy of these settle- 
ments was not completely different from that of the settlements on the 
plain. 

Variations in size can be seen to have occurred between settlements in 
this period, unlike the previous one. Some settlements are striking for their 
large size in comparison with other surrounding settlements in the micro- 
zones where they are located. İkiz Höyük (site 36, around 5 ha), located on 
the plain area on the southeastern side of the Işıklı Lake on the eastern 
margin of the survey area; Omer Höyük (site 30, around 9 ha), located on 
the northern margin of the survey area; Degirmen Hóyük (site 14, around 
5 ha), located on the plain on the western margin of Igikli Lake; Beycesul- 
tan on the Givril Plain (site o, around 10 ha); and Kepir Hóyük (site 70, 
around ro ha), located on Baklan and Gal Plains in the west of the survey 
area, are the settlements that stand out in this regard. It is quite likely that 
these settlements, which were surrounded by smaller settlements (around 
1—2 or 3—4 ha) in their close vicinity, functioned as centres within the area 
where they were located. 

The handmade black or brown and burnished pottery finds we collected 
from the settlements include a very few decorated sherds. They have fine 
incised geometric motifs made with white paint or in the form of burnish 
decoration (Fig. 4: 5, 8, 13, 17, 20). Their fabrics include mostly organic 
inclusions like grit and mica. Some sherds also have organic temper. Most 
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of the pottery was moderately fired, but there are also hard-fired wares. The 
vessel forms mostly consist of plates (Fig. 5: 1-2, 6, 18), cups (Fig. 5: 11-15), 
bead rim bowls (Fig. 5: 16), sharp-cornered bowls (Fig. 6: 1-3) and hole- 
mouth jars (Figs 4: 1-3; 5: 9, 15, 19). The most similar specimens of pot- 
tery we detected are known from the levels of Late Chalcolithic period 
(Levels XL-XX) in Beycesultan.8* In addition, it is possible to encounter 
similar specimens within the pottery repertoire of the Late Chalcolithic 
period of Bagbaşı on the Elmalı Plain, Aphrodisias Pekmeztepe,** Kuruçay 
(Level 6A-3)7 and Bademagaci? in the Lake District. Also some of our 
survey ceramics (see Figs 4: 2, 5: 7, 20; 6: 2) are similar in form to the 
ceramic forms of the Kumtepe B period in the Troad.* 


Early Bronze Age and the Increase in the Number of Settlements 


It is observed that the number of settlements in the survey area increased 
again with the commencement of the Early Bronze Age. Some Early Bronze 
Age I finds were detected in 41 settlements. Of the settlements of the Late 
Chalcolithic period, only six (sites 4, 13, 36, 43, 90 and 99) were not settled 
in the Early Bronze Age I. The residents of the abandoned settlements 
probably settled down in the central settlements located in their close vicin- 
ity in this period, or they may have established a new settlement. The best 
example of the latter case is the settlements of Ikiz Hóyük II (site 36) and 
Ikiz Hóyük III (site 35), located very close to each other. Ikiz Hóyük II, 
which was abandoned at the end of the Late Chalcolithic period, continued 
in Early Bronze Age I with a new settlement (Ikiz Hóyük III) approxi- 
mately 50 m away. 

Those settlements which were newly established in this period (sites 9, 
19, 24, 25, 26, 33, 34, 35, 39, 42, 48, 50, 51, 55, бі, 62, 64 and 78) were again 
mainly concentrated around the settlements that had a central position in 
the Late Chalcolithic period. Plain areas were again most often selected, but 
it is observed that the number of settlements in high plateau areas also 
increased and that new settlements were established there. Settlement on 


84 Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, pp. 79-103, fig. P.5-P.12. 

8 Eslick 1992, pl. 16: 1-6; 17: 8-22; 18: 24, 25, 27; 19: 28-32; 20: 38, 42; 21: 49, 50; 36: 
88, 90; 38: 96—100; 39: 106—111; 42: 117-122. 

86 Joukowsky 1986, figs 377: 14; 384: 6-8, 69, 73, 78; 389: 2, 19, 40; 392: 9, 15, 16, 22; 396: 
6, 15, 25; 399: 1—12, 22, 38; 402: 2-3, 6, 13-14. 

#7 Duru 1996, figs 53: 13; 55:1, 4-5; 56: 2-3; 58: 23 66: 4-5; 67: 4-5; 66: 8; 68: 1; 69: 3-4; 
78: 2; 80: 17; 85: 2,5-6; 89: 1, 3, 6; 94: 8. 

55 Umurtak 2005, pp. 53-69, figs 1: 5, 7-9; 2: 1-4; 4: 7-8. 

89 See also Sperling 1976, figs 19: 625; 20: 655-658; 21: 635. 
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the plateau in the northwest of the survey area (sites 48, 50, 51 and 61) and 
in the valley of Küfü Stream in the northeast of the survey area (site 55) was 
encountered for the first time in this period. 

Pottery we detected in the settlements (Figs 7: 1-24; 8: 1-20) is mainly 
fine grit-tempered, handmade, hard fired, red-slipped or brown, and known 
from the levels of Early Bronze Age I (Levels XIX-XVII) in Beycesultan.?? 
It is observed that apart from the Upper Meander Basin, the analogues of 
these ceramics can be tracked as far as the Kütahya region?' and even as far 
as Küllüoba in Eskişehir region in the north.” Similar specimens can also 
be tracked as far as Troy (Troy la-c).” 

A noteworthy increase in the number of settlements in the region can be 
observed in Early Bronze Age II. The majority of 61 settlements dated to 
this period comprised settlements that had been inhabited in the previous 
phase as well, but besides them, some 24 new settlements (sites 4, 7, 16, 17, 
18, 25, 37, 38, 40, 43, 45. 49, 56, 58, 60, 63, 75, 82, 86, 90, 92, 95 and 100) 
were established. As well as the increase in the number of settlements, the 
size of settlements also visibly grew. Moreover, settlements of three differ- 
ent sizes occurred in the region. While the settlement of Beycesultan (site 
о, about 20 ha) was the largest within the Civril Plain, it is understood that 
Kepir Hóyük (site 70, about 15 ha) on the southwestern margin of the sur- 
vey area was the largest settlement on the Baklan and Cal Plains. Great 
settlement density occurred in the fertile area between the Meander River 
and Kiifii Stream, particularly around Beycesultan, and many small settle- 
ments were located within that area, along with those secondary settlements 
(sites 3, 25 and 30) that reached a size of around 15 ha. Likewise, there is 
some concentration of settlements with a size of approximately 10 ha and 
smaller (sites 71, 73, 75 and 89) around Kepir Hóyük, located on Baklan 
and Cal Plains. A similar grouping of settlements is observed on the 
Gümüşsu Plain on the eastern side of Lake Işıklı in the northeast of the 
survey area. Within this area, Ikiz Höyük ІП (site 35) with a size of approx- 
imately 15 ha is the largest settlement, and around it are secondary and 
tertiary settlements with a size of ca. 8 ha or less. 

Another striking type of settlement in this phase is the castle-style settle- 
ments established on the slopes of valleys opening into mountainous areas. 


9 Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, pp. 116-134, fig. P. 15-19. 

?' Efe and Ay 2000, p. 19, pl. 24: 1-20, 25: 1-14. 

92 For similar forms, compare fig. 8: 3, 5 with Efe and Ay 2000, pp. 65, 68, pl. 19: 2, pl. 
171. 

9 The similarities аге manifest in the bowl form (fig. 7: 20-23): compare with Blegen er 
al. 1950, fig. 258: Ia—Ic. 
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Sites бо and 63, which we detected on the mountain slopes in the west of 
the survey area, provide two good examples of such places. Their location 
allowed them to prevail over the plain at the point where two valleys joined. 
Surrounded on three sides by deep valleys. The settlements are around 2 ha 
in area and are surrounded by a city wall. Such settlements as these are seen 
in the region for the first time during this phase; it is understood that they 
were abandoned at the end of it and were never settled again. Taking their 
location and type into consideration, it might be thought that these settle- 
ments were the castles that controlled natural passes. A similar settlement 
type was detected in the Eskişehir region by Turan Efe.?* Keçiçayırı, dated 
to Early Bronze Age II, is a castle settlement that was likewise established 
on a hill and surrounded by city walls. It is likely that comparable settle- 
ments were present across all of Western Anatolia in Early Bronze Age II. 
Their presence in mountainous areas and on hills, in locations that are 
rather difficult to detect, must have caused them to be overlooked in previ- 
ous surveys. During our survey, we were able to visit a very small section of 
the mountainous areas in the region; it is highly likely that settlements of 
this kind are also present in places that we could not find the opportunity 
to survey. The pottery we detected in these settlements does not differ in 
technology and form repertoire from what was found in the settlements on 
the plain area. 

Another characteristic that distinguishes this phase from other periods is 
the density of finds in the settlements. Quite considerable amounts of Early 
Bronze Age II pottery were found in each settlement. Cups, plates and pots 
predominate in the group of finds, which consists mainly of handmade, 
straw- and grit-tempered and red-slipped pottery (Figs 9: 1-30; то: I-20; 
11: 123). Relief and grooved decorations are seen on the twisted and trum- 
pet lugs and wares (Figs 9: 6, то, 18, 24; то: 8, 14—16). Analogues of these 
ceramics are found among the pottery of Early Bronze Age II (Levels ХУІ- 
XIII) in Beycesultan.2’ Furthermore, similar pottery is encountered in the 
repertoire of Troy,’ Yortan” and Kusura B.” 

Early Bronze Age III is striking for a dramatic decline in the number of 
settlements in the survey area. Some 48 settlements that had been inhabited 
in Early Bronze Age II were abandoned in this period and only 14 settle- 
ments (sites O, 3, 14, 25, 27, 29, 30, 34, 36, 39, 70, 71, 88 and 89) continued 


?* Efe and Türkteki 2007, pp. 75-84, res. 8. 

эз Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, fig. Р. 23-27, 30-31, 36-38, 43—44. 
96 Blegen et al. 1950, figs 260: 16, 19; 261: 17-18. 

97 Kamil 1982, fig. 23: 1-5. 

?* Lamb 1936, fig. 6: 2, 4, 8; pl. VII:13. 
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to be inhabited. The abandoned settlements were mainly small and it can 
be seen that the large settlements, which continued to be inhabited, grew in 
this period. We estimate that the size of Beycesultan on the Civril Plain 
exceeded 20 ha. Likewise, it is observed that the size of Kepir Mound (site 
70) on Baklan and Cal Plains (approximately 20 ha) further increased. It is 
understood that the size of secondary settlements increased too. Another 
point that is striking when the distribution of settlements within the area is 
considered is the absence of settlements in the mountainous areas. All set- 
tlements other than Söğütlü Çeşme (site 29), located on the plateau in the 
east of the survey area, were now located close to or around the central 
settlements on the plain. 

The growth of the central settlements, the fact that abandoned settle- 
ments were primarily small and far from the centres, and the way that set- 
tlements were located close to large central settlements on the plain indicates 
that security was a concern in this period. The fire observed in Beycesultan 
and Troy at the end of Early Bronze Age II indicates that some political 
instability arose in Western Anatolia.” It is likely that small settlements were 
abandoned in the Upper Meander Basin in Early Bronze Age III for security 
reasons and that people settled down in larger settlements where they were 
safer. This also explains why the size of the central settlements increased. 

Also notable in this period is that the pottery finds encountered in the set- 
tlements were rather limited. The pottery of this phase, which includes 
wheel-made specimens, is again finely produced, grit- and mica-tempered 
and hard fired, like the pottery we know from the Early Bronze Age Ш levels 
(XII-VI) in Beycesultan.^? The pottery finds (Fig. 12: 1-17) with a camel 
surface often have fine red or light brown slip. The vessel forms we detected 
mainly include cups with handle on the rim (Fig. 12: 14), jars with handle on 
the rim (Fig. 12: 1-3, 7), tankards (Fig. 12: 13), hole mouth jars (Fig. 12: 9), 
and wheel-made (Fig. 12: 8) and handmade simple plates (Fig. 12: 4). Simi- 
lar specimens are seen at Ттоу,' and in Bahcehisar'* in the Eskişehir region. 


The Second Millennium BC and the Regional States 


The Middle Bronze Age was the period when the number of settlements 
in the survey area again reached the density of Early Bronze Age II. Finds 


99 Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, p. 56; see also Mellaart 1959, pp. 131-162. 

9 Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, pp. 199-242, fig. P. 47-50, 52, 55-58, 63-66. 
©" Blegen et al. 1950, figs 180: 25; 181: 2, п. 

12 Efe 19942, fig. 9: 39. 
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from this period were detected in a total of 56 settlements. All those settle- 
ments which had existed in Early Bronze Age III continued in this phase. 
In addition, we see that some 42 new settlements (sites 1, 7-13, 15, 16, 19, 21, 
23, 26, 28, 30, 32, 33, 35» 37» 39» 41, 42» 45, 48, 50, 51, 53» 55» 56, 61-64, 67, 
73-76, 78, 79, 86, 88, 89 and 106) were established. Even though occupa- 
tion was most dense on the plain, large settlements were also established in 
high regions, especially where natural passes were located. Places such as 
Asar Tepe (site 88), established along the Meander Valley in the Са! region, 
Höyük Mevkii (site 89), and Belence Höyük (site 55), located at the entrance 
of the valley of the Küfü Stream, were, in particular, fortress-style settle- 
ments. This construction shows a quite close similarity to what we encoun- 
tered in the region in Early Bronze Age II. 

The structure of settlements on the plain also differed in this period. The 
topographic data from the settlements show that central settlements such as 
Beycesultan, Degirmen Hóyük (site 14), Kepir Hóyük (site 70) were con- 
structed with upper and lower towns (Map 3). The palace building detected 
at Beycesultan, and the wall that was believed to have surrounded the city, 
prove the existence of such a planned cities.'% 

When the size and distribution of settlements in the area are taken into 
consideration, we encounter at least three different categories. It is under- 
stood that Beycesultan ranked at the top of the settlement system in the 
region in this period. Apart from Beycesultan, Kepir Hóyük (site 70), 
which controlled the Baklan and Cal Plains, was the second largest centre 
in the region. It might be thought that Degirmen Hóyük (site 14), east of 
Beycesultan, and Çandır Höyük on the Gümüşsu Plain were likewise sec- 
ondary centres in the region. These centres were surrounded by smaller, 
tertiary settlements and the villages located around them. 

It is understood that this settlement scheme, observed in the Middle 
Bronze Age, continued into the Late Bronze Age without undergoing any 
considerable change. Some 11 small settlements that had only been inhabited 
in the Middle Bronze Age (sites 14, 28, 29, 62, 63, 67, 73—76 and 79) were not 
inhabited in the Late Bronze Age. Since some 12 new settlements (sites 4—6, 
I8, 31, 57, 60, 69, 81, 82, 104 and 107) were established instead of them, the 
number of settlements in this period remained almost the same: 57 in total. 

The closest analogues of the Middle and Late Bronze Age pottery finds 
that we detected in the settlements are still among the finds from Beycesul- 
tan that belonged to these periods.'^^ Wheel-made, hard fired, grit-tem- 


'5 Lloyd and Mellaart 1965, pp. 3-34, 46-47, fig. A.13, A.20. 
4 Lloyd and Mellaart 1965, рр. 69-138, fig. P.1—6, 10, 12-16, 24-26, 31-33; see also Mel- 
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pered and light pinkish pottery with delicate workmanship predominates in 
Middle Bronze Age finds (Figs 13: 1-22; 14: 1-37; 15: 1-32). It is observed 
that the forms mostly include bowls with bead (Fig. 13: 7, 9, 11) and 
incurving rims (Figs 13: 15, 17; 14: 9, її), carinated bowls (Fig. 14: 2), 
plates (Fig. 13: 10, 16), bowls with a handle (Fig. 13: 18), and pots and jars 
(Figs 13: 19; 14: 12—13). 

Goblet pedestals (Figs 18: її; 19: 3—4), storage jar fragments with 
impressed decoration (Fig. 19: 6-8) bowls with a handle (Fig. 17: 1-2), 
bowls with a handle on the rim (Fig. 18: 5), plates, bottles and pots were 
quite extensively found among the pottery of the Late Bronze Age (Figs 16: 
1—23; 17: 1-25; 18: 1-30; 19: 1-8). Mostly red- or brown-slipped pottery 
with burnish decoration comprises the characteristic ware groups of this 
period. 


Conclusion 


The initial assessments of the data we obtained from our surveys indicate 
that early settlements in the Upper Meander Basin began in the Late Neo- 
lithic Period and continued uninterruptedly until the end of the Early 
Chalcolithic period. When pottery similarities are considered, it can be seen 
that the Upper Meander Basin was located in the same cultural region as 
the Late Neolithic/Early Chalcolithic periods we know from the Lake Dis- 
trict. No hierarchical structuring stood out among the settlements and they 
were, in the style of villages, located independently on the plain. The data 
obtained from the Lake District point out that class differences had not yet 
become obvious. 

It is understood that the settlement process in the region was interrupted 
at the end of the Early Chalcolithic Period, which coincided with a great 
fire observed in many settlements in Western Anatolia. Although the causes 
of this interruption are not yet clearly known, it is observed that the whole 
of southwestern Anatolia and the Upper Meander Basin were inhabited by 
different culture groups in the Late Chalcolithic period, as of the last quar- 
ter of the fifth millennium BC. It appears that settlements that functioned 
as centres within their location occurred in this period, in which differen- 
tiation was observed in material culture and settlement order. This period 


laart and Murray 1995, pp. 1-88, fig. P. 1-49. It is also possible to cite parallels between the 
ceramics inventories of Küllüoba (Transitional Period IID-IIA) in the Eskişehir region (for 
fig. 13: 7, 9, 15, 17-18, see Efe and Türkteki 2005, figs 7: 1, 3; 8а: 6-7; 8b: 8-10) and also Troy 
(for figs 13: 18 and 14: 16 see Blegen er al. 1958, figs 214b: A82; 216: c73). 
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was investigated by means of an exploratory trench at Beycesultan; how- 
ever, the metal finds obtained show the wealth of the centres concerned.’® 
It is probable that these large settlements were focuses of attraction for the 
surrounding small settlements. 

The Early Bronze Age is remarkable for a significant increase in the 
number of settlements in the Upper Meander Basin, as in the whole of 
Western Anatolia. This increase peaked in Early Bronze Age II and hierar- 
chical structures among the settlements became more evident. Castle-style 
settlements established on the transportation routes indicate that move- 
ment among regions was considered important. The metal finds, imported 
potteries, use of the wheel in pottery production, and sanctuary buildings 
and palaces, all of which were detected in settlements such as Beycesultan, 
Troy and Kiilliioba, are concrete indications of the wealth resulting from 
interregional commercial relations. It is understood that this trade, manip- 
ulated by local beys, played a significant role in the development and 
growth of regional centres. With new structuring and some changes in the 
settlement system, these developments continued into Early Bronze Age HI. 

An increase in the number of settlements that was observed during the 
Middle Bronze Age, the fortresses that developed on the routes of roads, 
and the hierarchical structuring in the form of an upper city and a lower 
city observed in large settlements indicate the advanced stage of develop- 
ments that started in Early Bronze Age II. It is known that regional king- 
doms and countries, also mentioned in the written Hittite sources, now 
controlled the frontiers in Western Anatolia and formed relations with 
other regional forces. This political structure is understood to have contin- 
ued uninterruptedly until the end of the Late Bronze Age. 
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Ceramic Catalogue 


Fig. 1: Neolithic-Early Chalcolithic Ceramic Examples 


1. 


10. 


II. 


From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA377/138, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 4/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
6/6-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade, Decoration: Red-coloured chev- 
ron motif with four lines is applied on the interior surface 

From site 43, Ceramic No: 43/genel/33, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 4/4-Dark Brown, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Grit, mica, 
Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 
From site 43, Ceramic No: 43/SA301/03, Fabric Colour: 10YR 7/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 5Y 7/4- 
Cream, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Handmade, Decoration: Light brown-coloured horizontal motif is 
applied on the interior surface 

From site 84, Ceramic No: 84/genel/34, Fabric Colour: 2.5 YR 5/6-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 
From site 43, Ceramic No: 43/genel/37, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Firing: Moderately fired, Handmade 
From site 33, Ceramic No: 33/SA214/07, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 5/8-Brick 
Red, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Handmade 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA378/169, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6- 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5 YR 6/6-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
6/6-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, organic, Exterior Burnished, 
Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: Red-coloured 
motif is applied on the interior surface 

From site 28, Ceramic No: 28/genel/o2, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
5/6-Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA377/127, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Grit, 
organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 
From site 10, Ceramic No: 10/SA63/12, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 5/4- 
Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Handmade 

From site o5, Ceramic No: 05/SA23/o1, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 7/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 6/8-Orange, Internal Colour: 10YR 8/4- 
Light Buff, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decora- 
tion: Red-coloured diagonal motif is applied on the interior surface 
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From site 12, Ceramic No: 12/SA79/o1, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
5/6-Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 10, Ceramic No: 10/SA63/10, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/4-Brown, Exte- 
rior Colour: 5YR 4/4-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 10R 4/6-Red, Inclusions: 
Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 
From site 88, Ceramic No: 88/SA960/130, Fabric Colour: 10YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Internal Colour: тоК 4/6-Red, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior 
Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderately fired, Handmade 
From site 33, Ceramic No: 33/SA218/o1, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 7/3-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5 YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5 YR 
6/4-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: Dark brown-coloured vertical motif 
is applied on the interior surface 

From site 39, Ceramic No: 39/5А>73/о1, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 7/3-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 4/3-Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 7/3-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: Light 
brown-coloured dot pattern is applied on the interior surface 

From site 34, Ceramic No: 34/SA219/o1, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 2.5/1-Black, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/2-Grey Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/2-Grey 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Under-fired, Handmade 

From site 28, Ceramic No: 28/genel/o3, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Internal Colour: 10R 4/4-Dark Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Firing: 
Moderate, Handmade 

From site 12, Ceramic No: 12/SA80/20, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5 YR 6/6-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 6/6- 
Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 34, Ceramic No: 34/SA219/30, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 5YR 5/4-Brown, Inclu- 
sions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderately 
fired, Handmade, Decoration: Dark brown-coloured vertical motif is 
applied on the exterior surface 


Neolithic-Early Chalcolithic Ceramic Examples 


From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/genel/212, Fabric Colour: 5 YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Grit, organic, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 05, Ceramic No: 05/genel/40, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 10R 5/6-Red, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Fir- 
ing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA370/03, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 4/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 4/6-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Moderate, Handmade 
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From site 43, Ceramic No: 43/genel/35, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA377/124, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6- 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
5/6-Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, organic, Exterior Burnished, Inte- 
rior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA377/123, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6- 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
5/6-Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 33, Ceramic No: 33/5А215/04, Fabric Colour: 10YR 6/2-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10YR 5/2-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 
7/3-Light Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 12, Ceramic No: 12/SA79/os, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/8-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/8-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Handmade 

From site 51, Ceramic No: 51/SA305/03, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclu- 
sions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Handmade 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA377/131, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 4/2-Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 4/2-Brown, 
Inclusions: None, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Handmade 

From site 05, Ceramic No: 05/SA23/02, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 8/3-Light 
Buff, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/6- 
Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Fir- 
ing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: A square form on the interior surface 
is painted around with red colour 

From site 43, Ceramic No: 43/genel/36, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 4/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
4/6-Red Brown, Inclusions: None, Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: 
A knob is applied on the interior surface of rim sherd, a big cream-coloured 
triangle motif is applied on the exterior surface 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA379/189, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 7/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
7/6-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Firing: Moderate, Hand- 
made, Decoration: Red brown-coloured horizontal motif is applied in par- 
allel lines on the interior surface 

From site 39, Ceramic No: 39/SA272/02, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 6/3-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Handmade, Decoration: Light brown-coloured four-line motif is 
horizontally applied on the interior surface 
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From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA379/188, Fabric Colour: 10YR 7/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 7/4- 
Light Brown, Inclusions: 2.5YR 5/4-Brown, Firing: Moderate, Handmade, 
Decoration: On top of the dark brown-coloured two lines in parallel is 
applied a light brown-coloured square form on the interior surface 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA370/14, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 4/8-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
4/8-Red Brown, Inclusions: Organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: Light buff-coloured diago- 
nal motif with three lines is applied on the exterior surface 

From site 43, Ceramic No: 43/genel/38, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 8/4-Light Buff, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5ҮК 4/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: тоК 8/3-Cream, 
Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moder- 
ate, Handmade, Decoration: Red-coloured linear motif is applied on the 
interior surface 

From site 05, Ceramic No: 05/genel/43, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Handmade, Decoration: Brown-coloured diagonal motif of parallel 
lines is applied on the exterior surface 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA378/174, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4- 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 7/4- 
Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade, Decoration: Red brown-col- 
oured linear motif is applied on the interior surface, the motif is composed 
of five diagonal lines in parallel and chevron motif with five lines 

From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/SA321/o1, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 4/6-Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA370/06, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Inclusions: Mica, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Fir- 
ing: Hard, Handmade 

From site o5, Ceramic No: os/genel/42, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 6/4- 
Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 88, Ceramic No: 88/SA960/133, Fabric Colour: 10YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
5/4-Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Firing: Moderate, Handmade, Deco- 
ration: Dark brown-coloured diagonal motif is applied on the exterior sur- 
face 

From site 12, Ceramic No: 12/5А79/о9, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 7/4-Buff, 
Exterior Colour: 5YR 7/4-Buff, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/8-Red Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Handmade, Decoration: Red brown-coloured horizontal motif with 
four parallel lines is applied on the exterior surface 
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From site 10, Ceramic No: 10/SA64/04, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/8-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 4/8-Red Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Handmade, Decoration: Red brown-coloured motif is applied on the inte- 
rior surface 


Neolithic-Early Chalcolithic Ceramic Examples 


From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA373/65, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA375/97, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/8-Brick 
Red, Exterior Colour: 2.5ҮК 5/6-Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exte- 
rior Burnished, Firing: Moderately fired, Handmade 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA370/02, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 10R 4/6-Red, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, Inclu- 
sions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Mod- 
erate, Handmade 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA378/160, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4- 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, organic, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 84, Ceramic No: 84/genel/o6, Fabric Colour: $ҮК 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5ҮК 5/6-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 84, Ceramic No: 84/genel/o9, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/2-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10R 4/6-Red, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 7/2-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 
From site 84, Ceramic No: 84/genel/10, Fabric Colour: 5; YR 4/2-Dark 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10R 5/6-Red, Internal Colour: 5YR 5/3-Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Fir- 
ing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 84, Ceramic No: 84/genel/or, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA379/194, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4- 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 5/6-Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, 
Exterior Burnished, Firing: Moderately fired, Handmade 

From site 14, Ceramic No: 14/SA290/85, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 5YR 5/4-Brown, Inclusions: 
None, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 
From site 33, Ceramic No: 33/SA217/02, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/8-Brick 
Red, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 4/2- 
Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Handmade 
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From site 84, Ceramic No: 84/genel/o8, Fabric Colour: 10YR 4/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 5YR 5/4-Brown, Inclu- 
sions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA379/193, Fabric Colour: 10YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 4/4-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 5/1- 
Grey, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA373/67, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 2.5/4-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 2.5/4- 
Dark Brown, Inclusions: Limestone, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA370/07, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 4/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5ҮК 4/6-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 51, Ceramic No: 51/SA306/o1, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior 
Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 84, Ceramic No: 84/genel/17, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/3-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 10R 4/6-Red, Internal Colour: 2.5ҮК 6/4-Light Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 
From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA379/192, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6- 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/6-Brown, Internal Colour: 5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Fir- 
ing: Moderate, Handmade 


Fig. 4: Late Chalcolithic Ceramic Examples 
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From site 03, Ceramic No: 03/SA12/75, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 4/4-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5 YR 
4/4-Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 43, Ceramic No: 43/genel/15, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 7/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10YR 7/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 
7/3-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA379/203, Fabric Colour: 10YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10YR 5/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 10 YR 
5/3-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 28, Ceramic No: 28/genel/10, Fabric Colour: Gleyı 2.5/10-Dark Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/6-Brown, Internal Colour: 5YR 5/6-Brown, Inclusions: 
Organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 
From site 08, Ceramic No: 08/SA57/o1, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: ıoR 4/8-Red, Internal Colour: 1oR 4/8-Red, 
Inclusions: Organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Handmade, Decoration: Pattern burnished with two angular lines is applied 
on the exterior surface 
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From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA372/63, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 6/6-Orange, 
Inclusions: Limestone, Firing: Under-fired, Handmade 

From site 04, Ceramic No: 04/genel/47, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 4/4-Dark 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 6/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
6/3-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Firing: Moderate, Hand- 
made 

From site 14, Ceramic No: 14/SA297/100, Fabric Colour: Gleyr 4/N-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 
6/4-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, mica, Firing: Moderate, Hand- 
made 

From site 14, Ceramic No: 14/SA293/89, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 14, Ceramic No: 14/SA295/94, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, organic, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 04, Ceramic No: 04/SA20/68, Fabric Colour: 10YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 
6/4-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 14, Ceramic No: 14/SA94/or, Fabric Colour: 10YR 6/3-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10YR 4/2-Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 4/2- 
Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Handmade 

From site 30, Ceramic No: 30/SA206/16, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 4/1-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/3- 
Light Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: Incised linear decoration with 
crossed lines side by side is applied on the rim of sherd 

From site то, Ceramic No: 10/SA65-66/18, Fabric Colour: Gleyr 3/N-Dark 
Grey, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 29, Ceramic No: 29/genel/13, Fabric Colour: 2.5 YR 3/1-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 5/3- 
Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 29, Ceramic No: 29/SA190/03, Fabric Colour: тоҮК 4/1-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 10YR 4/1-Dark Grey, Internal Colour: 10YR 6/2- 
Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site o5, Ceramic No: os/genel/s3, Fabric Colour: 10YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10YR 5/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 
4/1-Dark Grey, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade, Decoration: Pattern burnished with 
lines cutting each other is applied on the rim of sherd 

From site 69, Ceramic No: 69/ktaraf/os, Fabric Colour: 2.5Y 5/1-Сгеу, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5Y 4/1-Dark Grey, Internal Colour: 2.5Y 6/1-Grey, 
Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 
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From site 79, Ceramic No: 79/SA347/o1, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 7/6-Light 
Brick Red, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
7/4-Light Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, 
Handmade, Decoration: Dark brown-coloured vertical motif with two lines 
is applied on the exterior surface 

From site 30, Ceramic No: 30/SA208/58, Fabric Colour: 10YR 5/2-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10YR 4/2-Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Bur- 
nished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: Cream- 
coloured linear motif with lines cutting each other is applied on the exterior 
surface 

From site 69, Ceramic No: 69/ktaraf/o4, Fabric Colour: 10YR 4/1-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 10YR 5/2-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 4/1- 
Dark Grey, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, 
Handmade 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA375/115, Fabric Colour: 10YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5ҮК 6/6-Orange, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
6/6-Orange, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Firing: Under-fired, Handmade 
From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA379/208, Fabric Colour: 5 YR 6/8-Brick 
Red, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 5YR 6/8-Brick 
Red, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 


Late Chalcolithic Ceramic Examples 


From site 12, Ceramic No: 12/SA79/23, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5ҮК 6/6-Orange, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, 
Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 04, Ceramic No: 04/genel/44, Fabric Colour: 10YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/1-Grey, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/4- 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 41, Ceramic No: 41/genel/o2, Fabric Colour: 10YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10YR 6/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 
7/2-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 
From site 36, Ceramic No: 36/SA245/o1, Fabric Colour: 2.5 YR 4/1-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 6/6-Orange, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
6/6-Orange, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 28, Ceramic No: 28/genel/o9, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 3/1-Black, 
Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Handmade 

From site 14, Ceramic No: 14/SA295/95, Fabric Colour: Gleyı 2.5/N-Black, 
Exterior Colour: Gleyı 3/N-Dark Grey, Internal Colour: Gley1 3/N-Dark 
Grey, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 73, Ceramic No: 73/SA339/o1, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Lime- 
stone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 
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From site 88, Ceramic No: 88/5А357/о2, Fabric Colour: 2.5ҮК 5/1-Grey, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 6/1-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/1-Grey, 
Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moder- 
ate, Handmade 

From site 72, Ceramic No: 72/genel/or, Fabric Colour: Gleyt 2.5/N-Black, 
Internal Colour: 7.5 YR 5/3-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: A hole is drilled on the 
surface of sherd 

From site 79, Ceramic No: 79/SA349/02, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, 
Handmade 

From site 06, Ceramic No: 06/SA46/23, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 3/1-Black, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/3-Brown, Internal Colour: 5YR 5/3-Brown, Inclu- 
sions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Mod- 
erate, Handmade 

From site 05, Ceramic No: os/genel/5s, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Grit, 
organic, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 89, Ceramic No: 89/SA363/11, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 4/2-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 10R 5/1-Grey, Internal Colour: 2.5 YR 6/3-Light Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, organic, mica, Interior Burnished, Firing: Under-fired, 
Handmade 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA377/150, Fabric Colour: Gleyr 3/N-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: Gleyı 3/N-Dark Grey, Internal Colour: Gleyı 
3/N-Dark Grey, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 35, Ceramic No: 35/SA236/o1, Fabric Colour: 10YR 5/2-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 
From site 43, Ceramic No: 43/genel/39, Fabric Colour: 5YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10R 4/4-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: roR 4/4- 
Dark Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA378/185, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5 YR 5/6-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 41, Ceramic No: 41/genel/o1, Fabric Colour: 10YR 4/1-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 4/1-Dark Grey, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 4/1- 
Dark Grey, Inclusions: Grit, organic, mica, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 
From site 03, Ceramic No: 03/SA13/73, Fabric Colour: Gleyr 4/N-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: Gley1 4/N-Dark Grey, Internal Colour: 10R 4/1- 
Dark Grey, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 30, Ceramic No: 30/1999survey/68, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4- 
Brown, Internal Colour: 5 YR 6/3-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Firing: 
Moderate, Handmade 
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From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/genel/276, Fabric Colour: Gleyı 2.5/N-Black, 
Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 


Fig. 6: Late Chalcolithic Ceramic Examples 


I; 


IO. 


II. 


I2. 


From site 30, Ceramic No: 30/SA207/11, Fabric Colour: 7.5 YR 4/1-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 3/4-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 4/8- 
Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 29, Ceramic No: 29/SA190/os, Fabric Colour: 2.5ҮК 4/1-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 7.5ҮК 4/2-Brown, Internal Colour: 7.3 YR 4/2- 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 04, Ceramic No: 04/SA20/06, Fabric Colour: Gleyı 3/10Y-Dark 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5Y 3/1-Black, Internal Colour: 2.5Y 3/1-Black, 
Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Handmade 

From site 12, Ceramic No: 12/SA79/25, Fabric Colour: 10YR 4/2-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 10YR 4/2-Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 4/2-Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Fir- 
ing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 71, Ceramic No: 71/SA332/03, Fabric Colour: Gleyr 3/N-Dark 
Grey, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 27, Ceramic No: 27/SA173/04, Fabric Colour: 2.5ҮК 4/1-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 4/1-Dark Grey, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 4/1- 
Dark Grey, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 05, Ceramic No: 05/genel/54, Fabric Colour: 10YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10YR 5/1-Grey, Internal Colour: 10YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 43, Ceramic No: 43/genel/4o, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, organic, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 
From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/SA325/17, Fabric Colour: Gleyı 2.5/N-Black, 
Exterior Colour: 5YR 7/4-Buff, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 7/4-Buff, Inclusions: 
Grit, limestone, Firing: Under-fired, Handmade 

From site 99, Ceramic No: 99/SA375/113, Fabric Colour: 10YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 10 YR 
7/4-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, organic, Exterior Burnished, 
Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 90, Ceramic No: 90/SA366/or, Fabric Colour: Сіеуі 2.5/N-Black, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, organic, 
Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/SA322/08, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/8-Brick 
Red, Exterior Colour: 10YR 4/2-Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 4/2-Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, mica, Firing: Hard, Handmade 
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From site 29, Ceramic No: 29/SA190/o2, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 4/1-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 6/1-Grey, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 6/1-Grey, 
Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Handmade 

From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/SA319/35, Fabric Colour: Gley1 8/10Y-Cream, 
Exterior Colour: Gleyr 3/5GY-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: Gley1 3/5СҮ- 
Dark Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 29, Ceramic No: 29/SA192/10, Fabric Colour: 2.5Y 3/1-Black, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5Y 4/1-Dark Grey, Internal Colour: 2.5Y 4/1-Dark Grey, 
Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 
From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/SA323/12, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/2-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 3/1-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 5/1-Grey, 
Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moder- 
ate, Handmade 

From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/SA324/28, Fabric Colour: 2.5Y 5/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 4/2-Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5Y 6/2-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 30, Ceramic No: 30/1999survey/67, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/6- 
Light Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 3/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 
2.5YR 3/6-Red Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/SA320/24, Fabric Colour: Gley1 8/5GY- 
Cream, Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 71, Ceramic No: 71/SA329/04, Fabric Colour: 10YR 7/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
3/2-Dark Brown, Inclusions: Mica, limestone, Firing: Moderate, Hand- 
made 

From site 30, Ceramic No: 30/SA207/69, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 3/1-Black, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5 YR 4/3-Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/genel/278, Fabric Colour: Gleyı 2.5/N-Black, 
Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Moderate, Handmade 


Fig. 7: EBA I Ceramic Examples 


i. 


From site 39, Ceramic No: 39/SA272/03, Fabric Colour: 10YR 2/1-Black, 
Exterior Colour: 5Y 2.5/1-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 5Y 2.5/1-Dark 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Moderate, Handmade, Decoration: Spi- 
ral-shaped horizontal plastic decoration is applied on the exterior surface of 
rim sherd 

From site 27, Ceramic No: 27/byamac/16, Fabric Colour: 10YR 4/2-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 10YR 5/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 5/4-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Handmade 
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From site 69, Ceramic No: 69/ktaraf/15, Fabric Colour: 7.5ҮК 7/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade, 
Decoration: A knob is applied on the exterior surface of rim sherd 

From site 79, Ceramic No: 79/SA347/os, Fabric Colour: 2.5Y 4/1-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 10YR 2/1-Black, Internal Colour: тоҮК 2/1-Black, 
Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Moderate, Handmade 

From site 12, Ceramic No: 12/SA78/41, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/1-Grey, 
Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 89, Ceramic No: 89/SA362/110, Fabric Colour: Gley1 5/N-Grey, 
Exterior Colour: Gley1 5/N-Grey, Internal Colour: Gleyr 7/10Y-Cream, 
Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Handmade 

From site 44, Ceramic No: 44/yamac/30, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/8-Brick 
Red, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, mica, organic, Exterior Burnished, Fir- 
ing: Under-fired, Handmade 

From site 42, Ceramic No: 42/SA299/03, Fabric Colour: 7.5 YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10YR 7/2-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5 YR 
6/4-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 28, Ceramic No: 28/SA184/16, Fabric Colour: тоҮК 4/1-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 2.5/r-Black, Internal Colour: 1oYR 4/3- 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Moderate, Handmade 

From site 14, Ceramic No: 14/SA97/15, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5 YR 6/4-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, 
Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 14, Ceramic No: 14/SA90/84, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Handmade 

From site 25, Ceramic No: 25/SA165/o1, Fabric Colour: 1oYR 3/1-Black, 
Exterior Colour: 10YR 5/1-Grey, Internal Colour: 10YR 5/1-Grey, Inclu- 
sions: Limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Handmade 

From site 41, Ceramic No: 41/genel/o9, Fabric Colour: 2.5Y 5/3-Light 
Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 36, Ceramic No: 36/SA240/06, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 2.5/1-Black, 
Inclusions: Grit, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 61, Ceramic No: 61/SA316/02, Fabric Colour: Gley2 6/5B-Grey, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 10, Ceramic No: 10/SA63/20, Fabric Colour: 10YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5 YR 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 5/4- 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Handmade 
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From site 48, Ceramic No: 48/genel/o1, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 3/1-Black, 
Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, 
Handmade, Decoration: A lug is applied on the exterior surface of rim sherd 
From site 23, Ceramic No: 23/5А159/то, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 4/4-Dark 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 7/2-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
5/2-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 34, Ceramic No: 34/SA219/06, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 4/3-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Moderate, Handmade 

From site os, Ceramic No: 05/SA23/18, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 2.5/1-Black, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Grit, 
organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Hand- 
made 

From site 29, Ceramic No: 29/SA192/22, Fabric Colour: 10YR 3/1-Black, 
Exterior Colour: 10YR 5/2-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 5/2-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Moderate, Handmade 

From site 26, Ceramic No: 26/SA170/03, Fabric Colour: 10YR 5/1-Grey, 
Exterior Colour: 10YR 5/1-Grey, Internal Colour: 10YR 5/1-Grey, Inclu- 
sions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Mod- 
erate, Handmade 

From site 71, Ceramic No: 71/SA331/15, Fabric Colour: Gleyr 3/N-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 10YR 5/2-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 5/2- 
Light Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 73, Ceramic No: 73/SA338/03, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 4/1-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 7.5 YR 4/3-Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 4/1-Dark 
Grey, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Moderate, Handmade 


Fig. 8: EBA I Ceramic Examples 


T. 


From site 30, Ceramic No: 30/SA199/50, Fabric Colour: Gley2 2.5/5PB- 
Black, Exterior Colour: 5Y 5/1-Grey, Internal Colour: Gley2 3/5PB-Dark 
Grey, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Handmade 

From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/SA320/59, Fabric Colour: 10YR 7/3-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10R 5/8-Red, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior 
Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 72, Ceramic No: 72/SA334/12, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 4/3-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 5/4-Brown, Inclu- 
sions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 
From site 03, Ceramic No: 03/SA14/47, Fabric Colour: 10YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 10YR 5/6-Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Moderate, Handmade, Decoration: Vertical plas- 
tic decoration is applied on the neck of sherd 
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From site 11, Ceramic Мо: 11/SA73/12, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 3/2-Dark 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 3/2-Dark Brown, Inclusions: Organic, Fir- 
ing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 30, Ceramic No: 30/SA208/77, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 3/1-Dark 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5Y 4/1- 
Dark Grey, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Fir- 
ing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 55, Ceramic No: 55/SA307/o1, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 4/6-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5YR 5/6-Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Mica, limestone, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 09, Ceramic No: o9/hcevresi/o3, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 2.5/1- 
Black, Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Under-fired, Handmade 

From site 08, Ceramic No: 08/SA56/06, Fabric Colour: 2.5Y 2.5/1-Black, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 58, Ceramic No: 58/genel/or, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Grit, 
Exterior Burnished, Firing: Under-fired, Handmade 

From site 29, Ceramic No: 29/SA192/14, Fabric Colour: 10YR 8/3-Light 
Buff, Exterior Colour: 10YR 8/4-Light Buff, Internal Colour: 10YR 8/4- 
Light Buff, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 35, Ceramic No: 35/SA231/o2, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 4/1-Dark Grey, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior 
Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 19, Ceramic No: 19/genel/o1, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 7/3-Buff, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 51, Ceramic No: 51/SA304/04, Fabric Colour: Gleyr 4/N-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 2.5Y 5/1-Grey, Internal Colour: 2.5Y 5/1-Grey, Inclu- 
sions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 
From site 64, Ceramic No: 64/genel/o1, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/8-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/8-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 88, Ceramic No: 88/SA360/04, Fabric Colour: Gley1 3/N-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: Gleyr 4/N-Dark Grey, Internal Colour: Gleyı 
4/N-Dark Grey, Inclusions: None, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 33, Ceramic No: 33/SA214/10, Fabric Colour: 10YR 3/1-Black, 
Exterior Colour: 10YR 5/2-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Bur- 
nished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 27, Ceramic No: 27/genel/33, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 4/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5ҮК 4/6-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Handmade 
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From site 03, Ceramic No: 03/SA14/45, Fabric Colour: 10YR 4/3-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Grit, 
mica, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Under-fired, Handmade 

From site 14, Ceramic No: 14/SA297/107, Fabric Colour: sYR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Firing: 
Moderate, Handmade, Decoration: Fluted decoration with vertical lines is 


applied on the handle 


Fig. 9: EBA II Ceramic Examples 


I. 


From site 23, Ceramic No: 23/SA157/08, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 7/6-Light 
Brick Red, Exterior Colour: 5YR 5/6-Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior 
Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 29, Ceramic No: 29/5Ат92/5о, Fabric Colour: 2.5ҮК 4/1-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/2-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
5/2-Light Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: Reel-type tunnel handle 
with fluted decoration is applied on the rim sherd 

From site 72, Ceramic No: 72/genel/118, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 6/8-Orange, Internal Colour: 2.5 YR 6/8-Orange, 
Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Fir- 
ing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: Horizontal fluted decoration is applied 
on the exterior surface of the sherd 

From site 18, Ceramic No: 18/hcevresi/o2, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
5/3-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 25, Ceramic No: 25/dyamac/o7, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10YR 6/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
6/4-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 14, Ceramic No: 14/SA89/26, Fabric Colour: 5YR 7/6-Light 
Brick Red, Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 6/6-Orange, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
6/6-Orange, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Fir- 
ing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 29, Ceramic No: 29/SA190/63, Fabric Colour: 7.5 YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5ҮК 6/6-Orange, Internal Colour: 1oR 5/4- 
Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: Groove decoration is 
applied on the exterior surface 

From site 69, Ceramic No: 69/ktaraf/ss, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/6-Brown, Internal Colour: 5YR 5/6-Brown, Inclu- 
sions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Hand- 
made, Decoration: A knob is applied on the exterior surface of rim sherd 
From site 95, Ceramic No: 95/genel/o2, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: sYR 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 5YR 5/4-Brown, Inclu- 
sions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Handmade 
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From site 36, Ceramic No: 36/SA239/48, Fabric Colour: Gleyı 2.5/N-Black, 
Exterior Colour: Gleyı 5/10Y-Grey Brown, Internal Colour: Сіеуі 3/5GY- 
Dark Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Moderate, Handmade, Decoration: Reel-type tunnel handle with 
spiral decoration is applied on the rim sherd 

From site 25, Ceramic No: 25/SA283/29, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 5YR 5/4-Brown, Inclu- 
sions: Grit, organic, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 79, Ceramic No: 79/SA347/21, Fabric Colour: 7.5 YR 4/4-Dark 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 4/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
4/6-Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 
From site 12, Ceramic No: 12/SA81/56, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 7/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5YR 5/8-Brick Red, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior 
Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 09, Ceramic No: 09/SA61/06, Fabric Colour: 2.5 YR 5/6-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5 YR 4/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 4/6- 
Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Fir- 
ing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 11, Ceramic No: 11/5A77/10, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/8-Brick Red, 
Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 03, Ceramic No: о3/5А14/51, Fabric Colour: 7.5 YR 8/6-Buff, 
Exterior Colour: 10R 4/8-Red, Internal Colour: 10R 4/8-Red, Inclusions: 
Organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Hand- 
made, Decoration: Horizontal plastic decoration with ribs is on the surface 
of the rim sherd 

From site 88, Ceramic No: 88/SA358/29, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 1oR 5/6-Red, Internal Colour: 10R 5/6-Red, Inclusions: 
None, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 
From site 38, Ceramic No: 38/SA262/54, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 4/6-Dark 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard fired, Hand- 
made, Decoration: Reel-type tunnel handle with spiral decoration is applied 
on the rim sherd 

From site 43, Ceramic No: 43/5A302/20, Fabric Colour: 2.5 YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10R 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 10R 6/4- 
Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 69, Ceramic No: 69/ktaraf/68, Fabric Colour: Gley1 3/N-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Hand- 
made 

From site 41, Ceramic No: 41/genel/18, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 6/6-Orange, 
Exterior Colour: 1oR 5/6-Red, Internal Colour: 1oR 5/6-Red, Inclusions: 
Grit, mica, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 38, Ceramic No: 38/SA260/14, Fabric Colour: 2.5 YR 4/6-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Firing: Moderate, Handmade, Decoration: 
A lug is applied on the exterior surface of rim sherd 
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From site 16, Ceramic No: 16/5А15/о2, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5YR 4/2-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 6/4- 
Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 75, Ceramic No: 75/SA340/54, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 4/1-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 10YR 4/1-Dark Grey, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 5/1- 
Grey, Inclusions: Grit, mica, organic, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Handmade, Decoration: Spiral shaped horizontal plastic decoration is 
applied on the exterior surface of rim sherd 

From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/SA325/100, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 
6/8-Orange, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 
2.5YR 6/6-Orange, Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 71, Ceramic No: 71/SA330/32, Fabric Colour: Gley2 2.5/5PB- 
Black, Exterior Colour: Gley2 3/5PB-Dark Grey, Internal Colour: Gley2 
3/sPB-Dark Grey, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: Pattern burnished with zig- 
zag line is applied on the exterior surface 

From site or, Ceramic No: o1/SA08/27, Fabric Colour: 7.5 YR 4/4-Dark 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 4/3-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5 YR 
4/3-Dark Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 19, Ceramic No: 19/SA137/06, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/1-Сгеу, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5 YR 7/2-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 7/2-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Handmade 

From site 10, Ceramic No: 10/SA65-66/22, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4- 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5ҮК 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/4- 
Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Handmade 

From site 08, Ceramic No: 08/SA59/08, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 3/1-Dark Grey, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 3/1-Dark 
Grey, Inclusions: Organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Moderate, Handmade 


Fig. 10: EBA II Ceramic Examples 


I. 


From site 79, Ceramic No: 79/SA342/37, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, limestone, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade, Decoration: Vertical plastic fluted 
decoration is applied on the surface of rim sherd 

From site 88, Ceramic No: 88/SA360/05, Fabric Colour: 2.5 YR 6/6-Orange, 
Exterior Colour: тоК 5/6-Red, Internal Colour: 1oR 5/6-Red, Inclusions: 
Organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Under-fired, 
Handmade 

From site 48, Ceramic No: 48/genel/o8, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/8-Brick Red, 
Exterior Colour: 10YR 6/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 5/2-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Handmade, Decoration: A lug is applied on the exterior surface of 
rim sherd 
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From site 29, Ceramic No: 29/SA190/65, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Moderate, Handmade, Decoration: Horn-shaped plastic decoration 
is applied on the surface of rim sherd 

From site 44, Ceramic No: 44/genel/o7, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 3/1-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 4/1-Dark Grey, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 4/1- 
Dark Grey, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 55, Ceramic No: 55/SA310/06, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
6/6-Orange, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Fir- 
ing: Moderate, Handmade, Decoration: Horizontal plastic decoration is 
applied on the exterior surface 

From site 72, Ceramic No: 72/SA335/61, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 6/6-Orange, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 4/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 4/6-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: Semi-circular-shaped plastic grooved 
decoration is applied on the surface of rim sherd 

From site 39, Ceramic No: 39/SA272/18, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 7/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/8-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
5/8-Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: Fluted decoration with 
diagonal lines is applied on two side of handle 

From site 71, Ceramic No: 71/SA331/45, Fabric Colour: Gleyr 4/N-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: Gleyr 4/N-Dark Grey, Internal Colour: Gleyı 
4/N-Dark Grey, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 34, Ceramic No: 34/SA219/08, Fabric Colour: 10YR 4/2-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5 YR 4/2-Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5 YR 4/2-Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Handmade 

From site şo, Ceramic No: so/genel/o2, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/6-Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moder- 
ate, Handmade 

From site 69, Ceramic No: 69/ktaraf/s4, Fabric Colour: Gley1 2.5/N-Black, 
Exterior Colour: Gleyı 3/N-Dark Grey, Internal Colour: Gley1 3/N-Dark 
Grey, Inclusions: Sand, Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: Horn- 
shaped tunnel handle is applied on the surface of rim sherd 

From site 75, Ceramic No: 75/SA340/53, Fabric Colour: Gley1 2.5/N-Black, 
Exterior Colour: Gley2 5/5PB-Grey, Internal Colour: Gley2 5/sPB-Grey, 
Inclusions: Grit, organic Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Moderate, Handmade 

From site 03, Ceramic No: о3/5А14/52, Fabric Colour: 2.5ҮК 4/8-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 1oR 4/1-Dark Grey, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 4/8- 
Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: 
Fluted decoration with four lines in parallel is vertically applied on the exte- 
rior surface 
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From site 09, Ceramic No: og/hcevresi/os, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4- 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Grit, organic, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Mod- 
erate, Handmade, Decoration: Fluted decoration with four lines in parallel 
is vertically applied on the exterior surface 

From site 72, Ceramic No: 72/genel/26, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 4/4-Dark 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Firing: Moderate, Handmade, Decoration: 
Fluted decoration is applied on the exterior surface 

From site 03, Ceramic No: 03/SA13/13, Fabric Colour: 2.5 YR 6/8-Orange, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: None, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Handmade 

From site 14, Ceramic No: 14/hcevresi/31, Fabric Colour: 7.5 YR 4/3-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 4/3-Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5 YR 4/3-Brown, 
Inclusions: Organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Handmade 

From site 14, Ceramic No: 14/hcevresi/35, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 4/3-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/3-Brown, Inclusions: Sand, mica, Exterior Bur- 
nished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 29, Ceramic No: 29/SA192/44, Fabric Colour: 7.5 YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/3-Brown, Internal Colour: 5YR 5/3-Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 


Fig. 11: EBA II Ceramic Examples 
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From site 72, Ceramic No: 72/genel/19, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/8-Brick Red, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5 YR 6/6-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.3 YR 6/6- 
Light Brown, Inclusions: Mica, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 63, Ceramic No: 63/genel/14, Fabric Colour: Gley2 5/10B-Grey, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade, Decoration: Groove decoration is 
applied on the exterior surface 

From site 73, Ceramic No: 73/SA338/18, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 4/3-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5ҮК 5/4-Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, mica, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 71, Ceramic No: 71/SA329/61, Fabric Colour: 2.5 YR 4/3-Dark 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10YR 7/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 
7/3-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 58, Ceramic No: 58/genel/10, Fabric Colour: 7.5 YR 5/8-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 5 YR 3/4-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 4/6-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, organic, Firing: Moderate, Handmade, 
Decoration: Incised zigzag decoration is applied on the flat side of rim sherd 
From site 72, Ceramic No: 72/SA335/69, Fabric Colour: 5YR 4/3-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 10R 5/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 10R 4/6-Red, 
Inclusions: Grit, limestone, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 
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From site 51, Ceramic No: 51/SA306/10, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Hand- 
made, Decoration: Incised zigzag decoration is applied on the flat side of 
rim sherd 

From site 36, Ceramic No: 36/SA235/16, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 7/8-Light 
Brick Red, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 
6/6-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Firing: Moderate, Handmade, 
Decoration: A plastic decoration is applied on the rim sherd 

From site 38, Ceramic No: 38/genel/32, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 4/6-Red Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 10YR 7/2-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 5YR 6/3-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 49, Ceramic No: 49/SA302/14, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 7/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5 YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
5/6-Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 03, Ceramic No: 03/SA14/62, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 7/8-Light 
Orange, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/8-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
5/8-Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Moderate, Handmade, Decoration: Fluted decoration with short lines is 
diagonally applied on the exterior surface 

From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/SA325/93, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 6/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: $ҮК 5/3- 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, 
Handmade, Decoration: Incised spiral decoration is applied on the hori- 
zontal handle 

From site 90, Ceramic No: 90/SA366/03, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 4/3-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 5YR 5/3-Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 5/3-Brown, Inclu- 
sions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Mod- 
erate, Handmade 

From site 64, Ceramic No: 64/genel/35, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 6/4-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site об, Ceramic No: 06/SA46/20, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/8-Brick 
Red, Exterior Colour: 10YR 6/4-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Firing: 
Moderate, Handmade 

From site 30, Ceramic No: 30/SA201/13, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5YR 5/6-Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 4/4-Dark 
Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Handmade 

From site 28, Ceramic No: 28/genel/25, Fabric Colour: 2.5 YR 6/8-Orange, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 4/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5ҮК 4/6-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Handmade 

From site 27, Ceramic No: 27/genel/33, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 4/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5 YR 4/6-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Handmade 
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From site 75, Ceramic No: 75/SA340/74, Fabric Colour: 10R 5/6-Red, 
Exterior Colour: 10R 5/6-Red, Internal Colour: 5YR 7/6-Light Brick Red, 
Inclusions: Grit, mica, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 28, Ceramic No: 28/genel/24, Fabric Colour: тоК 5/1-Grey, 
Internal Colour: 10R 5/1-Grey, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Firing: Moderate, 
Handmade 

From site 69, Ceramic No: 69/ktaraf/6o, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 5/8-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: roR 5/8-Red, Internal Colour: 10R 5/8-Red, 
Inclusions: Grit, organic, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 14, Ceramic No: 14/SA93/70, Fabric Colour: 5YR 2.5/1-Black, 
Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moder- 
ate, Handmade 

From site 71, Ceramic No: 71/SA329/120, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 6/8-Orange, 
Exterior Colour: 10YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 6/4-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Moderate, Handmade 


Fig. 12: EBA III Ceramic Examples 


1. 


From site 27, Ceramic No: 27/kyamac/44, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 4/1-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 10YR 7/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 7/3- 
Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, organic, Exterior Burnished, 
Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: A lug is applied 
on the exterior surface of rim sherd 

From site 39, Ceramic No: 39/SA273/46, Fabric Colour: тоК 4/6-Red, 
Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Under-fired, Handmade 

From site 14, Ceramic No: 14/SA100/72, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 8/6-Buff, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 8/6-Buff, 
Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Handmade, Decoration: A lug is applied on the exterior surface of rim 
sherd 

From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/genel/285, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 6/6-Orange, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 6/6-Orange, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 6/6-Orange, 
Inclusions: None, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Handmade 

From site 71, Ceramic No: 71/SA331/92, Fabric Colour: 2.5ҮК 4/8-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 4/4-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 5/4- 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Under-fired, Wheel-made 

From site 36, Ceramic No: 36/SA241/58, Fabric Colour: 10YR 8/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 4/3-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
4/2-Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Fir- 
ing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 25, Ceramic No: 25/5А165/о4, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 4/4-Dark 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10YR 6/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 
4/1-Dark Grey, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Moderate, Handmade, Decoration: A lug is applied on the exterior 
surface of rim sherd 
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From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/SA325/229, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: 10R 4/8-Red, Inclusions: Sand, 
Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Wheel-made 

From site 34, Ceramic No: 34/SA223/13, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
6/4-Light Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/SA321/239, Fabric Colour: sYR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Grit, Fir- 
ing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 88, Ceramic No: 88/5A358/40, Fabric Colour: 2.5ҮК 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
5/3-Light Brown, Inclusions: None, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 30, Ceramic No: 30/1999survey/78, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/4- 
Light Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5ҮК 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 
2.5 YR 5/6-Red Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Wheel-made 

From site 89, Ceramic No: 89/SA362/32, Fabric Colour: 2.5ҮК 5/6-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10R 4/6-Red, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior 
Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 14, Ceramic No: 14/SA100/74, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 4/2-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5 YR 5/2-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 6/2-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 71, Ceramic No: 71/SA329/90, Fabric Colour: Gley1 5/10Y-Grey 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Gleyr 5/10 Y-Grey Brown, Internal Colour: Gleyı 
s/1oY-Grey Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 88, Ceramic No: 88/SA359/37, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10R 4/3-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 10R 4/3-Dark 
Brown, Inclusions: None, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 
From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/SA322/240, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/8-Brick 
Red, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 6/6-Orange, Internal Colour: 2.5ҮК 
6/6-Orange, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Fir- 
ing: Hard, Wheel-made 


Fig. 13: MBA Ceramic Examples 


I; 


From site or, Ceramic No: orbuyukkoni/rs, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/6- 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10YR 4/1-Dark Grey, Internal Colour: 5YR 5/4- 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 09, Ceramic No: 09/SA62/09, Fabric Colour: 2.5 YR 6/8-Orange, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/8-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5ҮК 5/8-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Wheel-made 

From site то, Ceramic No: 10/SA65-66/33, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4- 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/4- 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 
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From site 63, Ceramic No: 63/genel/o1, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 4/8-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 25, Ceramic No: 25/SA163/13, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 6/4-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 08, Ceramic No: 08/SA58/13, Fabric Colour: 10YR 7/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Grit, Exterior Burnished, Inerior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 
From site 16, Ceramic No: 16/SA108/os, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 5YR 6/3-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Wheel-made 
From site 09, Ceramic No: 09/SA62/08, Fabric Colour: 7.5 YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Grit, 
Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 78, Ceramic No: 78/5А351/15, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5 YR 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5ҮК 5/4-Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Fir- 
ing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 71, Ceramic No: 71/SA329/95, Fabric Colour: Gley1 4/N-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: Gleyı 5/N-Grey, Internal Colour: Gleyr 5/N-Grey, 
Inclusions: None, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 21, Ceramic No: 21/SA154/os, Fabric Colour: 7.5ҮК 8/4-Buff, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5 YR 8/4-Buff, Internal Colour: 7.5 YR 8/4-Buff, Inclu- 
sions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel- 
made 

From site 71, Ceramic No: 71/SA329/96, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 
From site 03, Ceramic No: 03/SA16/69, Fabric Colour: 2.5 YR 6/6-Orange, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/8-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 6/8-Orange, 
Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Wheel-made 

From site 29, Ceramic No: 29/SA197/111, Fabric Colour: 1oR 5/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10R 4/4-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 10R 4/4- 
Dark Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 37, Ceramic No: 37/SA256/04, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5 YR 4/4-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5 YR 4/4-Dark 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 41, Ceramic No: 41/genel/16, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Grit, 
Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 06, Ceramic No: 06/SA46/28, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 4/r-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 
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From site 35, Ceramic No: 35/SA226/31, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 7/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5 YR 6/6-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
6/6-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 13, Ceramic No: 13/5Апо/от, Fabric Colour: 5YR 7/6-Light 
Brick Red, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 7/6-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 
7.5YR 7/6-Light Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 36, Ceramic No: 36/SA234/101, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/8-Brick 
Red, Exterior Colour: 5 YR 7/4-Buff, Interior Colour: 5 YR 7/4-Buff, Inclu- 
sions: Grit, limestone, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 08, Ceramic No: o8/SAs6/12, Fabric Colour: 10YR 6/3-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Grit, 
mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 
From site 12, Ceramic No: 12/SA81/66, Fabric Colour: 5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 8/3-Light Buff, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 8/3- 
Light Buff, Inclusions: Grit, mica, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior 
Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 


Fig. 14: MBA Ceramic Examples 
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From site 74, Ceramic No: 74/genel/o1, Fabric Colour: 2.5 YR 5/6-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 6/6-Orange, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
6/6-Orange, Inclusions: Grit, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, 
Wheel-made 

From site 88, Ceramic No: 88/SA358/50, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 5YR 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 6/3-Light Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Firing: Moderate, Wheel-made 

From site 11, Ceramic No: 11/5A77/21, Fabric Colour: 10YR 5/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 5/8-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
5/8-Red Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 21, Ceramic No: 21/5А153/о1, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 6/8-Orange, 
Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Under-fired, Wheel-made 

From site 76, Ceramic No: 76/SA341/20, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/8-Brick 
Red, Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 5/8-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/8- 
Red Brown, Inclusions: Limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 14, Ceramic No: 14/5A87/41, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 89, Ceramic No: 89/SA363/49, Fabric Colour: 10YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/4- 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 16, Ceramic No: 16/SA115/14, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Grit, 
Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 
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From site 28, Ceramic No: 28/SA186/34, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, Internal Colour: 1oYR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 
From site 39, Ceramic No: 39/SA273/86, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/8-Brick 
Red, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Handmade, Decoration: A lug is applied on the exterior surface of 
rim sherd 

From site 25, Ceramic No: 25/SA165/10, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
6/4-Light Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 39, Ceramic No: 39/SA272/106, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4- 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Sand, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made, Decoration: Incised fish-bone motif on 
the horizontal plastic thin line decoration; applied on the neck of sherd 
From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/SA324/258, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 7/4-Buff, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 6/4-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 76, Ceramic No: 76/SA341/24, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Grit, 
mica, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Wheel-made 

From site 39, Ceramic No: 39/SA271/62, Fabric Colour: 2.5ҮК 4/6-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5ҮК 4/4-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
4/4-Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 39, Ceramic No: 39/SA272/108, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 7/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 6/4-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior 
Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 76, Ceramic No: 76/SA341/27, Fabric Colour: 10R 5/8-Red, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Grit, 
mica, Firing: Moderate, Wheel-made 

From site 19, Ceramic No: 19/SA134/36, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
6/4-Light Brown, Inclusions: None, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Wheel-made 

From site 25, Ceramic No: 25/SA165/09, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 5/4- 
Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 29, Ceramic No: 29/genel/113, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 3/1-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 10YR 8/4-Light Buff, Internal Colour: 10YR 8/4- 
Light Buff, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Fir- 
ing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 03, Ceramic No: 03/SA13/28, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 4/3-Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Firing: Moder- 


ately fired, Wheel-made 
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From site 28, Ceramic No: 28/SA184/35, Fabric Colour: 1oYR 3/1-Black, 
Exterior Colour: 10YR 4/2-Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 4/2-Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Handmade 

From site 07, Ceramic No: 07/SA54/09, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/1-Grey, 
Inclusions: Sand, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 09, Ceramic No: 09/SAG6o/11, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 4/6-Dark 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/6-Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/SA326/254, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 4/4-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Limestone, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 10, Ceramic No: 10/SA64/30, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Grit, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 21, Ceramic No: 21/SA154/06, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/8-Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Wheel-made 

From site 14, Ceramic No: 14/SA94/13, Fabric Colour: 10YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
6/4-Light Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Wheel-made 

From site 35, Ceramic No: 35/SA230/37, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 4/3-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5ҮК 6/4-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Wheel-made 

From site бт, Ceramic No: 61/SA317/26, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/8-Brick 
Red, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 6/6-Orange, Internal Colour: 2.5ҮК 
6/6-Orange, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 15, Ceramic No: 15/5A82/06, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 
From site 11, Ceramic No: 11/SA77/20, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 89, Ceramic No: 89/SA363/44, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
5/3-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 16, Ceramic No: 16/SA108/04, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/4-Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Firing: Moder- 
ate, Wheel-made 

From site 12, Ceramic No: 12/SA78/34, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/6-Brown, Inclusions: None, Firing: Hard, 
Wheel-made 

From site 106, Ceramic No: 106/SA386/04, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/8-Brick 
Red, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 7/4-Buff, Internal Colour: 2.5ҮК 6/6-Orange, 
Inclusions: Limestone, Firing: Moderate, Wheel-made 
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From site 03, Ceramic No: 03/SA13/29, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 7/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 7/6-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
7/6-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Moderate, Wheel-made 


Fig. 15: MBA Ceramic Examples 
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From site 11, Ceramic No: 11/5А77/18, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Mica, 
Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 16, Ceramic No: 16/SA115/15, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 4/6-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 4/6-Dark 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/SA328/265, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4- 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5 YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
6/4-Light Brown, Inclusions: Limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 41, Ceramic No: 41/genel/15, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/2-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, 
Wheel-made 

From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/SA324/257, Fabric Colour: 2.5 YR 4/6-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 4/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
4/6-Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 88, Ceramic No: 88/SA358/67, Fabric Colour: 7.5ҮК 8/4-Buff, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 5/4-Brown, Inclu- 
sions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 25, Ceramic No: 25/SA165/10, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
6/4-Light Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 61, Ceramic No: 61/SA316/18, Fabric Colour: 10YR 4/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Grit, Fir- 
ing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 61, Ceramic No: 61/SA317/22, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Grit, 
mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 
From site 88, Ceramic No: 88/SA360/57, Fabric Colour: 2.5 YR 6/8-Orange, 
Exterior Colour: тоК 5/6-Red, Internal Colour: 1oR 5/6-Red, Inclusions: 
None, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 
From site 16, Ceramic No: 16/SArı6/şı, Fabric Colour: 7.5 YR 7/2-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 


Hard, Wheel-made 
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From site 39, Ceramic No: 39/SA273/74, Fabric Colour: 10YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 4/4-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5ҮК 4/4-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Wheel-made 

C From site 39, Ceramic No: 39/SA271/67, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 4/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade, Deco- 
ration: Fluted decoration with diagonal lines is applied on the handle 

From site 48, Ceramic No: 48/genel/18, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/8-Brick Red, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5 YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Moderate, Wheel-made 

From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/SA328/250, Fabric Colour: 2.5 YR 
6/6-Orange, Exterior Colour: 7.5; YR 6/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 
7-5ҮК 6/3-Light Brown, Inclusions: Limestone, Firing: Hard, Handmade 
From site 36, Ceramic No: 36/SA242/99, Fabric Colour: 7.5 YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Mica, limestone, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 86, Ceramic No: 86/kuzey/15, Fabric Colour: 10YR 4/2-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 10YR 5/3-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, mica, 
Firing: Moderate, Handmade, Decoration: Thumb-impressed decoration is 
applied on the handle 

From site 16, Ceramic No: 16/5Апо/17, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/1-Grey, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Grit, 
Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: Thumb- 
impressed decoration is applied on the handle 

From site 16, Ceramic No: 16/SA116/48, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 5/8-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 4/8-Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, 
Exterior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade, Decoration: Fluted 
decoration with vertical lines is applied on the handle 

From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/genel/245, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10YR 6/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 6/3- 
Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: 
Fluted decoration with a vertical line is applied in the middle of handle 
From site 61, Ceramic No: 61/SA316/17, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 4/4-Dark 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 5/6- 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: A lug is 
applied on the exterior surface of rim sherd 

From site 11, Ceramic No: 11/5A77/22, Fabric Colour: 7.5 YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10YR 6/3-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior 
Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 08, Ceramic No: 08/SAs59/11, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/8-Brick Red, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 5/8-Brick Red, 
Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 35, Ceramic No: 35/SA236/24, Fabric Colour: Gleyr 3/N-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: Gley2 5/5PB-Grey, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 
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From site 76, Ceramic No: 76/SA341/21, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 4/4-Dark 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/4-Brown, Inclusions: Grit, organic, Exte- 
rior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Handmade 

From site 67, Ceramic No: 67/genel/or, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 6/4-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior 
Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 88, Ceramic No: 88/SA358/62, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 7/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 6/6-Orange, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Handmade, Decoration: Incised zigzag motif is applied 
on the exterior surface, incised vertical motif is applied in the middle of handle 
From site 41, Ceramic No: 41/genel/14, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 10YR 5/6-Brown, Inclusions: Limestone, Exterior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 28, Ceramic No: 28/SA185/33, Fabric Colour: 10YR 4/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 3/3-Dark 
Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 
From site 89, Ceramic No: 89/SA363/54, Fabric Colour: 7.5 YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5ҮК 5/6-Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 5/2- 
Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 39, Ceramic No: 39/SA273/71, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 1oR 4/6-Red, Internal Colour: 10R 4/6-Red, 
Inclusions: Grit, mica, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 75, Ceramic No: 75/SA340/76, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/8-Brick 
Red, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade 


Fig. 16: LBA Ceramic Examples 
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From site оз, Ceramic No: о3/5А13/32, Fabric Colour: 2.5ҮК 5/6-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 6/6- 
Light Brown, Inclusions: Limestone, Firing: Moderate, Wheel-made 
From site 50, Ceramic No: 5o/genel/os, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 19, Ceramic No: 19/SA148/21, Fabric Colour: 10YR 4/1-Dark 
Grey, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 6/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 6/3- 
Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 36, Ceramic No: 36/SA240/102, Fabric Colour: 5YR 7/6-Light 
Brick Red, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 5/4- 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 07, Ceramic No: 07/SA47/36, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 3/2-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
3/2-Dark Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 
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From site 55, Ceramic No: 55/SA310/21, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/8-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 6/6-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
5/4-Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Fir- 
ing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 106, Ceramic No: 106/SA386/07, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/6- 
Light Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 7/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 
7.5YR 7/4-Light Brown, Inclusions: Limestone, Firing: Moderate, Wheel- 
made 

From site 49, Ceramic No: 49/SA302/24, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 5/8-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 6/8-Orange, Internal Colour: 1oR 6/6- 
Light Red, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Firing: Moderately fired, Wheel- 
made 

From site 03, Ceramic No: 03/SA13/36, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Inclusions: Sand, Firing: Moderate, Wheel-made 

From site 12, Ceramic No: 12/SA78/67, Fabric Colour: тоК 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
5/6-Red Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 02, Ceramic No: о2/5А71/05, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 6/8-Orange, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/8-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/8-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: None, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 27, Ceramic No: 27/5Ат76/5о, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5ҮК 5/6-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 19, Ceramic No: 19/SA146/13, Fabric Colour: 10YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5 YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5 YR 
6/4-Light Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 88, Ceramic No: 88/SA360/118, Fabric Colour: 5YR 4/3-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 18, Ceramic No: 18/5Аі21/12, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light 
Brown, Internal Colour: 5YR 5/4-Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Bur- 
nished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 57, Ceramic No: 57/SA311/o1, Fabric Colour: 5YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5ҮК 5/8-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
5/8-Red Brown, Inclusions: None, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 04, Ceramic No: 04/SA20/11, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 7/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/8-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
5/8-Red Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 49, Ceramic No: 49/SA302/23, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5ҮК 
7/8-Light Orange, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Moderate, Wheel-made 
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From site 02, Ceramic No: 02/SA09/04, Fabric Colour: 7.5 YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 5/8-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
5/8-Red Brown, Inclusions: Mica, limestone, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 07, Ceramic No: 07/SA52/50, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10R 6/6-Light Red, Internal Colour: 10R 6/6- 
Light Red, Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 18, Ceramic No: 18/SA128/17, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/8-Brick Red, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/6-Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, 
Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 28, Ceramic No: 28/byamac/48, Fabric Colour: 5YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
5/3-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Moderate, Wheel-made 

From site 23, Ceramic No: 23/SA158/14, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 4/3-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
4/3-Dark Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 


Fig. 17: LBA Ceramic Examples 
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From site 39, Ceramic No: 39/SA272/48, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 4/8-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
4/8-Red Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Wheel-made 

From site 25, Ceramic No: 25/SA285/44, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/6-Brown, Internal Colour: 5YR 5/6-Brown, Inclu- 
sions: None, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 35, Ceramic No: 35/SA225/57, Fabric Colour: 10YR 7/2-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10R 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 1oR 6/4- 
Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 76, Ceramic No: 76/SA341/56, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made, Decora- 
tion: A lug is applied on the exterior surface of rim sherd 

From site бо, Ceramic No: 60/genel/o3, Fabric Colour: 2.5ҮК 5/8-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 4/2-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 5YR 5/4- 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 
From site 86, Ceramic No: 86/koni/22, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Moderate, Wheel-made 

From site 107, Ceramic No: 107/SA387/o1, Fabric Colour: Gleyı 5/N-Grey, 
Exterior Colour: Gley1 4/N-Dark Grey, Internal Colour: Gleyt 2.5/N-Black, 
Inclusions: None, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Moder- 
ate, Wheel-made 

From site 41, Ceramic No: 41/genel/20, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 4/8-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 4/8-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 


Hard, Wheel-made 
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From site 35, Ceramic No: 35/SA231/45, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 7/6-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Moderate, Wheel-made 

From site 82, Ceramic No: 82/genel/oz, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/3-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 4/2-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 62, Ceramic No: 62/genel/12, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 4/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5 YR 4/6-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Moderate, Wheel-made 

C From site 69, Ceramic No: 69/ktaraf/71, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10R 5/6-Red, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 14, Ceramic No: 14/SA84/82, Fabric Colour: 2.5 YR 6/6-Orange, Exte- 
rior Colour: 2.5 YR 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/4-Brown, Inclusions: 
Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 
From site 61, Ceramic No: 61/SA315/o9, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Sand, 
Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 37, Ceramic No: 37/SA255/06 Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 
From site бо, Ceramic No: 6o/genel/o2, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/8-Brick 
Red, Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 5/8-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/8- 
Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 76, Ceramic No: 76/SA341/37, Fabric Colour: 2.5 YR 6/8-Orange, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 4/8-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5 YR 4/8-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Moderate, Wheel-made 

From site 14, Ceramic No: 14/SA97/44, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/8-Brick Red, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5 YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5 YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 42, Ceramic No: 42/SA299/10, Fabric Colour: 7.5 YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: 2.5Y 6/6-Dark Brown, Inclu- 
sions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 
From site 11, Ceramic No: 11/5A77/27, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 5/8-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/SA328/39, Fabric Colour: Gleyı 2.5/N-Black, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Grit, 
Exterior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Wheel-made 

From site 70, Ceramic No: 70/SA319/259, Fabric Colour: sYR 6/8-Brick 
Red, Exterior Colour: 10YR 7/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 7/3- 
Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 
From site 33, Ceramic No: 33/SA216/20, Fabric Colour: 2.5Y 8/2-Light 
Buff, Exterior Colour: 2.5Y 8/2-Light Buff, Internal Colour: 2.5Y 8/2-Light 
Buff, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 


Hard, Wheel-made 
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From site 10, Ceramic No: 10/SA63/36, Fabric Colour: 10R 4/6-Red, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Grit, 
limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel- 
made 

From site 82, Ceramic No: 82/genel/o8, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/2-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: None, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 


Hard, Wheel-made 


Fig. 18: LBA Ceramic Examples 
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From site 21, Ceramic No: 21/5А151/о9, Fabric Colour: 2.5ҮК 5/8-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 88, Ceramic No: 88/SA360/125, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 6/6-Orange, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 10R 6/6-Light Red, 
Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Wheel-made 

From site 81, Ceramic No: 81/genel/os, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 7.5 YR 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5ҮК 5/6-Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, mica, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 08, Ceramic No: 08/5А56/16, Fabric Colour: 5YR 7/6-Light 
Brick Red, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/8-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5 YR 
5/8-Red Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 16, Ceramic No: 16/5Ап1/62, Fabric Colour: 10YR 7/4-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, sand, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Moderate, 
Wheel-made 

From site 71, Ceramic No: 71/SA331/117, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/8-Brick 
Red, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/8- 
Red Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Fir- 
ing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 104, Ceramic No: 104/SA384/03, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Internal Colour: 5ҮК 4/3-Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Bur- 
nished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 51, Ceramic No: 51/SA305/16, Fabric Colour: 7.5ҮК 5/4-Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 
From site 06, Ceramic No: 06/SA36/07, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 6/6-Orange, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Mica, Fir- 
ing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 79, Ceramic No: 79/SA348/49, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5ҮК 5/6-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 88, Ceramic No: 88/SA359/82, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5ҮК 5/6-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: None, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 


Hard, Wheel-made 
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From site 31, Ceramic No: 31/SA209/o1, Fabric Colour: 7.5 YR 6/8-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Mica, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 33, Ceramic No: 33/SA218/21, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/3-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 7.5YR 6/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: $ҮК 5/3- 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 45, Ceramic No: 45/genel/o2, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/1-Grey, 
Exterior Colour: 10R 4/6-Red, Internal Colour: 2.5 YR 4/8-Red Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Wheel-made 

From site 08, Ceramic No: 08/SAs57/19, Fabric Colour: 2.5 YR 6/8-Orange, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
6/8-Orange, Inclusions: Sand, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 81, Ceramic No: 81/genel/o6, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 7/4-Buff, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 7/4-Buff, Internal Colour: 5 YR 4/2-Dark Brown, 
Inclusions: None, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 25, Ceramic No: 25/SA165/19, Fabric Colour: 2.5ҮК 5/8-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: roR 5/6-Red, Internal Colour: roR 5/6-Red, 
Inclusions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 42, Ceramic No: 42/SA299/07, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 4/6-Dark 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
3/2-Dark Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 86, Ceramic No: 86/koni/17, Fabric Colour: 2.5 YR 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 7/4-Buff, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 6/8-Orange, 
Inclusions: None, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Wheel-made 

From site 62, Ceramic No: 62/genel/o3, Fabric Colour: 5YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 5 YR 4/2-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 5YR 5/4- 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, Interior Bur- 
nished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 34, Ceramic No: 34/SA223/16, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/4-Brown, Inclusions: Sand, Exterior Bur- 
nished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 71, Ceramic No: 71/SA329/104, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 5/8-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5 YR 5/8-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
5/8-Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, 
Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 79, Ceramic No: 79/SA348/48, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 10YR 7/3-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 10YR 7/3-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 25, Ceramic No: 25/SA283/48, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
3/1-Black, Inclusions: Grit, mica, Firing: Moderate, Wheel-made 
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From site 11, Ceramic No: 11/SA77/25, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/8-Brick Red, 
Exterior Colour: 10YR 7/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 5 YR 6/8-Brick 
Red, Inclusions: Limestone, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel- 
made 

From site 39, Ceramic No: 39/SA272/53, Fabric Colour: 5YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Sand, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Wheel- 
made 

From site 07, Ceramic No: 07/5А55/45, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 5/3-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 5ҮК 6/6-Light 
Brown, Inclusions: Organic, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Fir- 
ing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 51, Ceramic No: 51/SA305/17, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 5/4-Brown, 
Inclusions: Grit, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 35, Ceramic No: 35/SA226/40, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 6/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10YR 6/4-Light Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior 
Burnished, Firing: Moderate, Wheel-made 

From site 37, Ceramic No: 37/5А257/05, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 6/6-Orange, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 6/6-Orange, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red 
Brown, Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 


Hard, Wheel-made 


Fig. 19: LBA Ceramic Examples 
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From site 25, Ceramic No: 25/SA281/51, Fabric Colour: 5YR 5/6-Brown, 
Exterior Colour: 10R 4/4-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 1oR 4/4-Dark 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Firing: Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 09, Ceramic No: о9/5А61/15, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 6/8-Orange, 
Exterior Colour: 2.5ҮК 4/3-Dark Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 4/3-Dark 
Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: 
Hard, Wheel-made 

From site 88, Ceramic No: 88/SA359/84, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 5/6-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5ҮК 4/4-Red Brown, Internal Colour: 2.5YR 
5/6-Red Brown, Inclusions: Grit, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Wheel-made 

From site 19, Ceramic No: 19/SA147/09, Fabric Colour: 2.5ҮК 6/4-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 10R 5/6-Red, Internal Colour: roR 5/6-Red, 
Inclusions: Mica, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, 
Wheel-made 

From site 56, Ceramic No: 56/genel/o2, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 5/8-Red 
Brown, Exterior Colour: 2.5YR 6/4-Light Brown, Internal Colour: 7.5YR 
6/3-Light Brown, Inclusions: None, Firing: Hard, Handmade 

From site 61, Ceramic No: 61/SA316/19, Fabric Colour: 2.5YR 6/8-Orange, 
Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: Grit, limestone, Exterior Burnished, 
Firing: Moderately fired, Handmade, Decoration: Seal-impressed motif is 
applied on the exterior surface 
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From site 34, Ceramic No: 34/SA223/17, Fabric Colour: 7.5YR 7/6-Light 
Brown, Exterior Colour: Self-slip, Internal Colour: Self-slip, Inclusions: 
Grit, Exterior Burnished, Interior Burnished, Firing: Hard, Handmade, 
Decoration: Rhomb motif on the plastic thick band decoration; applied on 
the exterior surface 

From site 19, Ceramic No: 19/SA147/11, Fabric Colour: 5ҮК 6/8-Brick Red, 
Exterior Colour: 5ҮК 5/4-Brown, Internal Colour: 5YR 5/4-Brown, Inclu- 
sions: Grit, mica, Exterior Burnished, Firing: Moderately fired, Hand- 
made, Decoration: Rhomb and seal-impressed motifs are applied on the 
exterior surface 
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Fig. 1: Neolithic-Early Chalcolithic Ceramic Examples. 
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Fig. 2: Neolithic-Early Chalcolithic Ceramic Examples. 
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Fig. 3: Neolithic-Early Chalcolithic Ceramic Examples. 
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Fig. 5: Late Chalcolithic Ceramic Examples. 
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Fig. 6: Late Chalcolithic Ceramic Examples. 
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Fig. 8: EBA I Ceramic Examples. 
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Fig. 9: EBA II Ceramic Examples. 
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Fig. то: EBA II Ceramic Example 
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Fig. 11: EBA II Ceramic Examples. 
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Fig. 13: MBA Ceramic Examples. 
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Fig. 14: MBA Ceramic Examples. 
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Fig. 15: MBA Ceramic Examples. 
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Fig. 17: LBA Ceramic Examples. 


Fig. 18: LBA Ceramic Examples. 
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Fig. 19: LBA Ceramic Examples. 
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Abstract 


This article highlights some of the religious aspects of the lives of dwellers of the 
third millennium BC in the southern Levant. Remarkable clay figurative pieces 
from this period have been found at Khirbet ez-Zeragön, an Early Bronze Age 
site in northern Jordan. Two main factors play an important role in interpret- 
ing the function of these pieces: the first is the subjects that they represent; the 
second is the places where they were found. The clay figurative pieces from 
Khirbet ez-Zeragön refer to cultic function either directly, as in the case of a 
sacrifice scene, or indirectly, as in the case of pottery vessels with snake applica- 
tions. Furthermore, the find places of the objects clearly reflect a direct connec- 
tion between the clay figurines and cult. More than уо per cent of the clay figu- 
rines uncovered in the upper city were discovered at the temple, while in the 
lower city more than 60 per cent of the finds were concentrated in one building 
(Вг.3), which has special features in comparison with other domestic buildings 
nearby. These circumstances might indicate that ritual practices were not 
restricted to the temple area in the upper city, but that some people practised 
their worship in the lower city.” 


“Тһе authors would like to express their immense gratitude to the directors of the exca- 
vations, Siegfried Mittmann and Moawiyah Ibrahim, for their permission to publish infor- 
mation from Khirbet ez-Zeraqon. The authors would also like to thank Kimberly Connors 
for editorial contributions. 
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Introduction 


Clay figurines or other miniature pieces made of clay constitute impor- 
tant evidence for understanding the rituals and beliefs of people in ancient 
times and provide an invaluable testimony to everyday life and ancient reli- 
gion. In fact, a number of comprehensive and systematic studies have been 
conducted on this subject as it relates to many parts of the Near East.’ The 
southern Levant, however, lacks such studies of miniature pieces and their 
function. One of the best known sites in the area in terms of miniature 
pieces is Khirbet ez-Zeragön. The assemblage of the figurative pieces from 
Khirbet ez-Zeraqón, as compared with other Early Bronze Age sites, is one 
of the largest in the southern Levant. It composes 29 per cent of the total 
repertoire in the area and 67 per cent of the assemblage in all of Jordan 
(Figs 1 and 2). 

The main aim of this study is to shed light on some new aspects of the 
religious life of the Early Bronze Age dwellers of the southern Levant, as 
reflected in the remarkable clay figurative pieces found in Khirbet ez- 
Zeragön in North Jordan. 


40 Figurative 
pieces from 
Kh. Ez-Zeragön 


141 Figurative 
pieces from other EB sites 
in southern Levant 


Fig. 1. 


' Legrain 1930; Van Buren 1930; Dales 1960; Tuchelt 1962; Barrelet 1968; Ucko 1968; 
Klengel-Brandet 1978; Badre 1980; Isik 1986; Liebowitz 1988; Wrede 1990; Bretschneider 
1991; Cholidis 1989; 1992; Pruss and Link 1994; Obladen-Kauder 1996; McAdam 1997; Beck 
1993; 2002a; 2002b. 

* This study was to a great extent based on the results of Fardous al Ajlouny's doctoral 
thesis, which was accomplished in 2000. The figurative pieces that were published afterwards 
were very few; for instance, a piece recovered in Khirbet al Batrawy (Nigro 2006); another 
example is a metallic zoomorphic figurine from Qiryat 'Ata on Ha-Shophtim Street in Pales- 
tine (Fantalkin 2000, figs 17:1, 18:1). Due to the small number of miniature pieces published 
since the thesis, the statistical analysis for the spatial distribution has not changed tremen- 
dously. 
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Figurative 
pieces from 
Jordan: 33% 


Figurative 
pieces from ez 
Zeragön: 67% 


Fig. 2. 


Khirbet ez-Zeraqon 


Khirbet ez-Zeragön is an Early Bronze Age city of medium size, ca. 8 ha, 
located approximately 13 km northeast of the modern city of Irbid in North 
Jordan (Fig. 3). It is situated on the eastern slope of a flat hilltop on the 
western edge of Wadi esh-Shallaleh (Fig. 4). The settlement was first built 
as a fortified city, during the EBII, and it developed into a major city 
towards the end of that stage and into the EBIII. At some time during the 
EBIII the site was abandoned completely. It was partially reoccupied as an 
open seasonal settlement during the EBIV 3 Khirbet ez-Zeragön was forti- 
fied by a massive wall, the contours of which were visible even before exca- 
vations started.^ The city was first identified by Siegfried Mittmann in the 
early 1960.5 Between 1984 and 1994 excavations took place at the site, con- 
ducted jointly by the Biblisch-Archâologisches Institut, represented by 
Siegfried Mittmann, and the Institute of Archaeology and Anthropology at 
Yarmouk University, represented by Moawiyah Ibrahim. Excavations in 
two major areas (the upper and lower parts) uncovered ca. 5700 m? of the 
site. 

In the upper city, three building complexes separated by a street and 
courtyard system were uncovered (Fig. 5). To the north of the main gate of 
the upper city is a building complex consisting of rectangular rooms and 
open courtyards, but the two main building complexes of the upper city are 
situated south of the city gate. A temple complex with a temenos wall, 
enclosed by the fortification wall, is located to the west. It contains four 
houses of varying sizes and types, forming a circle around a courtyard. In 


3 Mittmann 1994, pp. 10-15. 

^ Douglas 2007. 

5 Mittmann 1970. 

6 Ibrahim and Mittmann 1986; 1987; 1988; 1989; 1991; 1994; Mittmann 1994. 
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the western periphery of the courtyard there is a round platform (altar) 
(Fig. 5). To the east of the temple is the large palace complex, which con- 
tains several architectural units, including the main rectangular room and 
small storage rooms. In the lower city, domestic buildings were found. A 
well-planned street system was uncovered, along with six different sizes and 
types of building units (Fig. 6). The buildings were separated by a several 
streets with a main street running alongside the city wall. The main gate in 
the lower city leads to the main street and is connected to a building with 
a wide rectangular room and large open courtyard.” 


Clay Figurative Pieces from Khirbet ez-Zeraqon 


The excavations at Khirbet ez-Zeragön have unearthed 40 miniature clay 
figurative pieces from different areas of the site.’ The pieces can be classi- 
fied into three main groups (Figs 7 and 8): 


1. Figurines 
2. Figurative vessels 
3. Figurative applications 


The pieces depict humans, animals, or pieces of furniture. They were 
considered figurines (group 1), figurative vessels (group 2), or figurative 
applications (group 3). The first group, the figurines, is the largest (29 figu- 
rines) and can be divided into four sub-categories (Figs 9 and 10): 


1. Zoomorphic figurines represent the greatest number in the repertoire 
(17 figurines). Most of these figurines depict sheep and goats (Fig. 27.2). 
One figurine depicts cattle and another, a dog. 

2. Human figurines include one fragmentary piece representing a 
human. 

3. Model figurines represent two pieces of furniture (Fig. 25.1) 

4. There are nine composite figurines; these include two main sub-types 
(Fig. 11): 


7 The final report of the architectural analysis from both the upper and lower city at 
Khirbet ez-Zeragön has not yet been published. For more information see Ibrahim and 
Mittmann 1986; 1987; 1988; 1989; 1991; 1994; Mittmann 1994; Ibrahim and Douglas 2004. 

* Not all of the miniature pieces from Khirbet ez-Zeragön will be presented in this study, 
since they have been studied in detail in the doctoral thesis of Fardous Al-Ajlouny (2000). 
Only some representative pieces will be selected here. 

? Kenyon 1956; Petrie 1927; Amiran 1986; McAdam 1997; Voigt 2000; McDonald 1989; 
Koh 1994. 
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Figurines; 29 


2 
7 Application; 10 
Ў 


Figurative 
Vessel: 1 


Fig. 7. 


Figurative 
Application; 
25% 


Figurative 
Vessels; 3% 


Figurines; 72% 


Fig. 8. 


a. Laden figurines (four figurines), representing donkeys with baskets 
(Fig. 25.2) 

b. Riding figurines (five figurines), representing a donkey with a rider 
(Fig. 25.3 a-b). 


The second group is figurative vessels and includes only one, unique 
piece representing the head of a bird, perhaps a small bustard (Fig. 26.3). 

The third group is the figurative applications (то figurines). It includes 
ceramic pieces that were decorated with different kinds of applications, pre- 
dominantly snake applications, and a unique composite figure representing 
a sacrifice scene. This group includes four main sub-types (Fig. 12): 
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Fig. 9. 


Composite 

Figurines: ү 
Fumiture 
Model; 796 


Human 
Figurine; 396 


Zoomorphic; 
5996 


Fig. то. 


I. The sacrifice scene represented in a unique piece (Fig. 26.1 a—b). It 
consists of four main elements: a square-shaped table, human figures 
standing on the table—one is to some extent well-preserved; there are 
very fragmented remains of a second and only some traces of a third 
one—a round altar, and the head of a bull on top of the round altar. 

2. Snake applications (seven pieces) composed the biggest group (Figs 26.2 
and 28.1). 

3. Anthropomorphic applications; one piece, which represents a woman 
holding her breasts (Fig. 27.1). 
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Fig. 12. 


4. Zoomorphic applications; one piece, which represents the head of a 


bull (Fig. 27.3). 


Function of the Figurative Pieces and some Earlier Assumptions 


The ancient humans in the southern Levant left an abundance of minia- 
ture objects. Aesthetically, they represented different types of creatures and 
models that were closely related to their daily life. What the original impe- 
tus was for the production of these objects—whether in the form of figu- 
rines, figurative vessels, or figurative applications—is a question that has 
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been raised by many scholars.? It is not possible to give a definite answer 
about the function of the figurines for the following reasons: 


т. A great number of them were not recovered in their original places; 
they were out of their primary context. 

2. Relatively few figurines have been recovered in the southern Levant. 
The number does not exceed 200, which makes it more difficult to 
determine a precise function. 

3. The typology represented in the miniature objects is very simple, 
including some animal representations and a very few anthropomor- 
phic forms in addition to a few bed models. 

4. Most of the miniature objects are very fragmentary, although a few 
are intact or well preserved. In some cases, it is not possible even to 


identify the type. 


These reasons make it difficult for scholars to determine the function of 
the small objects. In fact it can be unsafe to give any interpretations, since 
they can be easily disproved by other scholars. The topic can be sensitive to 
discuss. Different explanations of the function of the pieces fall into two 
main categories: secular and sacred. During some earlier investigations in 
the Near East, due to the small size of the objects, the simplicity of their 
form, and the fact that they were mainly recovered from domestic places, 
they were considered as toys for children. K. Kenyon, for example, in her 
work on animal figurines has preferred to interpret the function of these 
small objects in such a way, saying, “Figurines of animals are beloved of 
archaeologists as evidence of fertility rites, though they might equally well, 
and perhaps more attractively, be identified as children's toys.” Similarly, 
W. M. F. Petrie interpreted figurines from Egypt as “mud toys made by 
children."" Readings of this kind belong to the category of secular interpre- 
tation. 

Another secular interpretation was that these objects were used as a tool 
for learning. In her summary of the different purposes of the figurines at 
Catal Héyiik, M. Voigt made the assumption that they were used as toys 
for children after being discarded from their primary context, or as teaching 
vessels.” E. McAdam in her study of the figurines at Ain Ghazal talked 
about the possibility of their having been used for teaching children hunt- 
ing techniques. However, the complexity of their form and the fact that 


10 


Kenyon 1956, p. 186. 
Petrie 1927, p. 118. 
> Voigt 2000, pp. 261-263. 
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some of them could only have been used for a short period of time make it 
implausible to think of them as teaching aids. The whole assemblage from 
Ain Ghazal can best be seen as a part of a formal system of beliefs and 
relationships.” 

The interpretation of miniature pieces carved in clay as objects related to 
religion or cult goes back earlier than Early Bronze Age. Among the most 
striking features of some Near Eastern Neolithic sites are the well-formed, 
carefully shaped clay figurines. Mellaart, after his excavation at Catal 
Hóyük, argued that figurines of pregnant woman represented female deities 
of the Great Goddess type. A great number of animal and human figu- 
rines were recovered at the site of Ain Ghazal in Amman; these were also 
identified as a part of a cult of Neolithic people,’ and among them were 
mother-goddess figurines which were mostly used as symbols of fertility. 
The so-called coffee-bean anthropomorphic figurines from Late Neolithic 
sites like Sha’ar HaGolan and Munhata were also formed for cultic pur- 
ровев. The tradition of manufacturing mother-goddess figurines contin- 
ued in the Chalcolithic period. The so-called violin-form figurines, made 
from different materials like limestone, granite, silver and clay, were found 
over large areas of the Near East in the fourth and third millenniums BC.” 
An abundance of figurines of this type have been discovered in the south- 
ern Levant, at Chalcolithic sites like Tuleilat el Ghassul.* The exaggerated 
breasts and swollen abdominal areas of these figurines lead us to classify 
them as mother-goddess figurines. 

During the first phase of the Early Bronze Age people continued to man- 
ufacture figurines, but with some considerable changes in typology (Tables 
3 and 4). For instance, the violin-form figurines nearly disappeared, the 
exception being one example from Ain Besor (Ain esh-Shallaleh) in the 
coastal areas of Palestine.? Interestingly, a great number of miniature pieces 
were unearthed from the graves of adults, like those in Bab edh-Dhra',?? 
Tell el Fara'a,” and Bat Yam.” It should be emphasised here that the num- 


5 McAdam 1997, p. 139. 

^ Mellaart 1967. 

5 McAdam 1997, p. 135. 

16 Cauvin 1972, fig. 29.1. 

7 Dales 1960, p. 238. 

Mallon ег al. 1934, p. 84. 

? Gophna 1990, p. 7, fig. 3:7. 
2 Ludwig 1989, p. 274. 

ш De Vaux 1952, pp. 577, 588. 
» Ovadia 1992, p. 23. 
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ber of Early Bronze Age I cemeteries was relatively great compared with 
settlements. Nevertheless, 14 pieces were recovered from graves, nine in 
domestic places and five in public areas (Table 3) and this can be used as 
an indication of the continuity of connecting the figurines with cultic prac- 
tices. However, in the course of the second and third phase of the Early 
Bronze Age (EBII-IID, the spatial distribution of the miniature pieces 
changed. Among the 144 pieces recorded in the southern Levant, 64 were 
recovered in domestic places, 48 in public areas, and five from burials; 27 
were either found on the surface or came from unknown places (Table 4). 
It should, however, be noted that very few cemeteries have been discovered 
at Early Bronze Age sites in the southern Levant; for example, no cemeter- 
ies related to significant sites like Khirbet ez-Zeragön or Khirbet Yarmouk 
have been found. 

Whether they were considered sacred or secular, certain points have been 
taken into consideration in interpreting the function of the miniature 
pieces. Some scholars have focused on the type of the piece and they have 
consequently discussed each type individually. They identified zoomorphic 
vessels, for example, which had been manufactured in the Near East since 
the Neolithic, as libation vessels. These containers may have been filled 
with a special kind of liquid then used in the temples as part of ceremonial 
practices.? Some of the laden figurines or figurines carrying receptacles 
have also been considered libation vessels, since a number of them have 
axial perforation through the body of the animal connecting two recepta- 
cles; this indicates that a liquid could have been poured into them.^^ Figu- 
rative vessels that were decorated using certain applications were identified 
as cultic objects. Different kinds of applications, the most frequent of 
which is the snake, were used. Various scholars who studied this motif 
agree that it was a part of a belief system in which the snake represented 
either protection against evil or a warning against the dangers of the con- 
tents of some vessels.” A special type of figurine, which characterises the 
third phase of the Early Bronze Age, is the bed model. Most bed models 
come from EBIII contexts and, according to Beck, they can be related to 
fertility ceremonies, representing birth stools. They might have been kept 
by women wanting extra protection while giving birth. 


3 Cholidis 1989; 1992. 

^^ Al-Ajlouny 2000, p. 171. 

^5 Koh 1994; MacDonald 1989. 

Beck 2002a, pp. 281-286; 2002b, p. 43. 
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Figurative Pieces 


Fig. 13. 


Other scholars have focused on the context of the pieces in order to 
understand their function. Thus, they have sometimes been considered 
toys since they were unearthed in domestic places; some of these pieces, 
however, were also found in temples and as a result were interpreted as hav- 
ing been used for cultic purposes. A few scholars have discussed the rela- 
tionship between material and function and suggested that clay was inten- 
tionally used because of its great mythological importance. Clay has always 
been connected with the creation and origin of humans and according to 
some Sumerian texts man was made out of clay. M. T. Barrelet in her 
book about clay figurines and reliefs in terracotta presents a number of 
texts that talk about deities of pottery and potters.” 

These were some of the points taken into consideration by scholars 
interpreting the function of objects of this kind, left behind by those who 
dwelt in ancient cities. The Khirbet ez-Zeragön assemblage, which includes 
three different main types of figurative pieces, seems to have been system- 
atically distributed through the different architectural structures of the site, 
which helps us to understand the pieces’ function. 


Spatial Distribution of the Figurative Pieces іп Khirbet ez-Zeragön 


As mentioned above, the excavations at Khirbet ez-Zeragön produced 40 
different figurative pieces (Figs 13 and 14). They were distributed across 


27 Ucko 1968. 
? Kramer 1956, p. 171. 
29 Barrelet 1968, p. п. 
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Fig. 14. 


almost every part of the excavated site: 20 pieces were found in the lower 
city in four different building complexes in addition to the gate area; 17 
were in the upper city in the temple, palace and gate areas. Three fragmen- 
tary pieces were found on the surface. 


Lower City 


The miniature pieces in the lower city were distributed in four main 
building complexes: Two figurative pieces were unearthed in building Bı.ı; 
12 in building Br.3; two in building Br.5; and one in building B1.6. Three 
pieces were recovered in the gate area (Fig. 6; Table 1). 


TABLE 1. 
Distribution of figurative pieces in the lower city in Khirbet ez-Zeraqon 


Location of pieces Number of | Types of pieces 

pieces 
Building Br.ı (House) | 2 One animal figurine (unidentified) 
Building Br.3 (House?) | 12 Six animal figurines 


Two composite figurines (laden and 
riding animals) 

One zoomorphic figurine 

Two figurative pieces with animal 
application (one with snake application 
and another with animal’s head) 

One sacrifice scene 
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Location of pieces Number of | Types of pieces 
pieces 

Building Br.5 (House) | 2 One composite figurine (laden animal) 
One bed model 

Building Br.6 (House) | 1 One composite figurine (laden or riding 
animal) 

Gate Area 3 One figurative piece with anthropomor- 
phic application 
Two composite figurines (a laden 
animal and a riding animal) 

Total number 20 


Typologically, all categories of pieces that were found in Khirbet ez- 
Zeraqón were represented in the lower city. The largest group is the animal 
figurines, composing 36 per cent of the total (Figs 15 and 16); this corre- 
sponds with the typological representation in the whole assemblage for the 
southern Levant. The second most represented group is the composite figu- 
rines, which comprise 27 per cent of the whole (Fig. 15). The third most 
represented group is the pieces with figurative applications, composing 
18 per cent. The bed model figurines constituted 9 per cent, the zoomorphic 
vessels 5 per cent, and the anthropomorphic figurines 5 per cent (Fig. 15). 

A more detailed look at the figurative pieces themselves emphasises the 
special nature of the archaeological context of Khirbet ez-Zeragön. Interest- 
ingly, more than бо per cent of the total number of pieces from the lower 
city (12 pieces) were discovered in building Вт.з (Fig. 6), where four signifi- 
cant pieces were found in one room (Room 2). In this building some remark- 
able material culture was also discovered, including a platform and a collec- 
tion of ceramics such as a cooking pot with a snake application, decorated 
juglets and a bowl with high stand.? The miniature pieces in Room 2 are 
uniquely shaped, in such a way that we can strongly assume their relevance 
to cultic activities. The unique figurine representing the sacrifice scene 
(Fig. 26.1 a-b) alone can give us many hints about the ritual practices of the 
dwellers of Khirbet ez-Zeragön. The elements from which the object was 
made and the way they were arranged are firm evidence that it is a cultic 
piece, used for special ritual ceremonies including sacrifice. The figure con- 
sists of a bird-faced human standing on a square table. Its arms are stretched 
outwards. On the square table there are the remains of two other figures, 
which might have been standing together. In front of the human figure is a 


3° Genz 2002, tafel 90.1, 88.1, 96.4. For the total collection of ceramics from Building 
B1.3, see Genz 2002, tafel 80-107. 
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round, small table with a votive animal head on its top. This harmonic com- 
position of different figures must be related to ritual ceremonies. 

This figurine was not the only unique piece unearthed in the building 
Вт.з. A human figure stretching his hands outwards and riding a donkey is 
another special object unearthed іп the same room (Fig. 25.3 a-b). The 
human figure is like the one in the sacrifice scene figurine, having a bird’s 
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face. A finely made goat’s head (Fig. 27.2) and a cooking pot decorated 
with a snake application (Fig. 28.1) were found in the same room,” together 
with a special collection of ceramic pieces.” In the same building, Br.5, 
there were other exceptional pieces, like a zoomorphic vessel representing a 
bird, and six animal figurines, two of which depicted sheep and one which 
depicted cattle. A small laden figurine representing a donkey was also found 
there (Fig. 25.2). 


Upper City 


The r7 figurative pieces from the upper city were concentrated in three 
main building complexes (Fig. 5): the temple, palace and the gate areas. 
Nine figurative pieces were unearthed in the temple area: three animal figu- 
rines, one composite figurine representing a laden animal, and five figura- 
tive pieces with snake applications. The temple area yielded more than 50 
per cent of the total number of figurative pieces from the upper city (nine 
pieces), while the rest were distributed equally in both the palace complex 
and the main gate area (Table 2). 


TABLE. 2. 
Distribution of figurative pieces іп the upper city in Khirbet ez-Zeragön 


Location of pieces Number of | Types of pieces 
pieces 
Temple Area 9 Three animal figurines 


One composite figurine (riding figurine) 
Five figurative pieces with snake 
applications 


Palace 4 One composite figurine (laden animal) 
One bed model 

Two figurative pieces with snake 
applications 


Gate Area 4 Two animal figurines 


One bed model 


One composite figurine (riding animal) 


'Total number 17 


* Al-Ajlouny 2000. 


> Genz, 2002. 
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From the table above it can be seen that the figurative pieces with snake 
applications were concentrated in the temple area, with two also found in 
the palace area; this emphasises the fact that the pieces with snake applica- 
tions were used for cultic purposes. 


Distribution of Figurative Pieces at Other Early Bronze Age Sites in the 
Southern Levant 


The distribution of miniature pieces in other Early Bronze Age sites in 
the southern Levant gives a similar impression to ez-Zeragön, except for the 
pieces recovered for the first phase (EBI), which in terms of different aspects 
like the typology can be dealt with as a special group and perhaps as a con- 
tinuation of some Chalcolithic traditions. The following tables (3 and 4) 
illustrate the distribution of miniature pieces in the ЕВІ-Ш in the southern 
Levant: 


TABLE 3. 
The distribution of miniature pieces in southern Levant in EBI 

Site Domestic Public Grave Unidentified 
Tell Arad 2 pieces: Living | -- -- - 

сауе апа ріс 
Ain Besor I piece: Living | -- - -- 

pit 
Yazur - - 2 pieces: Grave | -- 
Bat Yam - -- I piece: Grave | -- 
Giv'atayim -- I piece: Grave | -- 
Tell Ras el-Ain | - - - 2 pieces 
Tell el Fara - -- 2 pieces: Grave | -- 
(N) North 
Tell el-Affule | 4 pieces: Living | -- — -- 

quarters 
En Sadud - — — I piece 
Bab edh-Dhra’ | -- — 8: Grave I piece: Surface 
Ed-Danabah  |-- — — I piece: Surface 
Jawa - 7 pieces: | -- -- 

City wall 

Total 4 7 14 5 
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figurines; 20% 


Application 
figurines; 47% 


Composite 

figurines; 33% 

Fig. 18. 
TABLE 4. 

The distribution of miniature pieces in the southern Levant in ЕВП-Ш 
Site Domestic | Public Grave | Unidentified 
Tell Arad 6 pieces | 2 pieces: City wall - - 

Tell el-Hesi = 2 pieces: Wall system | -- = 
Tell el-Duweir I piece I piece | -- 
Khirbet Yarmouk | 8 pieces | pieces: City wall - 8 pieces 
gate area (unpublished) 
Jericho -- -- I piece | 2 pieces 
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Site Domestic | Public Grave | Unidentified 


Ai 5 pieces 3 pieces: Fortifica- -- I piece 
tions Lower city 
2 pieces: Sanctuary 


Tell Dalit I piece I piece: Gate area -- 3 pieces: 
I piece: City wall Surface 
Megiddo 7 pieces |3 pieces: Altar area 2 pieces | 1 piece 
2 pieces: City wall 
Tell el-Affule -- - I piece | -- 
Khirbet el-Karak | 7 pieces |і piece: Circle -- 3 pieces 
building 
Tell el-Waqqas 6 pieces | -- -- I piece 
Tell el-Naime - - - 3 pieces 
Tell el-Qadi 5 pieces 5 pieces: MB City — 2 pieces: 
wall Filling layers 
2 pieces: Area K 
Khirbet 17 pieces | 9 pieces: Temples - 3 pieces: 
ez-Zeraqon 4 pieces: Upper city Surface 
gate 
3 pieces: Lower city 
gate 


4 pieces: Palace 


Total 63 49 5 27 


The presence of the highest percentage of the figurines during EBI in 
tombs (Table 3) may be considered significant evidence for the cultic role 
that these miniature pieces played in the lives of the inhabitants of the 
southern Levant and could also point to the cultic nature of the rest of 
the pieces, which were unearthed either in domestic or other public 
places. 

With the transition into the EBII and EBIIL a number of changes in 
ritual practices must have occurred; this can be seen in the differences in 
the spatial distribution of figurines in the different phases of the Early 
Bronze Age (Figs 19 and 20). The number of pieces in tombs dramatically 
declined in EBII-III (Fig. 21), while the number of figurines recovered in 
domestic places dramatically increased (Fig. 22). This development could 
be considered to imply significant changes in ritual practices among the 
inhabitants of the southern Levant, which corresponds with the remarkable 
social and economic developments at that time. 
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The fact that these pieces were mainly used for ritual purposes and that 
they were predominantly found in domestic contexts leads us to conclude 
that ritual practices were not confined to temples or shrines that were inten- 
tionally built for worship. People practised their religion in private houses 
and a kind of domestic cult must have existed in the Early Bronze Age. 


Discussion 


Today most archaeologists agree that many Early Bronze Age cities were 
pre-planned before being constructed. Therefore, the majority of the cities 
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Fig. 22. 


had much in common. First of all, they were built on the top of hills and 
consequently divided into upper and lower parts. The upper city encom- 
passed public buildings such as the main gates, a palace, a temple, and 
houses for the elite. The lower city included the domestic quarters, work- 
shops and their attachments, and some secondary gates.? The plans of the 


3 Herzog 1997, p. 42. 
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cities reflected the social hierarchy among those who dwelt in them. Con- 
sequently, the religious rituals which were a major part of Early Bronze Age 
culture must in one way or another have taken this into account. The tem- 
ple is considered one of the most prominent features of the Early Bronze 
Age city and played an important role in the lives of the inhabitants in the 
third millennium BC. Regarding the relationship between the city-dwellers 
and the temple complex, some questions arise: Did the people perform 
ritual ceremonies during a certain season or certain periods, or continu- 
ously throughout the whole year? Were there different kinds or levels of 
ceremonies: some which were performed once in the year, some which 
were performed repeatedly at different times of the year, and some which 
were practised on a daily basis? Who were the worshippers: the city-dwell- 
ers alone, or the residents together with outsiders from nearby areas? Were 
ritual ceremonies in the temple restricted to a certain group of people in the 
city? Were there any other places of worship in the city apart from the 
temple? And, finally, were there some kind of cult houses? 

The evidence from Early Bronze settlements in the southern Levant may 
not provide detailed answers to these questions; however, finds unearthed 
from similar temples in the region, like the ones іп Megiddo and Khirbet 
Al-Batrawy,? emphasise the fact that certain ritual practices would have 
been conducted in these temples including the one at Khirbet ez-Zeragön. 
Some further insights can be gained through the spatial analysis of the area 
of the temple and its relation to the total number of inhabitants of the city. 
For example, the area of the temple in the upper city in Khirbet ez-Zeragön 
is small compared to total size of the intensively occupied settlement and 
this implies that the temple was not sufficient for the whole population 
(Fig. 5). Therefore, a limited group of people were able to perform ceremo- 
nies in the temple in Khirbet ez-Zeragön and these might have acted as 
representatives for the rest of the population of the city. If this were the 
case, one might look for other places in which the rest of the population 
was able to perform their cultic ceremonies. 

Were there some secondary temple(s) in other places in the city, or were 
ceremonies practised in domestic houses? The excavations in Khirbet ez- 
Zeragön in the lower city have not revealed any buildings similar to the 
temple in the upper city. Although most of the structures in the lower city 
(Fig. 6) have been identified as domestic houses; since they were similar 


34 Kempinsky 1989. 
5 Nigro 2008. 
3° Mittmann 1994. 
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in plan, an exception can be found in building B1.6,7 which was different 
from the rest. Its plan, however, is also completely dissimilar to the temple 
of the upper city and at the end of EBIII it was neglected and used as a 
dumping place. Therefore, these buildings cannot be seen as temples, as is 
attested in particular by the material culture left in them, including hearths, 
groundstones, and cooking vessels. 

The spatial distribution of miniature figurative pieces in both the lower 
and upper cities reflects that these objects were of a cultic nature and used 
for cultic purposes. A number of significant points concerning the religion 
of the people of the third millennium BC can be inferred from their sys- 
tematic distribution in Khirbet ez-Zeraqon. First of all, the discovery of the 
larger number of pieces, especially the uniquely shaped ones, in the lower 
city indicates that ritual ceremonies were performed there; these practices 
were not confined to the temple area of the upper city. The discovery of 12 
pieces in building B1.3, comprising 60 per cent of the whole repertoire in 
the lower city, might lead to interpreting its function as a cultic place. 
Beside the finds, two other aspects could support this interpretation. The 
first is the architectural design. Building Br.3 consists of a rectangular broad 
room with a main door in the wide side opening onto an enclosed court- 
yard. A rectangular platform facing the main entrance was discovered inside 
the room. In later phases, a secondary door was opened on the narrow side 
of the room and several rooms were added to the main broad room.? The 
second aspect supporting the interpretation of the building as functioning 
like a temple is its location: Building Вт.з is situated in front of the main 
gate of the lower city. Working against this interpretation, however, is the 
fact that the building yielded a number of utilitarian utensils, like storage 
bins and cooking pots, which reflect a domestic purpose. 

Due to the fact that detailed information concerning Building Br.3 has 
not yet been published, the exact function of the building cannot be 
determined. At this stage of study, it is not possible to decide whether it is 
a private house or a temple. However, the abundance of special figurative 
pieces unearthed in Br.3 leads us to interpret the building as a cultic place. 
In spite of the fact that similar buildings representing house cults have not 
been recovered in Early Bronze Age sites in the southern Levant, some 
earlier houses, like the Neolithic Houses of Gatal Hóyük, provide us with 
evidence of private cult in the ancient Near East.*? 


37 Genz, forthcoming. 

38 Douglas 2007, Abb. 3-5. 

? Қ. Schlipphak, forthcoming. 
* Mellaart 1967. 
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Catalogue no. 


I 


Context Upper city, Palace area 

Date" Early Bronze Age II 

Type Bed Model 

Measurements | Length: 6.65 cm; Width: 6 cm; Height: 5 cm; Thickness: 1.7 cm 

Material Clay intermixed with many black and white small particles. 
Colour: 7.5YR 4/6-strong brown 

Manufacture Handmade, baked 

Description Only the corner of the bed model is preserved. The clay is well 


baked, as attested by the exposed section of the broken side. 
The slab of the table is relatively thick and protrudes slightly 
towards the corner. The thick leg is roughly rectangular in 
shape. The leg widens as it goes up, forming a curve towards 
the corner of the slab. The leg curves outwards at the bottom 
so that it resembles an animal hoof. 


Catalogue no. 


2 


Context Lower city in house no. Br.3, room 8 

Date Early Bronze Age II 

Type Laden figurine (donkey) 

Measurements | Length: 4.3 cm; Height: 2.3 cm 

Material Clay; Fine ware mixed with some particles. Colour: 5ҮК 6/4 
light reddish brown 

Manufacture Handmade, baked 

Description Preserved from this figurine are the receptacles and the torso 


of the animal. The torso of the animal is relatively rounded. 
The tail’s stub rises upwards. The animal carries two hollow, 
spherical receptacles, on either side of its torso. A hole through 
the torso of the animal connects the two receptacles. 


Catalogue no. 


3 


Context Lower city in house no. B1.3, room 2 
Date Early Bronze Age ІП 
Type Riding figurine (a human riding a donkey) 


^ Dating of the clay figurative pieces in this study was based on the results of H. Genz 
(2002), where he arranged the pottery from Khirbet ez-Zeragön into three occupational 
phases: an early phase dated to EBII and a later one dated to ЕВІП, with a middle phase 
dated to EBII-EBIII. 
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Measurements | Length: 7 cm; Height: 6.5 cm 

Material Clay; mixed with fine and coarse particles of different sizes. 
Colour: $ҮК 6/6 reddish yellow 

Manufacture Handmade, baked 

Description The figurine, which is relatively well preserved, consists mainly 


of a human riding a donkey. The human figure springs up from 
the back of the animal without representation of human legs or 
feet. It is formed in an unrealistic way and possesses some 
strange characteristics, like a bird-faced head and small arms that 
spread sideways, in a way resembling the movement of wings. 
The whole body of the human figure is flattened in profile. The 
body of the donkey is elongated and cylindrical in shape. Its 
head extends diagonally upwards and ends in a cone-shaped 
muzzle and erect ears. The legs of the animal are relatively short. 


Catalogue no. 


4 


Context Lower city in house no. B1.3, room 2 

Date Early Bronze Age HI 

Type Sacrifice Scene 

Measurements | Human figure: Height: 4.8 cm; Length of the spread of the 
arms: 4.6 cm 
The round stand (table): Height: 2.5 cm 
The square table: Height: 3.3 cm; Slab: 5.5 x 5.5 cm 

Material Clay mixed with some differently sized white and black parti- 
cles. Colour: 5ҮК 6/4 light reddish brown with some patches 
of red slip 

Manufacture Handmade, baked 

Description The whole, unique sacrifice scene consists of four main ele- 


ments: The base of the figure is square, in the shape of a table 
with irregular round legs. Three main figures are placed on top 
of the table: two human figures, one relatively well preserved, 
and the remains of another; and a stand, probably an altar. 
The pillar is in the shape of a human figure standing in one 
corner, on the top of the table. His or her body widens slightly 
as it extends downwards, resembling the form of a drum. The 
figure has a swollen belly and its arms are spread sideways in 
different directions. The left arm goes obliquely upwards; the 
right arm spreads wide sideways. The neck narrows towards 
the head. The head is characterised by a beak-form nose. 
There is a bulging band on the forehead and two braids of 
different length hanging down the back. The second main fig- 
ure is a stand placed on top of the slab. On the top of the 
stand there is the head of an animal, probably a bull. The third 
figure is the remains of perhaps a second human being. 
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Catalogue no. 


5 


Context Upper city in southern temple, area IM4 

Date Early Bronze Age II 

Type Snake application 

Measurements | Length: 6.4 cm 

Material Clay. Colour: $ҮК 5/6 red 

Manufacture Handmade, baked 

Description The application is located on the outside of a small deep bowl 


with a flat base. A flat band resembling a snake is applied to 
the bowl. The skin of the snake is represented by diagonal 
notches. 


Catalogue no. 


6 


Context Lower city in house no. Br.3, room 6 

Date Early Bronze Age Ш 

Type Zoomorphic vessel 

Measurements | Length: 4.5 cm 

Material Clay. “Light-Faced-Painted Ware” mixed with some fine white 
particles. Colour: 10YR 8/2 white with dark painting, 2.5 YR 
4/o dark grey 

Manufacture Handmade, baked 

Description The spout of this zoomorphic vessel has the shape of a bird, 


perhaps a bustard. The neck is swollen in profile and bends 
slightly backwards. The spout was made from a thin, flattened 
piece of pottery intended as a vessel in bird form. The figure is 
decorated with dark grey painted strips. The mouth of the ves- 
sel is decorated with a ring-form band. 


Catalogue no. 
Context 

Date 

Type 
Measurements 
Material 


Manufacture 


7 
Lower city in gate area, building 1, room 4-5 (Fig. 6) 
Early Bronze Age Ш 

A pottery sherd with anthropomorphic application 
Length: 3 cm; Width: 2.2 cm, Thickness: 1.1 cm 
Clay, Color: 2.5 YR 6/6 light red 

Handmade, baked 
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Description 


The application on this sherd consists of two elements: a rela- 
tively wider upper part, including two bulges curving in the 
form of half circles and meeting at the bottom; and a smaller 
lower part in a wedge shape coming out of the angle formed 
between the two bulges. At the ends of the application there 
are two holes of different sizes. The whole shape composes the 
arms of a woman holding her breasts. 


Catalogue no. 


8 


Context Lower city in house no. B1.3, room 2 (Fig. 6) 

Date Early Bronze Age HI 

Type Goat’s head 

Measurements | Height: 3.2 cm 

Material Clay; Fine ware mixed with some particles. Color: 5ҮК 6/6 
reddish yellow 

Manufacture Handmade, baked 

Description This is a fragmentary figurine, only the head of which is pre- 


served. The head has a relatively long neck and ends in a short 
muzzle. It looks upwards. The two horns are long and hang 
downwards. The eyes are represented by two small, round 
punctures. All the characteristics of the animal indicate a goat’s 


head. 


Catalogue no. 


9 


Context Lower city in house no. B1.1, room: 1 (Fig. 6) 

Date Early Bronze Age II or III 

Type A pottery sherd with zoomorphic application 

Measurements | Length: 2.2 cm; Width: 1.3 cm 

Material Clay, Color: 5ҮК 5/4 reddish brown 

Manufacture Handmade, baked 

Description The application of the animal’s head protrudes vertically from 


the external part of a pottery sherd in a form of a handle. Two 
round holes at the upper edge of the application represent the 
eyes of the animal. At the lower end of the application there 
are two small holes representing the nostrils. A groove under 
these holes represents the mouth. 
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Catalogue no. |10 

Context Lower city in house no. B1.3 (see map) 
Date Early Bronze Age III 

Type A cooking pot with snake application 


Measurements | Length of the application: 6.1 cm 
Material Clay, Color: 5ҮК 44 reddish brown 
Manufacture Handmade, baked 


Description The application decorates the exterior part of a spherical cook- 
ing pot with low neck and outwards curving rim. In addition 
to the application, there are three pairs of holes, indicating a 
kind of restoration and emphasising the significance of the 
pot. The snake body crawls in a wavy lines on the shoulder of 
the vessel, indicating a kind of movement. The head of the 
snake broadens at the end, making a trapeze shape, and the 
eyes are represented by incised dots. 
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Abstract 


The Malatya-Elazığ area is a mountainous part of eastern Turkey, which was 
geopolitically important throughout history, both because some of the main routes 
linking Anatolia to Syria, Mesopotamia and to the East passed through it and 
also because of the copper deposits that it possessed. The area became a buffer 
zone between the regional powers that emerged in the Late Bronze Age, namely, 
the Hittite, the Mittani and later the Middle-Assyrian Kingdom, who all wanted 
to secure access to the mineral sources and to the major trade routes. In this 
article, the textual and archaeological evidence are studied together for a better 
understanding of how the area itself was culturally and polictically affected by 
these struggles. It is suggested that one of the main outcomes was the emergence 
of the Kingdom of Buwa.” 


The Malatya-Elazig area is a copper-rich, mountainous part of eastern 
Turkey, through which the main land routes that link Anatolia and north- 
ern Syria cross to the east. The area is divided into two by the Euphrates 
River, which also linked this area to Syria and Mesopotamia in ancient 
times. Because of its geographical position and its mineral riches, the dom- 
ination of this area was an important issue for all the neighbouring Late 
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Bronze Age kingdoms, including the Hittites, the Mittanians and later on 
the Assyrians. 

Besides the Malatya Plain, which stretches along the west side of the 
Euphrates River, and the Elazığ Plain and now submerged Altınova Plain, 
located at the eastern edge of the area, the whole region is covered with 
massive mountains (Fig. 1). In addition to the Euphrates River, the Murat 
Su, which has its sources in the Lake Van area, and the Tohma Cay, which 
has its sources in the Taurus Range to the west, are the two main rivers. 
The Murat Su joins the Euphrates in the northwestern part of the area and 
the Tohma Cay in the southwest. 

Unlike the Tohma Cay, which passes through the fertile Malatya Plain, 
the Euphrates and the Murat Su mostly cut their way through the moun- 
tains and for that reason they flow through deep valleys which divide the 
area into smaller portions and act as barriers (Fig. 2). The main crossing 
point over the Euphrates is the Kómürhan Bridge, which is located at the 
southeastern edge of the Malatya Plain and over which the main Malatya- 
Elazig highway passes. The second crossover is a railway bridge located 20 
km west of Kómürhan Bridge; the railway continues north to Baskil after 
passing over it. The third river crossing is near the Keban Dam, which is 
located approximately at the point where the Murat and Euphrates Rivers 
once met. However, based on the İzolu Urartian rock inscription which 
was found very close to the modern Kómürhan Bridge and on the eastern 
side of the river , one can assume that the main river crossing was located 
near the modern bridge in ancient times as well. 


History of Archaeological Research 


Although the archaeological investigations in this area were started as a 
part of the large-scale eastern Turkey survey conducted by Charles Burney 
in the mid-1950s,* the material collected during that survey was published 
at a later date by Russell. In the late 1970s Mehmet Özdoğan surveyed the 
area along the Euphrates River* and Robert Whallon surveyed the Alunova 
plain and the area around Asvan’ as a part of the Keban and Turkish Lower 
Euphrates archaeological salvage projects, before all these areas were left 
under the dam lake. Veli Sevin conducted an archaeological survey in the 


' Serdaroğlu 1977, pp. 29-30, figs 38-39. 
> Burney 1958. 

? Russell 1980a. 

+ Özdoğan 1977. 

5 Whallon 1979. 
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Malatya-Elazığ-Bingöl region in the late 1980s, mainly to identify Urartian 
remains and where only the Iron Age finds were published.“ Finally, Gian 
Maria Di Nocera started. surveying the Malatya Plain in 2003; however, 
this project is not yet concluded.’ 

Almost all the major excavations in the area were performed as a part of 
the two salvage projects mentioned above (Fig. 3). The most important 
sites that were excavated include İmamoğlu Höyük! and Pirot Höyük? on 
the western bank of the Euphrates River, İmikuşağı"? and Semsiyetepe" on 
the eastern bank of the Euphrates, and Korucutepe," Norsuntepe® and 
Tepecik in the Altınova Plain. One exception is the Arslantepe excava- 
tions, which are ongoing.” 


The Ancient Settlement Pattern 


Because of the mountainous landscape of the Malatya-Elazig area, settle- 
ment and agriculture was only possible on small plains and in narrow val- 
leys. Based on ethnoarchaeological studies one could claim that the moun- 
tainous areas had a different mode of life and subsistence system. 
Unfortunately, this study is limited to the urban cultures of the plains and 
valleys, as the current archaeological evidence does not provide any infor- 
mation about those past pastoral cultures.” 

During the second millennium BC, the majority of ancient settlements 
were clustered on the Malatya Plain, along the Euphrates River Valley, in 
the Murat Su Basin at the northern edge, and on the Altinova Plain at the 
eastern edge of the area (Fig. 4). Settlements were also scattered along the 
tributaries of the Euphrates and Murat Su Rivers, but most of these were 
small. The apparent scarcity of ancient sites on the Elazig Plain, which is 
located just to the northwest of the Altinova Plain, is probably due to lack 


a 


Sevin 1986c, 1987a, 1988a. 

7 Di Nocera 2005. 

Uzunoglu 1981, 1982, 1984, 1985, 1986. 

? Karaca 1981, 1982, 1983, 1984. 

Sevin 1983a, 1983b, 1984a, 1984b, 1985a, 1985b, 1986a, 1986b; see also Sevin and Kóroglu 
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of research, as this plain was outside the area which was affected by the dam 
projects. Most of the larger settlements were located on the fertile Altınova 
Plain, but the biggest and relatively most important site in the area was 
Malatya-Arslantepe, which is located on the Malatya Plain and is known to 
have acted in the past not only as a cultural and economic centre, but also 
a political hub. 


Historical outline 


At the beginning of the Late Bronze Age, Hattušili I (1650-1620)" con- 
ducted a number of southeastern campaigns to Syria? and he may have also 
conquered some parts of the Malatya-Elazig area on the western side of the 
Euphrates during these campaigns. The Hittite cultural material found at 
Malatya-Arslantepe dating to the very beginning of the period can be seen 
as an indication of this,? but it should also be noted that the central Ana- 
tolian cultural influence over the area was already quite strong at the begin- 
ning of the Late Bronze Age. In the regions to the east of the Euphrates it 
seems like Hurrian polities were gaining power and that already during the 
reign of Hattušili, they were strong enough to attack the Hittite-controlled 
lands further to their west.”° So at the beginning of the period, the eastern 
half of the Malatya-Elazig area, which more or less corresponds to what the 
Hittites later called the land of Isuwa, was a borderland, located in between 
the kingdom of the Hittites and the emerging Hurrian kingdom of Mit- 
tani.” 

A century-long period of internal conflict started in the Hittite kingdom 
after Mursili I (1620-1590), the successor of Hattušili, was killed. During 
this period the Hittites lost control of most of the lands conquered by Hat- 
tušili and MurSili,* probably also including some parts of the Malatya- 
Elazig area, which resulted in a power vacuum. As the western part of the 
area was directly linked with the Hittite heartland through Tegarama, 
which is identified with modern Gürün,” the Hittites might have contin- 
ued their raids there during this period. Purely based on its geographical 


7 For the regnal dates of the Hittite kings the list of Trevor Bryce (1998, p.xiii) and for 
the regnal dates of the Assyrian kings the list of J.Nicholas Postgate (1992, p.248) was used. 

5 Gurney 1973, pp. 242-245. 

9 Frangipane 1993. 

% CTH 4; see also Kuhrt 1995, p. 243. 

= Klengel 1968a, p. 64; see also Bier 1973, p. 433. 

> Gurney 1973, p. 251. 

5 Garstang and Gurney 1959, pp. 46—48; see also Del Monte and Tischler 1978, p. 384. 
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location, one can presume that the Malatya part of the region, in addition 
to any unknown local group, had Hittite and maybe Luwian populations 
sharing their land with Hurrians. The textual evidence implies that the 
Elazig side had close ties with the kingdom of Mittani and given this, along 
with our knowledge that the later local kings had Hurrian names, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that this part of the area was predominantly Hurrian and 
the territory was shared among Hurrian polities.” 

Already at the end of the sixteenth century the kingdom of Mittani, 
whose core region consisted of the Khabur Valley and its vicinity, was con- 
trolling a vast territory.” By the end of the fifteenth century, the eastern 
portion of the Malatya-Elazig area was under the control of the Hurrian 
kingdom of Išuwa.* Based on Hittite sources, the people of this land 
revolted against Hittite rule during the reign of Tudhaliya I (1400-1360)? 
and their uprising was supported by the king of Hurri, who might well 
have been the king of Mittani, as this part of the area was located relatively 
close to the northern side of the Mittani heartland.?? In fact, Tudhaliya had 
to ask the King of Mittani to return the rebels to him following his cam- 
paign, as they had escaped directly there, but this request was duly refused. 
It appears the Hittites had quickly been able to expand their area of control 
into the Malatya-Elazig area as well, following their dark century, although 
the eastern side maintained closer ties with the kingdom of Mittani and, 
most probably because of Mittani involvement, the Hittites could not sta- 
bilise their control over the region (Fig. 5). Although Tudhaliya successfully 
suppressed the rebellion, once the Hittite army had left, the Hurrian forces 
invaded the eastern portion of the area; this resulted in another campaign 
on the part of Tudhaliya to bring the region back under Hittite domina- 
tion, albeit again temporarily.?? 

During the reign of Arnuwanda I (1400-1360), the Mittanians took the 
opportunity to conquer [Suwa while the Hittites were fighting the Kaskae- 
ans to protect their homeland.” Once the I$uwans gained their independ- 
ence, they quickly conquered the whole Malatya-Elazig area, marching as 
far as Tegarama. Their dominance did not last long, however, as Suppilu- 


^^ Klengel 1968a, p. 71. 

5 Wilhelm 1995, pp. 1247-1248. 

26 Garstang and Gurney 1959, pp. 40-41. 

7 This includes the period of coregency with Arnuwanda I. 
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liuma I (1344-1322) managed to conquer the western half during his first 
eastern campaign. The conquest of Isuwa, however, had to wait for his later 
campaigns, as he had been defeated by TuSratta of Mittani at this point.” 
The land of Isuwa finally came under full Hittite control with Suppiluli- 
uma İs great Syrian campaign, which he initiated following another rebel- 
lion in Buwa.* With this military campaign Suppiluliuma not only 
expanded the Hittite territories as far as the kingdom of Alse but also 
marched into the Mittanian heartland, sacked its capital Wağukanni, and 
ended the political influence of this kingdom over the region.” 

The whole Malatya-Elazig area then remained part of the Hittite king- 
dom almost until the collapse of that state, probably because the Mittani 
kingdom had been neutralised.° The Malatya side was always under direct 
Hittite control, whereas the eastern part was left under the control of the 
vassal Isuwan ruler. In fact, we know that in order to strengthen Hittite 
control over this petty kingdom, Hattušili Ш (1267-1237) married one of 
his daughters to the local ruler.37 

During the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta I (1244-1208), however, the Assyri- 
ans started a major campaign during which they marched north as far as 
the Tigris River? and became an imminent threat to Hittite control over 
Buwa. The Hittite king Tudhaliya IV (1237-1228 and 1227-1209) had to 
start a military campaign to confront the Assyrian army as it marched into 
the Nairi lands. In the course of this campaign, he passed through the 
Malatya-Elazığ area, but for unknown reasons could not get any support 
from the Isuwans.*? The Assyrians first defeated the Hittite army some- 
where between Nihriya and Sura, to the north of Tur Abdin, and then 
defeated the kingdom of Nairi, expanding the territory they controlled 
further to the north. The textual evidence implies that the Assyrians did 
not attack [Suwa and it remained a loyal ally of the Hittites until the king- 
dom collapsed; however, Assyrian political influence over the area was 
obviously growing.“ 


3 EA 17, 30-38 (Knudston 1915); see also Moran 1992, pp. 41-42. 

% СТН 51, 53. 

55 Goetze 1975, p. 13; see also Wilhelm 1995, pp. 1251-1252. 

36 Kuhrt 1995, p. 263. 

7 De Roos 1987; see also Bryce 1998, р. 294. For a detailed study of Hitite-Isuwa rela- 
tions based on the textual sources, see Klengel 1968b, 1976. 

8 Wilhelm 1995, p. 1253. 

? Bryce 1998, p. 251. 

* KBo IV 14; see also Singer 1985, p. по. 
1 Lackenbacher 1982, p. 148; see also Harrak 1987, p. 261; Burney 2004, pp. 215-216. 
# ARI I, 108 (Grayson 1972). 
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The Hittite Empire collapsed following the period of regional chaos at 
the end of the Bronze Age,* and the Assyrians were also very much weak- 
ened at this time, resulting in their losing control over the areas which 
neighboured [Suwa in the reign of Ashur-Nirari Ш (1203-1198).* As a result, 
by the twelfth century the Malatya-Elazig area was relieved of external 
political influences. The western part possibly remained at first under the 
direct control of the Hittite city of Carchemish but soon after, the descend- 
ants of the Carchemish king Kuzi-TeSub started an independent city-state 
there, continuing the Hittite cultural legacy.4° 

What happened to the kingdom of [Suwa is not clear, but based on later 
textual sources it seems it finally dissolved into smaller local polities. 
Approximately a century after the end of the Late Bronze Age, Tiglath 
Pileser I (1115-1077) reports that the land of Katmuhi was invaded by the 
Musku, who had controlled the land of Alzu, which was probably located 
close to Elazığ, for the last 50 years." He mentions that he conquered both 
Katmuhi and Alzu as part of the same campaign and the deported ruler of 
the land of Katmuhi had a Hurrian пате. From this evidence we under- 
stand that some new populations had been infiltrating the area since the 
end of the Bronze Age but that, nevertheless, the Hurrian political and 
cultural presence was strong at the beginning of the Iron Age. Even the 
word ‘Suwa’ continued to be used as a geographical name when referring 
to the eastern half of the Malatya-Elazig area, as it was mentioned much 
later in the records of the fifteenth ра@ campaign of Shalmaneser III (858- 
824) as one of the areas he passed through.” 


The Archaeological Evidence 


Pottery constitutes the main category of archaeological evidence to pro- 
vide a general idea about the local cultures. Unfortunately, scholars have 
used different terms for identical pottery groups, which can cause some 
confusion, but one can still get a good picture from what has been exca- 
vated and published. In addition to pottery, glyptics and local architectural 
trends offer some data, especially about cultural interactions. However, 
only a few of the other small finds can provide information of this type 
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about past cultures, as they followed regional trends which hardly show any 
differences from one area to another. 

The majority of the pottery wares manufactured during the second half 
of the Middle Bronze Age“ continued to be produced and used during the 
Late Bronze Age. Although they decreased in proportion and became less 
popular with time, they never completely vanished from the repertoire and 
even during the Early Iron Age, pottery with similar forms, fabrics and 
decorations were being manufactured. The pottery types categorised by 
Russell as third millennium painted wares-later type and grey ware fall into 
this category.” 

Following the general pottery categories of Russell, the Late Bronze Age 
pottery can be roughly placed into three groups: the Malatya-Elazig regions, 
second millennium plain wares; the Malatya-Elazig regions, second millen- 
nium painted ware; and the fine orange ware. The main pottery type of the 
first group was the Late Bronze Age orange ware, which corresponds to the 
plain simple burnished, plain simple unburnished, and coarse wares of 
Özdoğan,” and all the wares which Whallon identified as Hittite, except the 
Hittite fine, Hittite painted and Hittite red wares.? Clear examples were 
found at Arslantepe,* Şemsiyetepe,” which was located on the western bank 
of the Euphrates, and Altınova sites including Norsuntepe and Когисшере,% 

Whallon’s Hittite painted ware corresponds to the Malatya-Elazig 
regions, second millennium painted ware group, which continued to be 
produced throughout this period but was much more popular during the 
first half of the Late Bronze Age.” Examples of this pottery, which was usu- 
ally decorated with red, brown or reddish brown bands, zigzags and hatch- 
ings painted on a cream or buff slip, were found in all parts of the Malatya- 
Elazığ area except the Asvan district to the northwest of the Elazığ Plain 
and the sites along the Murat Su.’ 

The final group, which is the fine orange ware, has a special importance, 
as this group more or less corresponds to Hittite Imperial drab ware 


5° Şerifoğlu 2007, pp. 104-107. 

* Russell 1980a, pp. 29, 33. 

> Özdoğan 1977, pp. 11-12. 

з Whallon 1979, pp. 37-45. 
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р. 83; see also Palmieri 1969, р. тоо; Pecorella 1975, pp. 32-35; Di Nocera 1998, pp. 79-80). 
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Norşuntepe (Van Loon 1973, pp. 369-372; see also Griffin 1974, pp. 56-60; Hauptmann 
1969/1970, р. 34). 
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5 Sevin 1984a, p. 221; 1985a, р. 195. 
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(Fig. 6). Examples of this group, identified as Hittite fine ware Бу Whal- 
lon,” were found throughout the area, this time also including the Asvan 
district. However, it should be noted that in many cases excavators formed 
pottery groups which could include both the Malatya-Elazig regions, sec- 
ond millennium plain wares and the fine orange ware groups, with its sub- 
categories included. 

Detailed studies of the Late Bronze Age pottery from Norsuntepe“ and 
Korucutepe® have shown clear similarities between these and contempo- 
rary central Anatolian and, more specifically, Imperial Hittite pottery. 
Wide-rimmed plates and deep bowls, usually with flat bases, were the most 
popular forms that are also well known from Hattusa.® 

Pottery with relief decorations, rhyta, libation arms and a spindle bot- 
tle were other central Anatolian pottery types which were found during 
the excavations in the area. Ceramic vessels with relief decorations were 
found at Arslantepe“4 and at Korucutepe,® but no examples of the other 
pottery types were reported from sites in the western half of the area, 


including the settlements located along the Euphrates River. Rhyta were 


6 


found at Aşvan and Altınova sites,° and one red lustrous wheel-made 


9 Whallon 1979, pp. 38-39. 
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sell 1980b, p. 70), Taşkun Mevkii (Whallon 1979, pp. 161-164) and Çayboyu (Whallon 1979, 
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wares of acropolis level III of Norşuntepe (Hauptmann 1969/1970, p. 34), the pottery identi- 
fied as Hittite at Tepecik (Esin 1970, pl. 8), and finally the examples categorised under the 
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“4 Puglisi and Meriggi 1964, p. 22, pl. LIV.1; see also Puglisi and Palmieri 1966, р. 83; 
РесогеШа 1975, pp. 34-35, pl. LXI.6, 8. 

6 Van Loon and Giiterbock 1969, fig. 6; see also Ertem 1988, p. 19, pl. 35-36. 

66 Examples were reported from Norşuntepe (Hauptmann 1971, pl. 57.1), Korucutepe 
(Ertem 1988, pp. 13-14, pl. 21-23) and Asvan (French 1971, pl. 29.4). 
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ware‘ spindle bottle (Fig. 7) and several libation arms were found at 
Korucutepe.® 

Lentoid flasks from Tepecik“? and Korucutepe,”° which were dated to 
the beginning of the Late Bronze Age and which have close parallels from 
Boğazköy,” are worth mentioning. Although this was a common form for 
red lustrous ware,” these vessels did not have the typical red, shiny surface. 
A very bright orange pilgrim flask from Korucutepe” and flasks with a 
similar form but with two extra handles from Korucutepe/* and İmikuşağı” 
(Fig. 8) are other examples from this group. It is possible to claim that 
these were local imitations of the popular Hittite form, but for an unknown 
reason, which might be technical, they did not have the expected surface 
treatment. 

It is interesting that no rhyta, libation arms or spindle bottles were 
reported from the western portion of the Malatya-Elazig area, including the 
banks of the Euphrates River, especially if we are to assume that Hittite 
cultural influence entered the area from this half because it was geographi- 
cally closer to the Hittite heartland. As we can see a high level of Hittite 
cultural influence when other material finds and ceramic traditions from 
this sector are observed, it could be suggested that these items were either 
not published or not encountered at the excavated parts of these sites. On 
the other hand, it is also possible that these vessels were used only for spe- 
cial occasions and this may mean that sites like Korucutepe, where all these 
ceramic types were found, themselves had special functions. 

Based on the textual evidence, one expects to find a Mittani or Mittani- 
influenced ceramic assemblage preceding the Hittite Imperial evidence at 
the sites located in the eastern portion of the area, but unfortunately the 
Mittani presence is not clearly visible from the ceramics. This is mainly 


67 The red lustrous ware pottery was an important part of the Hittite imperial ceramics 
repertoire and examples were found in almost every settlement with a significant amount of 
Hittite cultural material (Koşay and Akok 1966, pl. 101.G.284; see also Woolley et al. 1955, 
pl. CXXVI; Bittel ег al. 1957, p. 40; Fischer 1963, pl. 40.451; Griffin 1980a, p. 75; Ertem 1988, 
р. 17; Symington 2001, р. 169; Kozal 2003, pp. 65-77. Mielke 2007). Recent chemical analy- 
ses have shown that northern Cyprus was most probably the main production centre (Knap- 
pett et al. 2005). 

& Griffin 1974, pp. 85-86, pl. 16A; 1980, рі. 17.c; see also Ertem 1988, pp. 16-19, pl. 31-35. 

9 Esin 1971, р. 113, pl. 94.2. 

° Griffin 1980a, p. 71, pl. 9.A; see also Umurtak 1996, p. 63, pl. 26.6. 
7 Fischer 1963, pp. 50-52, fig. 19.489, pl. 16.182183, 17.211—212). 

7 Knappett et al. 2005, pp. 27-28, fig. 2. 

7 Griffin 1980a, p. 71, pl. 7.G. 

74 Umurtak 1996, pp. 63-64, pl. 26.7. 

7 Sevin 1987b, fig. 17.d; see also Umurtak 1988, pl. 96.1. 
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because the Mittanian pottery types, except the Nuzi ware, are still not well 
identified, especially when compared with the Hittite Imperial assemblages, 
as the ceramic evidence from the relevant sites was not studied in detail or 
with the same stratigraphic precision as the central Anatolian and Cilician 
pottery.7“ 

Nuzi ware pottery most typically consisted of thin-walled beakers or 
goblets with button bases or small pedestals, which were decorated with 
white or cream-coloured floral and geometric motifs, or sometimes with 
animal figures over a dark monochrome surface.” Although later versions 
of Khabur ware were commonly found together with examples of Nuzi 
ware in northern Mesopotamia, this was not the case in the Malatya-Elazig 
area. In fact, Middle Bronze Age Khabur ware imitations were only reported 
from the western side, at sites along the banks of the Euphrates, whereas 
the only Nuzi ware examples were found at Tepecik on the Altinova plain 
(Fig. 9). The few Nuzi ware shards from Tepecik, which are the main indi- 
cators of the Mittani cultural influence within the eastern portion of the 
Malatya-Elazıg area, were identified as Alalakh type examples by the exca- 
vator.”? It can be suggested that even though they were produced at Ala- 
lakh, these items, or the idea for them, came to this area directly from the 
core of the Mittani kingdom through the copper-rich Ergani-Maden region 
located to the southeast? as no examples were found along the Euphrates 
or elsewhere. 

The incised combed decoration, which was only found on some ceramic 
vessels from Korucutepe (Fig. 10)," is also worth mentioning, as it points 
to some inter-regional cultural connections with northern Syria. The two 
Malatya-Elazığ regions, second millennium plain ware group vessels from 
Korucutepe on which this decoration was applied were most probably 
wheel-made, and both were dated to the period corresponding to the very 
end of the Middle Bronze Age and beginning of the Late Bronze Age. One 
of the examples had one combed Бала” and the other had two. Vessels 


78 Most of the sites in northern Mesopotamia which are concerned were excavated late in 
the nineteenth and early in the twentieth centuries, when certain modern methods and tech- 
niques were not yet in use. Where Mittani ceramic traditions are concerned, the study con- 
ducted by Pfälzner (1995) is still the most comprehensive work that has been published. 

77 Stein 1984, pp. 23—27. 

78 Şerifoğlu 2007, pp. 104-105. 

79 Esin 1971, p. 113, pl. 91.2 comparing Woolley et al. 1955, pl. CII-CVII. 

Во "Through which the Malatya-Elazığ area was linked to Mesopotamia (Maxwell-Hyslop 
1974, pp. 149—150; see also Oates 1977, p. 236; Russell 1984, p. 184; Tuncer 2001). 

8 Di Nocera 1998, p. 114, pl. 22.1. 

** Umurtak 1996, p. 69, pl. 15.2, 18.7. 

8 Umurtak 1996, p. 91, pl. 18.8. 
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with this decoration were found in the Late Bronze Age levels of Tille 
Hóyük, which was located to the south of this area, on the Euphrates River, 
but here the decoration was applied on handmade vessels.** Further again 
to the south, similar examples, which were dated to the very end of the 
Middle Bronze Age, were excavated at Lidar Höyük,9 which was located to 
the north of Sanlurfa, and at Hama.“ Examples dated both to the end of 
the Middle Bronze Age and to the beginning of the Late Bronze Age were 
excavated at Tell Hadidi.97 As vessels with combed decoration were also 
found at the Middle Bronze Age levels of Arslantepe,* it can be understood 
that this north Syrian ceramic tradition made its way into the Malatya- 
Elazig area at the end of the Middle Bronze Age but continued only in the 
eastern part during the Late Bronze Age. 

The textual evidence clearly indicates that towards the end of the Late 
Bronze Age the Assyrian military and political pressure coming from the 
southeast increased immensely, but the archaeological evidence shows that 
this was not the case culturally. Based on the ceramic finds, it can be sug- 
gested that the area remained under Hittite control until the empire col- 
lapsed. On the other hand, the lack of Middle Assyrian ceramic assem- 
blages shows that the Assyrians neither occupied this area after they defeated 
Tudhaliya IV nor after the Hittites lost control over it. 

Like the pottery, the glyptic evidence shows that although the Malatya- 
Elazig area was under strong central Anatolian influence during most of the 
Late Bronze Age, the Mittani cultural influence increased at one point, and 
during this period the area must have had some close cultural and eco- 
nomic ties with the Mittani. 

Common Mittani-style cylinder seal examples were found at Alunova 
sites including Norşuntepe,9 Korucutepe?? and Tepecik (Fig. 11). Three 
seals from those places depict a presentation scene with worshippers and 
deities, stags or goats, a guilloche decoration, and a tree with five branches.” 
They were probably all manufactured at the same workshop which was 
identified as “Workshop A" by Dominique Collon.? Examples of seals 


5^ Summers 1993, figs 27-31. 

Di Nocera 1998, p. п. 

Fugmann 1958, pl. 132. 

#7 Dornemann 1980, pp. 228-229; 1979, p. 139, fig. 24.6; 1992, p. 93, pl. 5.4. 
Di Nocera 1998, p. 114, pl. 22.1. 

*» Hauptmann 1970, pl. 5.3; frit. 

99 Van Loon 1980, pl. 49.P; whitestone. 

?' Esin 1971, pp. 111-112; frit. 

9% Palmette. 

» Collon 1987, pp. 62-63. 
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manufactured at this workshop, which was located at Ugarit or in its vicin- 
ity, have been found at Alalakh, Rhodes, Tell el-Rimah, Assur and Nuzi. 

One seal impression found at Arslantepe” also belongs to the common 
Mittani-style group, but the seal was probably produced at a different 
workshop (Fig. 11). Examples of seals produced at this workshop, which 
was identified as “Workshop C” by Collon, also depict worshippers with 
deers and trees around them but this time in a very abstract, linear style. 
Examples of this type were reported from Ugarit, Enkomi, Hasanlu and 
Mohammed ‘Arab and so were confined to areas more peripheral to the 
kingdom of Mittani. 

Stamp seals, which were very popular in this area throughout the Late 
Bronze Age, followed central Anatolian trends. Hammer-head seals, or in 
general seals with handles, which bear geometric designs and hieroglyphic 
signs, were only found on the Elazig side of the area, mainly at the Alunova 
sites (Fig. 12). These stamp seals, which started to be used here at the end 
of the Middle Bronze Age, were popular only during the first half of the 
period. 

Where the Hittite Imperial period is concerned, disk-shaped, bifacial 
stamp seals, which had a hole drilled through their sides, were the most 
common stamp seal type used in the area (Fig. 13); however, examples of 
these were only reported from Arslantepe in the Malatya Plain and 
İmikuşağı on the eastern bank of the Euphrates besides the Altınova sites.’ 
Although most of these seals had only hieroglyphic signs, which gave the 
names and titles of their owners and were usually surrounded by decorative 
elements like guilloches or other hieroglyphic signs used to fill a peripheral 
circular band, some examples depicted figures like deities. One seal and one 
seal impression from Korucutepe show a warrior god with upturned shoes,” 
and a stamp seal from İmikuşağı depicts a goddess wearing similar foot- 


?* Pecorella 1975, pp. 59-60. 

» Collon 1987, pp. 62-63. 

9 One unbaked clay stamp seal with a spiral design (Van Loon 1980, pl. 47.F-G) and one 
hammer-head seal with hieroglyphic signs surrounded by a guilloche motif were found at 
Korucutepe (Ertem 1988, p. 5, pl. 1). One stamp seal with edge designs was found at 
Norşuntepe (Schimdt 2002). One silver or silver alloy hammer-head stamp seal was found in 
the Elazığ area and is now stored in the Elazığ museum (Dinçol and Dingol 1983, pp. 285— 
294). 

? Examples were found at Korucutepe (Güterbock 1980, pp. 127—132, pl. 40; see also 
Van Loon 1980, p. 150, pl. 46.1, 49.M-O, 49.S-T), Norşuntepe (Hauptmann 1971, p. 73, pl. 
57-4: 1974, pl. 80), Tepecik (Esin 1971, pp. 111-113, pl. 88.1), İmikuşağı (Sevin 1986a, р. 197) 
and Arslantepe (Puglisi and Meriggi 1964, pp. 45-46, pl. LXXIV.I). 

9 Ertem 1988, рр. 7-9, pl. 6; see also Güterbock 1980, pp. 127-132, pl. 40-41. 
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wear. There are also examples which simply bear geometric designs, like 
one chlorite seal with a wheel design and cross, found at Korucutepe.'^? 

One seal impression, which was found at Arslantepe, is of special interest 
as it has a different style from the ones mentioned above (Fig. 14). This 
example depicts a stag, a double-headed eagle and some hieroglyphic signs, 
which is quite typical;'* however, even though it was round at the ends, 
the general shape of the impression suggests that the actual seal had an 
elongated form. This seal impression might also belong to an uncommon 
sort of cylinder seal. 

Finally, two cylinder seals from Arslantepe, which were identified as 
Middle Assyrian in terms of style, should be mentioned (Fig. 15).'” Both of 
them depict scenes with animals and trees. The first seal impression shows 
gazelles, a lion hunting a dear, and a tree with five branches, which looks 
like the Mittani palmette motif. The second example has a dear near a tree 
which has several branches, shown between two horizontal bands, each 
formed by two lines. In general, the scenes depict known Assyrian composi- 
tions, but the forms of the animals and trees resemble Mittani examples. 
This could be accepted as normal, as most Middle Assyrian seals reflect a 
level of Mittani influence," but as the Arslantepe seals have a cruder look 
than many Assyrian examples, they might well belong to a local type imi- 
tating the Middle Assyrian seals, probably with a higher degree of Mittani 
input. In any case, these Arslantepe seals can be seen as indicators of Assyr- 
ian influence over the area, which increased towards the end of the Late 
Bronze Age. 

Excavations in the Malatya-Elazığ region yielded a great variety of small 
finds, but the majority of these cannot be used for cultural analyses as they 
followed very general regional trends. Nevertheless, a number of artefacts 
which reflect cultural continuation from the Middle Bronze Age and which 
indicate regional connections can be mentioned. For instance, the Middle 
Bronze Age tradition of manufacturing human and animal figurines in clay, 
which reflects a level of north Syrian cultural influence, continued during 
this period, but figurines were only reported from Arslantepe'^* and 
İmikuşağı."9 


99 Sevin 1984b, pp. 93-102; 1985b, pp. 163-180; 1986a, р. 198; 1986b, pp. 181-204. 
9 Van Loon 1980, pl. 49.Q-R. 

©: Puglisi and Meriggi 1964, рр. 45-46. 

Pecorella 1975, pp. 56-58, pl. LXII. 

Collon 1987, pp. 65-69. 

Pecorella 1975, fig. 21.9. 

5 Sevin 19852, 195. 
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The increase in the use of metal tools, weapons and ornaments when 
compared to earlier periods, especially in the eastern side of the area, is 
quite interesting. This must have been caused by a more active exploitation 
of metal sources by both locals and the foreign kingdoms which had con- 
trol over the area. Amongst many metal finds, a bronze dagger from Pirot 
Hóyük, which was identified as a Hittite product, 
tite-type spearheads found at Могѕипсере'? are worth mentioning, as they 
reflect some regional connections. Another metal item, which has a special 


106 


and Syrian and Hit- 


importance, is a silver-inlaid copper ring found at Korucutepe.'® The ring 
was incised with a scene depicting a triple-gabled building with zigzag 
motifs around it (Fig.16). Rings of this type originated from Egypt, but are 
known to have spread north as far as Syria.'° On the other hand, an undec- 
orated example was also found at Bogazkóy."? 

The domestic architectural traditions of the Middle Bronze Age contin- 
ued into the Late Bronze Age. The typical rectangular, multi-room domes- 
tic structures were built with stone foundations and mud-brick upper struc- 
tures which had vertically and horizontally placed wooden beams within 
them." However, some new foreign elements also started to be used, as 
manifested by the cobbled streets of Korucutepe and the plastered walls and 
floors of Korucutepe and Arslantepe buildings. On the other hand, the 
military architecture of the period clearly follows central Anatolian tradi- 
tions, which either points to a direct Hittite military presence in the area or 
a high level of Hittite cultural influence. The most intriguing element of 
the stone-built city walls, which had massive gates and towers placed on 
them at regular intervals, were the underground passageways,"” which pro- 
vided safe access in and out of the city at troubled times. As the examples 
from Arslantepe'? and Когисисере,"* in addition to those from various 
Anatolian and Syrian Hittite centres, show, the passageways were built 
with dry stone masonry using rubble and they usually sloped downwards 


196 Karaca 1983, pp. 103-108; 1984, pp. 37—48. 

107 Schmidt 2002. 

18 Van Loon 1980, p. 147, pl. 49.B-C. 

19 Schaeffer 1956, figs 54-57, 78-79. 

по Boehmer 1972, pl. XXXV.1041. 

™ Palmieri 1969, p. 99; see also Esin 1971, p. ш, pl. 96-97; Hauptmann 1971, p. 73; Van 
Loon 1978, pp. 28-40; Ertem 1979, pl. 15; see also Sevin 1985a, p. 195. 

= Posterns. 

= Puglisi and Palmieri 1966, fig. 4; see also Pecorella 1975, pl. V. 

"^ Bier 1978, pp. 47-51; see also Burney 1980, p. 166. 

из Büyükkale (Bittel et al. 1957, p. 33, fig. 28), Alacahöyük (Koşay and Akok 1966, 
pp. 11-12, pl. 89), Alişar (Von der Osten 1937, рр. 7-8, figs 25-33), Alalakh (Woolley er al. 
1955, p. 142) and Carchemish (Woolley 1921, pp. 40—41, pl. 17B). 
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from inside the city to outside. It should also be noted that the Korucutepe 
example was identified as a false postern by the last excavator of the site™® 
because it had a dead end. Based on similar false postern examples from 
Arslantepe," it could be suggested that some of these passageways had 
other functions, like providing access to underground water sources, or 


unknown military or even religious functions. 


Evaluation and Conclusion 


The textual sources indicate that until the campaigns of Suppiluliuma I, 
the Malatya-Elazig area was politically unstable and a buffer zone where 
Hittite and Mittani interests clashed. The archaeological evidence supports 
this view and shows that although during most of the Late Bronze Age the 
Malatya-Elazig area was under a strong central Anatolian influence, this 
became firm and unrivalled only after Suppiluliuma. 

When the time period before the campaigns of Suppiluliuma is observed, 
it can be seen that at its beginning the central Anatolian influence was 
strong, but prior to the decisive Hittite imperial conquest, the Mittani 
influence became more powerful. In fact, this area was already under cen- 
tral Anatolian influence during the second half of the Middle Bronze Age 
and the situation at the beginning of the Late Bronze Age was a continua- 
tion of this." The best indicators of this first phase are the Malatya-Elazığ 
regions, second millennium painted ware examples and the pottery with 
relief decorations. These were found throughout the area except the Asvan 
district, which shows that the Hittite expansion was directly aiming at the 
Altınova Plain, through which they could access the Maden area metal 
sources. İmikuşağı, which is located approximately where the central Ana- 
tolian land route meets the Euphrates and which is one of the largest sites 
in the area, was probably chosen as the main centre for controlling the area 
along the eastern route between the Malatya and Altinova Plains. 

The increasing central Anatolian influence, which manifests itself in the 
material culture, can be seen as a sign of a deliberate Hittite attempt at 
cultural assimilation. First the survival of the north Syrian late Middle 
Bronze Age-early Late Bronze Age tradition of applying wavy line decora- 
tions on pottery, which was probably pushed eastwards by the central Ana- 
tolian influence, and then the usage of central Anatolian hammer-head 


"6 Ertem 1979, pp. 33-36; 1988, pp. 2-3. 
"7 Puglisi and Palmieri 1966, figs 4—5; see also Pecorella 1975, pl. V. 
"5 Konyar 2006; see also Serifoglu 2007, pp. 104-105. 
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stamp seals only on the eastern side of the area supports this idea. Moreo- 
ver, I personally think that these attempts might have triggered the forma- 
tion of the Hurrian [Suwa state through the unification of scattered poli- 
ties; this occurred soon after the formation of the Mittani state, which had 
some sort of organic link with the [Suwa area. The rebellions that took 
place in the eastern half of the Malatya-Elazig area during the reign of Tud- 
haliya I, which were supported by the Mittani, are a good indication of this 
connection. 

The [Suwa state was well established when the late-fifteenth-century 
rebellions mentioned above took place. Finally, during the reign of Arnu- 
wanda, the I$uwans were strong enough to push the Hittites out of their 
core area, which seems to have been the Altinova Plain, and to pursue them 
as far as Tegarama. This period between the reigns of Arnuwanda I and 
Suppiluliuma I was the golden age of the Isuwa state, during which it was 
relatively independent. This is the time when Nuzi ware pottery and the 
Workshop A common Mittani seals were in use in the Altinova Plain. It is 
interesting that the other known examples of the Workshop A seals were 
mostly found in Mittani centres located close to the Mittani core area, 
whereas examples of the Workshop C common Mittani seals, of which 
Arslantepe produced one, were found at more peripheral sites. 

A few Nuzi ware shards and a couple of Mittani seals cannot be used to 
claim that this part of the Malatya-Elazig area was included in the Mittani 
kingdom, but their existence together with the local second millennium 
plain ware pottery can be seen as evidence pointing to the existence of a 
relatively independent local kingdom which had very close ties with the 
Mittani. These ties were in fact so strong that in order to bring the area 
under stable political control, the Hittites had to attack the kingdom of 
Mittani directly in order to conquer it and turn it into a vassal state. Even 
this was not enough, however, and presumably in the hope of suppressing 
deep-rooted anti-Hittite sentiment, Hattusili III married one of his daugh- 
ters to the local ruler." 

The period of imperial Hittite control is marked by a strong return of 
central Anatolian cultural influence and elements. These were seen through- 
out the area, this time including the Asvan district, but only at Korucutepe 
do we have a full repertoire of imperial Hittite cultural material. İmikuşağı 
also yielded an almost complete repertoire, but the lack of red lustrous 


пә [t should be noted that Hattusili’s wife Puduhepa was of Hurrian descent, so probably 
this daughter could speak Hurrian and was accustomed to Hurrian traditions to a degree 
(Burney 2004, p. 230—231). 
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wheel-made ware pottery and Hittite-type fortifications shows that this set- 
tlement had a slightly different character. I see this widespread usage of 
Hittite cultural material as a sign of a second attempt at cultural assimila- 
tion. 

The textual and archaeological evidence imply that Korucutepe and 
probably İmikuşağı had Hittite royals and officials living there and maybe 
there were also central Anatolian people dwelling amongst the natives. The 
manufacture of pottery and other items may have been monitored by Hit- 
tite officials who imposed certain standards based on the needs of the Hit- 
tite and the pro-Hittite I$uwan elites. Іп my opinion, the use of the impe- 
rial repertoire was not the result of an imperial order or decision, but a 
natural outcome of the will of the Hittite elite living outside their home- 
land to continue the lifestyle with which they were acquainted. This does 
not mean, however, that Hittite culture was not imposed upon the local 
people. It seems that major centres like Korucutepe acted as hubs through 
which Hittite cultural influence radiated into the rest of the area, and the 
quick change in the material culture shows that it was accompanied by 
military and political pressure. The almost complete non-existence of Mid- 
dle Assyrian cultural material in the area, except for the seals found at 
Arslantepe, even towards the end of the Late Bronze Age when the Assyrian 
influence became quite strong, shows the strength of the Hittite cultural 
influence and how vigorously and systematically it was imposed upon the 
locals. 

Once the Hittite Empire finally collapsed, the central Anatolian influ- 
ence quickly disappeared and Hittite cultural material gradually fell out of 
use. The beginning of the Iron Age, following the end of the empire, is 
marked by the appearance of two distinct pottery traditions in this region. 
One of these is the groovy ware"? and the other is a painted pottery tradi- 
tion which was identified as late second millennium painted ware by Rus- 
sell. These traditions will not be discussed in this paper, but it should be 


9 "These examples were identified as Iron Age grooved wares by Özdoğan (1977, р. 12) 
and were placed under what he called the ridged bowls and jars group by Russell (1980a, 
pp. 35-36). The groovy ware examples consisted of mostly handmade and rarely slow-turning 
wheelmade pottery, which were burnished with a dull reddish brown, grey or black colour 
and were decorated with horizontal grooves mostly on their upper bodies (Kóroglu 2003, 
рр. 233-235). Platters, open bowls, small deep bowls and pots were the most common forms 
(Miiller 2005, p. 109). Examples were found throughout the area, but only a few were 
reported from the western side of the Euphrates. 

= Russell 1980a, p. 36. This group was identified as painted wares from the Karakaya 
region by Ozdogan (1977, p. 12) and as the Iron Age painted ware by Whallon (1979, p. 49). 
The examples of this ware were mostly handmade and had geometric designs consisting of 
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noted that current discussions tend to link the latter to the revival of earlier 
traditions,’ Ze. pre-Hittite Early and Middle Bronze Age, and the former 
to the arrival of new populations, more specifically the Mušku, mentioned 
earlier. In any case, it is quite clear that the area was affected by the 
regional upheaval that occurred at the end of the Bronze Age and this 
resulted in radical socio-economic and cultural changes. 

To summarise, my scenario suggests that central Anatolian interest in the 
Malatya-Elazığ area, which started at the end of the Middle Bronze Age, 
gradually increased and took the shape of an attempt at assimilation at the 
beginning of the Late Bronze Age. This resulted in the formation of the 
Hurrian kingdom of ISuwa through the unification of the local polities in 
reaction. Of course, the involvement in and support of the process of the 
formation of [Suwa by the kingdom of Mittani, which wanted to stop Hit- 
tite expansion and secure access to the copper mines, should not be over- 
looked. The pro-Mittani kingdom of ISuwa was relatively independent 
from the end of the fifteenth to the middle of the fourteenth century, dur- 
ing which time it produced a local culture with certain Mittani elements. 
However, after the conquest of Suppiluliuma, Suwa became an ally of the 
Hittites, and this was followed by a second wave of central Anatolian cul- 
tural influence and a renewed attempt at assimilation. All this came to an 
abrupt end with the collapse of the Hittite Empire and the period which 
followed was marked by a return to older traditions, accompanied by com- 
pletely fresh cultural elements which point to a new mixed population. 

This article represents another humble attempt to re-evaluate the archae- 
ological evidence with the help of the ancient textual sources in the hope of 
understanding the socio-cultural changes that took place in the Malatya- 
Elazig area during the Late Bronze Age, a period when this copper-rich area 
was squeezed in-between the spheres of dominance of the regional empires. 
It is very true that it is scientifically dangerous to form direct links between 
pots and people; however, where kingdoms and empires are concerned—as 
these had a political culture or even a state ideology forming a basis for 
their existence—a set of cultural material was sometimes carried around 
and imposed upon conquered peoples as a part of the political system.’ 


dots, parallel, vertical or diagonal bands, wavy lines and in some cases, hatchings, chevrons 
and triangles painted with red, reddish brown or black paint on a buff, cream or orange 
slipped surface. Examples were found throughout the area, with slight variations. 

> Müller 2003; 2005; see also Genz 2005; Postgate 2007, pp. 145-149. 

"3 Sevin 1991; see also Köroğlu 2003; Schachner 2003; Wittke 2004; Roaf and Schachner 
2005. 

™4 For a more detailed discussion see Sinopoli 1994. 
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The imposed culture was usually that of the upper classes or, in general, the 
ruling elite, who in many cases followed and developed the local cultures of 
the heartlands of their kingdoms. The Hittites seem to have done this in 
the Malatya-Elazig area,’ and a similar process was later undertaken by the 
Urartians.”° 

In this article, I have also claimed that the kingdom of [Suwa might have 
had a culture of its own, which naturally followed local traditions but was 
also shaped by the formation of the kingdom itself, as political borders fil- 
tered and partially blocked foreign influences. However, it is very hard to 
further develop this idea and find more evidence to support it, as most of 
the data I used consisted of what was excavated in a short period of time 30 
to 40 years ago, and not much research has been conducted in the area 
since then, except for at Arslantepe and its surrounds. Only through new 
archaeological surveys followed by excavations in the long-neglected Elazığ 
portion of the Malatya-Elazig region will we be able to learn more about 
the nature of the kingdom of [Suwa and the local Bronze Age cultures. 


Abbreviations 


ARII Grayson, A. K., Assyrian Royal Inscriptions. Vol. 1. From the Beginning to 
Ashur-resha-ishi I, Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1972. 

ARI II | Grayson, A. K., Assyrian Royal Inscriptions. Vol. 2. From Tiglath-pileser I 
to Ashur-nasir-apli II, Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1976. 

CTH Laroche, E., Catalogue des Textes Hittites, Paris: Klincksieck, 1971. 

EA Knudtzon, J. A., Die El-Amarna-Tafeln, Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1915. 

KBo Keilschrifitexte aus Boghazköi, Leipzig, 1916. 

KUB Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazköi, Berlin, 1921. 
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Fig. 1.: т. Тһе Malatya-Elazig area and its vicinity; 2. А view of the Euphrates River 
crossing close to Keban (Photograph by Nazli Evrim Serifoglu). 
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Fig. 2: 1. А map of the area showing the sites mentioned in the text; 2. The second and 
early first millennia BC settlements, and the modern agricultural fields in the 
Malatya-Elazığ area; 3. The Malatya-Elazıg area during the reign of Tudhaliya I. 
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Fig. 3: 1. Examples of pottery found at Tepecik and identified as Hittite 
(after Esin 1970, pl. 8); 2. A red lustrous wheelmade ware spindle bottle from Korucutepe 
(Griffin 1980a, pl. 17); 3. Lentoid and pilgrim flasks from Tepecik and İmikuşağı 
(after Esin 1971, pl. 94; Sevin 1987b, fig. 17). 
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Fig. 4: 1. Nuzi ware sherds found at Tepecik (after Esin 1971, pl. 91.2); 2. Examples of 
vessels with combed decoration from Korucutepe (after Griffin 1980a pl. 24; 
Umurtak 1996, pl. 8). 
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Fig. 5: Mittani seals from the Altinova Plain and the seal impression found at 
Malatya-Arslantepe (Hauptmann 1970, pl. 5.3; Esin 1971, pl. 88.1; Pecorella 1975, pl. LXIIL 1; 
Van Loon 1980, pl. 49). 
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Korucutepe 


Fig. 6: 1. Examples of early Late Bronze Age stamp seals from Korucutepe (Van Loon 1980, 
pl. 47; Ertem 1988, pl. 1); 2. Examples of disk-shaped, two-sided Hittite stamp seals from 
the Malatya-Elazığ area (Puglisi and Meriggi 1964, pl. LXXIV.I; Esin 1971, pl. 88.1; 
Hauptmann 1974, pl. 80.2-3; Van Loon 1980, pl. 49; Ertem 1988, pls. 6, 8). 
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Fig. 7: 1. The impression of an elongated stamp seal from Arslantepe (Puglisi and Meriggi 1964, 
pl. LXXIID; >. Two Middle Assyrian style seal impressions from Arslantepe (Pecorella 1975, 
pl. LXID; 3. A silver-inlaid copper ring from Korucutepe (Van Loon 1980, pl. 49). 
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Abstract: 


Some Urartian cylinder seals bear a strange motif, namely a “trident”, the pre- 
cise meaning of which remains obscure. These modest and plain motives can be 
interpreted as stylised sacred trees, symbolised towers or temples, or some other 
image. However, the same sign appears in some concrete archaeological contexts 
and on written material. In this paper, the author speculates about some of the 
most possible meanings of this symbol, and then tries to associate the archaeo- 
logical and written data, including pertinent and very recent finds from Ayanis, 
with these interpretations in order to reach an understanding of the meaning of 
the trident symbol in the Urartian culture.” 


Scarcity of written documents in the Urartian language leads most schol- 
ars studying the culture and the religion of the Urartians to pay a little bit 
more attention to subsidiary evidence such as the products of art and archi- 
tecture. Seals play an important and crucial role in understanding Urartian 
culture, but some signs and symbols on these artefacts still remain obscure. 
This paper focuses on a unique group of bullae from Bastam and Toprak- 
kale, called “bullae with tridents”, primarily published by Seidl’ and Leh- 
mann-Haupt.” The cylinder seal impressions discussed here are found on 


* The author deeply thanks Altan Çilingiroğlu and Paul Zimansky for suggesting many 
improvements. 

* The term “bullae with tridents” has been coined by the present author. These bullae 
were published under the subtitle “Siegelbilder mit Keilschrift". See Seidl 1979, pp. 137-148 
and Seidl 1988, pp. 145-154. 
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20 bullae from Bastam and seven from Toprakkale. There are several seals 
involved, but their designs are almost identical, each comprising four 
motifs; a trident, the king and a servant carrying a parasol and lion (Fig. 
1).3 Although the depictions of the figures show a few variations, all of the 
examples carry the same inscription: 
i-ni KISIB 'Ru-sa-a 'Ar-gis-te-hi-ni-i = this is the seal of ™Rusa son of 
P" Argisti.* 


The meaning of the inscription is important, stating that the seal 
belonged to the king himself. Nearly all of the bullae were unearthed in the 
"bone rooms" of Bastam, where more than half a million bone fragments 
belonging to the domestic and wild animals were discovered.’ Similar store- 
rooms were also discovered in Toprakkale and Karmir Blur, and the general 
tendency is to interpret these rooms as the storages where the sacrificial 
remains were kept. The bullae were found in these rooms, and were most 
likely sealing the baskets or sacks in which the bones were transported. Pos- 
sibly they were tied to perishable documents such as skins or writing 
boards. Му main aim is not to illuminate the functions of these rooms, or 
the bullae, but to try to achieve understanding of the “trident” motif on 
these impressions. 

The trident motif on the impressions immediately catches attention by 
its relatively bulky size. The sign is always depicted boldly and simply, rais- 
ing the possibility of a connotation. The first possible interpretation is that 
this trident represented a sacred tree, like those depicted in numerous dif- 
ferent styles in the Ancient Near East. Certainly, at least one Urartian 
example of a sacred tree, with a pair of rampant animals, is known from 
Armavir (Fig. 2).7 But the Armavir figure is not plain like the figures on the 
bullae, and has some triangle shaped jags like a spearhead. The trident- 
branched boughs of the Adilcevaz relief have the same appearance, and 
were even thought to be spearheads (Fig. 3). However, the fertilisation 
scene and the elaborate decoration of the sacred tree negate any suspicion 
that this tree was a trident. Although the Armavir examples and the tridents 
on bullae look quite alike, it seems hard to interpret the trident motives of 
the Bastam bullae as “stylised sacred trees” in the light of the Armavir or 
Adilcevaz examples. 


> Lehmann-Haupt 1910, pp. 56, 222. 

3 Seidl 1979, p. 138; Seidl 1988, pp. 146-147. 
4 Salvini 1979, 5.133; Salvini 1988, Kap. IV. 
5 Zimansky 1979, 54. 

6 Zimansky 1979, 53-55. 

7 Martirosyan 1974: figure 80. 
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Comparable incised marks of these plain motives can also be seen on the 
pottery (Fig. 4), and Derin has already pointed out the similarity between 
these and the sacred tree.* But in fact, amongst the incised pottery marks, there 
are some examples with four or five branches. While these motifs much more 
look like trees (Fig. 5), they do not represent cultic images, but rather, they 
indicate cultivated plants, sometimes accompanied by units of measurement.” 

A second possible interpretation of these trident motifs is that they were 
symbolic representations of temples or towers. On temple or tower motives 
depicted on bronze bowls from Karmir Blur, the crenulated corners of the 
towers flank the representation of a tree or a spear motif that could perhaps 
be equated with a trident (Fig. 6).° On the Karmir Blur examples, a lion’s 
head is depicted in the centre of the bowls." The inscription on these bowls 
reads “belongs to the storeroom of Rusa” or “belongs to Sarduri”. Here we 
can perhaps detect a similar concept to that on the Bastam bullae where the 
property of the king is accompanied by his image, a lion and a trident. 

However, both the stylisation and symbolisation hypotheses given above 
are entirely speculative and based on presumed relationships between gen- 
eral resemblances of indirectly related images. Furthermore, neither the 
“trident = the sacred tree”, nor the “trident = the temple/tower” interpreta- 
tions satisfactorily provide an adequate answer to a real iconographic prob- 
lem. This is because since the other motifs, such as the lion, the king, the 
servant, and even attributes like the sceptre, the parasol and hats were 
depicted in detail on the bullae, the solid portrayal of the trident motif 
needs further examination. If this motif was a stylised sacred tree or sym- 
bolised a temple, it should have been exhibited in this form somewhere else 
in Urartian art. When the traditional customs of the Urartian artists are 
taken into account, it is hard to imagine the Urartians using such a highly 
schematised sacred tree when there are numerous more explicit examples 
which can be found on many other kinds of artefact.? The seal-cutters who 
made the images seen on the Bastam bullae were depicting what exactly 
they intended: not a sacred tree or a temple, but a simple, high and solid 
trident, most probably representing a real, concrete object. 


* Derin 1999, p. 85 and p. 91. 

? Among the Ayanis incised pottery marks, there are some examples with four or five 
branches, which can more precisely be interpreted as trees. See Derin 1999, p. 91, fig. 9: 
89-93. 

© Similar but rare examples of this motif appear on pots from Armavir and Toprakkale. 
For the Toprakkale example, see Lehmann-Haupt 1931, p. 587, for Armavir (Argistihinili) 
examples, see Martirosyan 1974, ris. 78—81. 

= Piotrovskii 1952, pp. 56-61, ris. 28-32. 

2 Such as: 'Ru-sa-a-i-ni-e Ё ú-ri-iš-hu-si-e. For the inscriptions, see ОКМ I: 259 a-b, 270- 
274 a-c; Piotrovskii 1952, pp. 56-61, ris. 28-32. 

з For the "sacred tree” in Urartu, see Hangar 1966; Belli 1980; Işık 1986; Çevik 1999. 
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Despite the paucity of the tridents represented in Urartian art, this motif 
is known from bullae where it occurs alongside inscription. The Ayanis 
excavations provide additional data about the meaning of this same motif. 
On the bullae coming from the storerooms, hieroglyphic and cuneiform 
writing were sometimes used together. On at least 6 examples, the trident 
figure can be seen with an animal head, accompanied by various measure- 
ment units. On these bullae bearing tridents, cuneiform inscriptions 
describe the quantity and the kind of the good that was sealed by the bullae 
as following: 


“(Mr.) Argis«ti» (of the) country of Artar. Barley (and) wheat (?)"5 (Fig. 7) 
1. 'argis. KURar-tar. 
2. hi-pu-ni UGIG? 

“(Mr.) Argiğ<ti> (of the) city of Artar.; x barley (and) wheat (?)”© (Fig. 8) 
'argis. (““RaJr?-'tar'.? hi-pu. “СС? 

“One terusi and four LIS of barley (for) horse." (Fig. 9) 
1 té. 4 LIS hi-pu. ANSE.KURRA 


In addition to these three examples, there exists one more bulla with a 
trident rather than having a cuneiform inscription and it was provided a 
full hieroglyphic inscription (Fig.ro).? On the lateral surface, we read 4 
LIS, the measure of volume, followed by a trident and a sketch which 
appears to present an animal head in profile. Since this same motif reoccurs 
in the cuneiform bullae described above, which registers rations of "barley", 
Salvini proposes the hypotheses that this was the symbol used to indicate 
barley.” There is one more example bearing a trident together with meas- 
urements of volume, the hieroglyphic Toprakkale tablet? which cannot be 
translated. 

The hypotheses given above, trident = pitchfork = barley, appears to be 
the most likely of the suggestions discussed. This conclusion may be useful 
in understanding the incised trident or trident-like motifs on bowls from 
several Urartian sites." The feasibility of incising a quick sign about the 
context of the bowl must be kept in mind. 


^ See Salvini 2001, pp. 279-311. 

5 Salvini 2001, p. 286, CB Ay-ı7. Here, and also for the next quotation, Salvini prefers 
to use the French word froment instead of wheat. 

“ Salvini 2001, p. 286, CB Ay-18. 

7 Salvini 2001, p. 287, CB Ay 19-23. 

8 Salvini 2001, p. 302, CB Ay-so. 

19 Salvini 2001, p. 302, СВ Ay-so. 

20 Conserved in the Vorderasiatisches Museum of Berlin, Inv. УАТ 7772 = VAN 11064. 

” Derin 1999, p. 91, fig. 9: 89-93. Similar incised figures also come from Toprakkale. See 
Lehmannn-Haupt 1931, p. 579. 
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Tridents known to archaeology have a long tradition going back to the 
Third Millennium BC, but no proper explanation of their functions has 
been be made. Various suggestions have been made, including construing 
these objects as weapons, cultic objects for holding meat, royalty symbols, 
fish spears and, last but not least, agricultural tools. I am strongly inclined 
to accept the last of these alternatives, a real instrument with a real, con- 
crete function, examples of which can be found amongst archaeological 
material. 

Actual pitchforks are today known from various Urartian excavations. 
Karmir Blur yielded two iron pitchforks, one nearly 83 cm. length, while 
the other was 50 cm. (Fig.11)” A bronze example from Cavustepe is said to 
have been found in a grass pile, but unfortunately has never been pub- 
lished.” Additionally, there are two examples of iron pitchforks from Topr- 
akkale (Fig.12), which are today exhibited in the Berlin Museum.” 

An Urartian burial at Dedeli also contained a pitchfork. The context of 
this discovery is beyond question (Fig. 13). In fact, the finds in the burial 
included other agricultural tools so that the interpretation the deceased as 
an “agriculturalist chief" seems quite likely.”* 

A discovery from Yoncatepe represents a good example, again in a con- 
text of similar finds (Fig. 14). An iron pitchfork was found in the kitchen 
together with other common tools, such as а shovel, axes and other items.” 
One more pitchfork may be listed here (Fig. 15), found in level IVB at 
Hasanlu, and compared to the Urartian parallels by Stefan Kroll (discussed 
below). 

Very recently indeed, in the 2010 season, while the author was writing 
this paper, three more pitchforks were unearthed at the Ayanis Fortress 
(Fig. 16).? These pitchforks were discovered at the Eastern Sector, in the 


> Piotrovskii 1950, p. 40, fig. 20. 

3 For example, see Belli 2007, p. 54. 

^^ Wartke 1990, pp. 100-101. 

5 Wartke 1990, p. 101. The most comprehensive study is that by Wartke who examined 
and compared the Urartian tridents from Toprakkale to the other specimens from various 
Near Eastern settlements. He lists iron tridents from Bogazkóy, Beth-Shan, Lakesh, Defen- 
neh, Gezer and Zincirli. 

"6 For the interpretation see Çevik 2000, p. 79, also see Öğün 1978, p. 664. There is some 
confusion: the pitchfork was published as if from a burial in Adilcevaz, but in Gevik 2000 it 
was interpreted as coming from Dedeli (p. 79). In Öğün 1978, Taf. CLVII-14, we see the 
interior of the Dedeli burial with in-situ finds and, although it is not a high-quality picture, 
this same pitchfork can be recognised with some computer image enhancement. 

27 Belli 2007, p. 61, res. 16. 

# Kroll 2009, pp. 517-521. 

9 I sincerely thank to Altan Çilingiroğlu for his generosity about the material without 
hesitation. 
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"Eastern Storerooms", placed іп a corner of the depot with three candelabra 
and two plough shares (agricultural tools again), all made of iron. 

Recalling the hieroglyphic relationship between barley and the pitchfork, 
it is natural to try to build a connection between the archaeological finds 
and the modest depictions. When a small detail depicted on the bullae is 
taken into account it can be seen that there really is a connection between 
the two. It is surprising to see identical curves on both the motifs as well as 
on the actual finds from seventh century contexts, and again on the one 
example from Hasanlu IVB. Why would the artist trouble himself with 
such a small detail, unless he was depicting something with which he was 
really familiar? Further, the fork-like angled pitchfork motifs on the bullae 
that are straight (without curves) might well be representations of the types 
of wooden tools still being used in Eastern Anatolia. 

Although rare, scenes with pitchforks have a long history in Near Eastern 
art. Tridents appear in the Early Dynastic period, associated with the Bull 
Man,” and were a popular symbol for divine vigour in relation with the 
power of earth, like the celebrated figure of Poseidon. The semantic con- 
nection between barley and pitchfork needs no explanation, and this con- 
cept should have been much more obvious to the Urartian highlanders, 
people living in the mountains where the very first agricultural attempts 
began with barley cultivation. The seal-cutters, or the authority that ordered 
these seals, seem to have attempted to depict a scene, real or mythological, 
which is not obvious to us today. Seidl suggests that the trident on the bul- 
lae could be the symbol of a deity." Kroll shares this point of view, and 
interprets the pitchfork from Hasanlu as a cultic implement used in a cultic 
building at Hasanlu IVB.? This may be the case, but no Urartian parallels 
for this tool were unearthed in a cultic structure. I am inclined to accept 
that the lion motif symbolizes a god, most probably Haldi, in contrast to 
Kroll who suggests a root for the Urartian cults in Western Iran, specifically 
at Hasanlu, in the light of the Hasanlu pitchfork. All the Urartian evidence 
about this symbol, both archaeological and glyptic, however, comes from 
seventh century contexts, and it is hard to fill the chronological gap between 
the Hasanlu sample and the Urartian ones. 

I would like to interpret the symbol from two point of views: firstly, I 
think that the symbol on the sealings from Bastam and Toprakkale depicts 
a real pitchfork which would have been very familiar both to the artist and 


3° Black and Green 2003, p. 85, 118. 
3" Seidl 1988, p. 150. 
* Kroll 2009, p. 520. 
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to the owner of the seal. An Urartian observer would not have hesitated for 
a moment over the meaning of the image: This is the tool we use everyday! 
Secondly, a symbolic interpretation can be made since we know the hiero- 
glyphic meaning of the object, it should mean barley or something similar. 
If we now try to broaden the meaning, what can this be but agriculture? 
Thus any attempt to elucidate the meaning of this symbol in religion 
should lead us to an agricultural divinity, a god of agriculture, or, maybe a 
goddess or a “divine lady”. 

In any event it can be concluded that the cultic trio depicted on the bul- 
lae; ie. the pitchfork, the king and the god, seem to be the three aspects of 
the Urartian state, or indeed of any first millennium BC theocratic monar- 
chy, that is to say, a supreme god, a mighty king, to rule the mountain peo- 
ples from different ethnic origins, and barley, or agriculture, whether blessed 
of profane, on which survival depended. How better could Rusa II have 
reflected his own world: his god, agriculture, and himself in the middle? 
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Fig. 1: Bulla with trident . : . 
(from Zimansky 1979, p. 53). Fig. 2: Sealing from Armavir 
(redrawn after Martirosyan 1974, fig. 80). 
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tridents on pottery, incised after firing tridents on pottery, incised before firing 


Fig. 4: Tridents on pottery (re-arranged after Payne 2005: 
G.Bc.8, G.Bc.9, G.Bc. 7, G.Be. 5, C.Be 13, C.Be. 6). 
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Fig. 5: Cereal figures on pottery (after Payne 2005: а. G.Ba.18, b. G.Ba.20, с. G.Ba. 19). 
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Fig. 6: Bronze bowls from Karmir-Blur 
(after Piotrovskii 1952, figs. 29, 30). 
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reverse trident + animal profile 


Fig. 7: Re-arranged after Salvini 2001, р. 286, СВ Ay-ı7. 
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“(Mr.) Argiğ<ti> (of the) city of Artar. x barley (and) froment (?)" 


reverse trident animal profile 


Fig. 8: Re-arranged after Salvini 2001, p. 286, CB Ау-18. 
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reverse trident + animal profile 


One ferusi and four LIS of barley (for) horse 
Fig. 9: Re-arranged after Salvini 2001, p. 287, CB Ay 19—23. 


four LIS trident horse 


four LIS of barley (for) horse 


Fig. то: Re-arranged after Salvini 2001, p. 302, СВ Ay-so. 
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Fig. п: Two iron pitchforks from Karmir-Blur Fig. 12: Two iron pitchforks from Toprakkale 
(redrawn after Piotrovskii 1950, fig. 20). (drawn after Wartke 1990, Pl. XXXI). 


Fig. 13: Iron pitchfork from Dedeli Бір. 14: Iron pitchfork 
(drawn after Öğün 1978, Pl. CLXII-38). from Yoncatepe (drawn Fig. 15: Iron pitchfork 
after Belli 2007, Fig. 16). from Hasanlu (redrawn 

after Kroll 2009, Abb. 3). 
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Fig. 17: Three iron pitchforks, two plough shares and 

Ayanis (Courtesy of the Ayanis ^ candelabra placed to a corner of the Eastern Magazines 

excavation archive with special per- Oo (Courtesy of the Ayanis excavation archive with special 
mission of A. Cilingiroglu). permission of A. Cilingiroglu). 
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Abstract 


The many natural and artificial caves found in the region of Bethany Beyond the 
Jordan, east of the Jordan River, were used by monks for various purposes. Impres- 
sive new remains of five caves have been discovered in the vicinity; two close to the 
river and three near the Byzantine monastery on Elijah’s Hill, the core of the set- 
tlement and the place from which the Prophet Elijah is said to have ascended to 
heaven. 

One of the three caves on Elijah s Hill eventually came to function as the apse of a 
Byzantine church. Based on the archaeological evidence, tradition, and the con- 
tents of Byzantine and medieval texts written by pilgrims who visited the site, it is 
suggested this may originally have been John the Baptists cave. The church which 
was later built there may have been intended simply as a place for the monks to 
venerate St John; alternatively it could have been set up by orthodox monks to 
counter and compete with a monastery and church established by the Monophysite 
Byzantine emperor Anastasius on the west bank of the Jordan nearby. 


Introduction 


The core of the ancient settlement of Bethany Beyond the Jordan was 
situated on a small, low hill on the southern bank of Wadi al-Kharrar. This 
location is at the immediate start of the wadi, a point where several fresh- 
water springs emerge from the surrounding arid valley plains. This rather 
striking environment gives the site much of its special atmosphere. In the 
midst of the quite dry, barren landscape, a beautiful oasis of tamarisks, 
palm trees and reeds suddenly emerges around the hill. From here the 
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Wadi al-Kharrár stream makes its way for about 2 km to the Jordan River, 
its entire route marked by the sound of flowing water and the sight of 
thick, green vegetation and an assortment of wild animals and birds.' The 
unique and exciting ecology of this site may have played a role in its being 
given a spiritual dimension in antiquity.” 

The hill at the heart of modern Tall al-Kharrár and Roman-Byzantine 
Bethany Beyond the Jordan has long been identified (since the fourth cen- 
tury AD) as the spot where the Prophet Elijah ascended to heaven in a 
whirlwind, on horses of fire? The Jordan River ford nearby and near Esbus- 
Jericho road* is also said to be the place where Joshua crossed the river and 
where Elijah and Elisha stopped the water and walked over it. The tradi- 
tional site of John the Baptist’s monastery (Qasr al-Yahud) on the west 
bank remains one of the major pilgrims' stations on the journey from Jeru- 
salem to the river. Recent excavations on the east bank of the Jordan have 
revealed a walled monastery that includes at least three churches, a prayer 
hall, an elaborate water conveyance, a storage system, three pools, and a 
surrounding protective wall.5 

Archaeological survey and excavation directed by the author (Waheeb) 
has identified over 20 different sites or structures in the region around 
Wadi al-Kharrár. They were mostly situated on or near the established 
Roman-era communication route that linked Jerusalem and Jericho, where 
the John the Baptist church (Qasr el-Yahud) stood west of the river and the 
sites of Bethany Beyond the Jordan“ 


The Architectural Remains 


The main hill of Tall al-Kharrar (Bethany Beyond the Jordan) is com- 
posed of white Lisan marl mixed with brown-red sediment. Its eastern, 
western and northern slopes drop sharply into the valley. The only easy 
approach to the hill is from the south. A protective wall was built around 
the ancient monastery, along the middle of the hill, and was mainly 
intended to prevent erosion rather than as a defensive measure. The wall 
extended to the south as far as associated structures including the prayer 


hall and a church. 


* Khoury 2001, pp. 37-44. 

> Damhoureyeh et al. 2003, pp. 230-240. 

> Kopp 1963. 

4 Piccirillo 1996; see also Piccirillo 1987. 

5 Hirschfeld 1992, p. 1190. 

6 See Waheeb, 1997, 1998, 1999, 2000, 2001, 2002. 
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The hill accommodates three churches. The largest and best-preserved of 
these was built on a platform cut from the marl on the north side of the 
site. It is about 13 m long and 4 m wide and still shows the remains of its 
chancel area, nave, and the entrances in its north and west walls. Its mosaic 
floor has been well preserved in parts, including a five-line Greek inscrip- 
tion near the altar area that reads, “By the help of the grace of Christ our 
God the whole monastery was constructed in the time of Rhotorios, the 
most God-beloved presbyter and abbot, may God the Saviour give him 
mercy.” The main nave mosaic included cross motifs and geometric designs 
with a surrounding frame. Pillars along the north and south walls sup- 
ported the roof and the internal walls were covered with smooth white 
plaster. A few associated buildings north of the church were partly destroyed 
in antiquity.’ The church is broadly dated to the Byzantine period (fifth to 
sixth century AD). 

A second, slightly bigger church, some 13 x 13 m, was located around the 
corner. A retaining wall was erected on another platform, amidst the natu- 
ral rock and Lisan core of the hill. The apse of the church cut into the 
hillside; it was actually a cave located underneath some water pools. The 
nave and two side aisles extend to the west, with only some arch bases left 
from the original Byzantine church.? The floor was once covered with col- 
oured mosaics, but only fragmentary remains reveal some of the original 
small cross motifs. The question here is why this mosaic was badly dam- 
aged while the other, nearby mosaic was much better preserved. The pre- 
liminary field assessment revealed that the destruction was caused by treas- 
ure hunters. On the northwestern corner of the hill, a small, square mosaic 
platform was built. The hill’s outer wall served also as the western wall of 
the mosaic floor. A doorway was built in the northern wall of the hill, along 
with a mosaic platform and a staircase that is still in situ and served to link 
the hill with the spring area in the valley. The room with the coloured 
mosaic floor possibly functioned as a prayer hall during the Byzantine 
period." 

The third church is located south of the main hill, on a saddle of land 
connecting the hill and the surrounding plain. This structure was rectan- 
gular and measured about 13 x g m, but little of the original building 
remains. There are some foundation walls, floor patches with cross-deco- 


7 Ibrahim et al. 1996, pp. 41-66. 

* Waheeb 2001, pp. 43-53. 

? Waheeb 1999, pp. 549-557; for more information, see Waheeb 1998, pp. 635—638; 2001, 
рр. 43-53; 2002, р. 445. 

9 Waheeb 1999, pp. 549-557. 
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rated coloured mosaics, and some stones from walls resting on a lime- 
plastered surface above a carefully prepared rubble stone and mortar base. 
Arches once supported the roof. This building seems to have been a small 
chapel with an associated courtyard. Its main entrance may have been in 
the north side. Pottery sherds suggest it dates from the fifth to sixth cen- 
turies AD. 

In this same area, south of the main hill, the excavations identified 
another rectangular building, made of undressed field stones and measuring 
nearly 12 x 8 m. The simple white mosaic floor was slightly disfigured by 
ashes from the building's final destruction. These were probably the remains 
of burnt roof beams, which means this structure should be interpreted as a 
prayer hall rather than a chapel on the basis of the construction style as well 
as its location. Evidence from the excavations suggests a slightly earlier date 
for this structure than the other parts of the site. Based on the pottery 
sherds, white mosaic floor, and method of construction, the prayer hall and 
the two rooms at its northeastern corner date to the third to fourth centu- 
ries AD." 

Bethany Beyond the Jordan is the sole place where churches in the Byz- 
antine period were built continuously regardless of earthquakes and floods, 
and the monks who dwelt in the area carved their places in the rock.” 
These small caves became places for prayer, where the monks emulated the 
lives of the first believers. We should not disregard what travelers and pil- 
grims said about the existence of the monastery of Sapsas (Saphsaphas), in 
addition to Elijah's and John's caves, in this place through which many 
saints and prophets have passed." 

About 300 m east of the Jordan River and just beyond the thick belt 
of tamarisk trees and bushes called the "Jungle of the Jordan", the land- 
scape suddenly changes to a soft chalky and stark whitish marl (Lisan 
marl formation), the product of sedimentation at the bottom of a fresh- 
water lake in ancient times. This barren place is called the “wilderness” 
in the Bible. Archaeological survey and excavations in the area revealed 
the presence of five caves that had been dug out and transformed into 
hermit and monk cells, or sometimes chapels. Two of the caves were 
discovered near the Jordan River, while the remains of the other three 
were found during the excavation seasons conducted on Elijah's Hill 
(Tall al-Kharrár) in 1999. 


п 


Abel 1932, pp. 237-263. 
Finigan 1969, p. 62. 
3 Hirschfeld 1992. p. 119. 
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The Two Caves near the Jordan River 


The two caves near the Jordan were dug into the upper part of the Lisan 
marl cliffs which overlook the thick vegetation (Zawr) area and are situated 
about 300m east of the river (Fig. 1). The location of the two caves reflects 
the aims and functions they served. The monks leading their monastic lives 
in these caves in the white cliffs were able to control the whole surrounding 
area, especially the ford which crosses the Jordan River and lies directly 
opposite. In addition, the monks tried to avoid the flooding of the river in 
winter and spring, and to stay far away and safe from the threat of wild 
animals. Some of these threats were depicted оп the Madaba Mosaic Map." 

The comprehensive study made of the caves and the surrounding area 
during 1998 revealed that some caves were artificial, carved out of the rock 
by the monks. It is clear that much use was made of artificial caves fash- 
ioned in the soft Lisan marl formation during the pre-Byzantine period. 
The available evidence, including pottery sherds and comparative studies of 
caves found on the western bank of the Jordan River—such as Arcadius’ 
cell in the Great Laura—revealed that the monks of Bethany Beyond the 
Jordan used the caves in the rocks as lauritic cells. 

The two caves are located lo m above the ground. The monks would 
climb down to the complex from the flat area at the top of the cliff; in 
order to ease their decent, they carved several steps in the natural rock— 
none of these is in existence now. To facilitate climbing up, they used a 
rope ladder. Wood is available in Wadi al-Kharrár, especially on the Jordan 
River banks, and gathering it was an easy task. Manufacturing ladders, win- 
dows and doors for the caves were jobs for the monks and might be consid- 
ered part of the daily routine in Bethany Beyond the Jordan. The two caves 
probably housed a group of monks who had something in common over 
and above their commitment to monastic life. 


The First Cave /Jordan River (Fig. 2) 


This cave measures about 5 m east-west and 4 m north-south, with an 
average height of 180-200 cm. The interior of the cave is divided into two 
chambers. To the right of the entrance, a low bench measuring 3 m east- 
west and 1 m wide is carved into the natural rock and was probably used as 
a seat. The eastern wall of the entrance was carved in an apse shape. The 
larger chamber is the living area and is accessible through a doorway which 


^ Avi-Yonah 1954. 
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is бо cm wide and 170 cm high. The chamber itself measures 2 m east-west 
by 2.70 m north-south. The second chamber represents the prayer hall. It 
is accessible chrough a doorway, again measuring 60 cm wide and 170 cm 
high. This chamber's measurements аге 1.lo m east-west by 2 m north- 
south. It is clear that the prayer room occupied the inner section of the 
cave. 

Openings for windows were carved out of the Lisan marl rock when- 
ever possible. Small recesses for oil lamps were found in the living room 
and the prayer hall. Additional light for the prayer hall came through an 
opening in its southern wall, through the entrance area. It is clear that 
doors and windows of monks' cells such as this were cut at the same time 
as the cave to ensure air and light. A few pottery sherds found during the 
work in and around the caves dated the cave broadly to the Byzantine 
period. It is clear that this cave and the next were not equipped with 
water storage systems. On the other hand, the three caves on Eijah's Hill 
did have such facilities, which were also comparable to those of Arcadius 
cell, not far away from Mar Saba on the western bank of the Jordan 
River.” 


The Second CavelJordan River (Fig. 3) 


The second cave is located at the same level as the first, to its north. 
The cave measures 5.20 m north-south by 2.70 m east-west. It consists of 
two chambers and an entrance. The entrance of the cave faces the Jordan 
River and is 2.50 m long x 1 m wide and l.60 m high. The entrance leads 
to two chambers and an apse-shaped wall which is carved into the east- 
ern side of the cave. On the right side is the first chamber, which is 
almost rectangular in shape. The doorway of this room measures 1 m 
wide and 1.60 m high. The southern wall of the room is the one in an 
apsidal shape. The room measures 1.30 m east-west by l.lo m north- 
south. The second chamber is located on the left side of the entrance and 
the way it has been carved is identical to the first room. The doorway of 
this chamber is carved slightly away and not directly opposite to the 
doorway of the first chamber; it measures 1 m wide and 1 m high. The 
chamber measures 1.60 m north-south by r.10 m east-west. The recov- 
ered datable material in this room comprised some body sherds of the 
Byzantine period. 


5 Hirschfeld 1992, pp. 187—188. 
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Caves of Elijah’s Hill (Figs 4, 5 and 6) 


A complex of three artificial caves carved in Lisan marl rock was discov- 
ered on the western side of Elijah’s Hill (Tall al-Kharrar) during the 1997- 
1999 season of excavations. The three caves were carved into the cliff that 
faces west toward Wadi al-Kharrâr. The location of the caves at the bottom 
of the cliff were linked to the valley and its springsby a staircase built using 
local field-stones. Only two steps of this staircase remain in situ. The spring 
that today descends for two kilometres toward the Jordan River comes 
from this area near Elijah's Hill and not far away from the Monastery of 
Rhotorios. The three caves were all carved at the same level and extend 
north-south in a linked series. 


The First Cave 


Located near the southwestern corner of Elijah's Hill, this cave is 
approached from the south via an arched entrance that was built later, dur- 
ing the Byzantine period. Most of the cave's architectural elements have 
been destroyed by natural forces such as seasonal erosion; only the eastern 
apsidal wall of the cave remains. It is difficult to imagine the general shape 
of the cave based on the available remains. Two courses of well-cut ashlars 
were added to the inner eastern side of the cave during the Byzantine period 
to prevent more erosion. 


The Second Cave 


Located about 2.50 m to the north of the first cave, this cave has also 
suffered severe damage from natural forces such as seasonal erosion and 
earthquakes. The apsidal inner eastern wall of the cave is the only feature 
which remains in situ. It measures about 2.50 m north-south, indicating 
that the cave consisted of more than one chamber. The height of the cave 
is about 1.80 m. 


The Third Cave 


This cave is located on the northwestern, middle slope of Elijah’s Hill, 
near the entrance to the Byzantine (Rhotorios) monastery. The cave is 
approached by means of steep stone steps built on the slope. These steps 
link the cave with the valley below and the springs that still water the plant 
cover today. The location of the cave at a junction of footpaths suggests its 
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connection either with monks in the Roman period or pilgrim traffic in the 
Byzantine period. This cave is located 6 m to the north of the second cave. 
It has a rounded shape. The width at its mouth is 1 m, its maximum depth 
is 2.25 m, and its height is approximately 2 m. 

What distinguishes this cave from the others is that the second church 
was built in front of it during the Byzantine period; the cave became the 
apse of the church. Two niches found carved into the north and south 
interior walls of the cave probably held oil lamps. A wall with a door was 
built in front of the cave, forming the typical Byzantine-era chancel screen, 
which separated the apse from the nave of the church. The church meas- 
ures 13 x 13 m. The excavation has also clearly identified the square bases of 
stone arches that supported the roof of the nave. Only small portions of a 
mosaic floor, still in situ, were found in the church, representing part of a 
destroyed surface. 

An intriguing piece of evidence discovered during the excavation is a 
man-made water channel that starts in front of the cave and extends for 
about 6 m until it empties into the the Wadi al-Kharrar from its south 
bank. It is 66 cm wide and 20 cm high, and in some places is still covered 
with stone slabs. The water channel was cut into the natural marl forma- 
tion and plastered with a lime layer that is distinctively Byzantine in style 
and colour. The water channel was built beneath the floor of the Byzantine 
church, apparently at the same time as the church was constructed. It is not 
clear if the water that fed the channel originated at the cave entrance itself, 
from the natural hill behind and above the cave, or from several man-made 
pools at the summit of the hill above the cave. Several natural cracks and 
fissures in the cave's interior may also have been the source of the water. 
The two caves adjacent to this cave and church were badly eroded (as men- 
tioned above), but showed no evidence of water channeling or churches 
built around them. Furthermore, those caves lacked datable material; only 
a few diagnostic pottery sherds were found nearby, and they were very close 
to the church foundation connected with the third cave (Figs 7 and 8). 
Three possibilities regarding the presence of the water channel seem to be 
the most likely: The channel may have carried away 1) spring water that 
was used for baptisms in the church; 2) spring water that flowed naturally 
from the cave and was used for baptisms in or near the adjacent wadi; or 3) 
water that seeped down into the cave from the man-made pools located at 
the summit of the hill. 

Not far from the entrance of the cave on the left-hand side, a pit 60 cm 
square by 60 cm deep and covered with a limestone capstone was discov- 
ered during excavation. A human skull was found in the pit. The skull is 
that of a man aged around 20 years. The lower jaw is missing and was 
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reburied beneath the church floor during the Byzantine period. The skull is 
interesting because it exhibits a rare natural condition whereby the lines of 
convergence of the plates at the back form the shape of a cross.“ The skull 
could have been that of Rhotorius or one of the many monks who lived in 
this area during the Byzantine period; that is, the area that covers both 
banks of Wadi al-Kharrár and housed many hermit monk cells in the Byz- 
antine period. This location was mentioned in numerous Byzantine and 
medieval texts by pilgrims who visited the region. 


Travelers and Pilgrims Description 


Theodosius (writing ca. 530 AD) said that the place where Christ was 
baptised was marked by a marble column topped by an iron cross and that 
there was also a monastery with a Church of St John the Baptist con- 
structed by the emperor Anastasius (491-518 AD) in the area. This discus- 
sion of the documentary sources considers the possibility that there was an 
early church and monastery on the west side of the Jordan River, as indi- 
cated by the Madaba Map, and that this may have been the one built by 
the emperor Anastasius. An earlier church on the east bank was presumably 
in ruins by then and the marble column toppled—the symbols given on 
the Madaba Map on the east side of the river are generally thought to rep- 
resent a cave in a hill and a tree. Ruins on the east bank were attested by 
later pilgrims; these are quite possibly what were excavated and are now 
displayed (under a shelter) as the Byzantine ruins of St John’s Church.” 

Antoninus Martyr (writing ca. 560 AD), an early pilgrim who referred to 
this place, stated that it was east of the Jordan and about two miles from 
the river. He mentioned a small spring to the east of the river beside the 
low hill, near to which many hermits rived.” The Pilgrim of Piacenza (writ- 
ing ca. 570 AD), after his description of the eastern bank of Jordan River, 
said, “In that part of the Jordan is a spring where St John used to baptise, 
and which is two miles from the Jordan river, the whole valley is full of 
hermits."? John Moschus, in his seventh-century book, The Spiritual 
Meadow, mentions a monastic complex (or laura) in this area, with many 
cells inhabited by hermits. He recounts the story of the monk John from 
the monastery of Abba Eustorgius near Jerusalem, who was on a pilgrimage 
to Sinai via Aila (al-‘Aqaba). The monk suffered a fever and took refuge in 
one of the caves east of the river. John the Baptist appeared to him in a 


16 Nabulsi 1998, pp. 1-10. 

7 Waheeb 2009. 

5 Antonius 1869. 

19 Procopius 1896, pp. 1-178. 
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vision and told him to cancel his trip and stay in the cave, saying that "this 
little cave is greater than Mount Sinai. Our Lord Jesus Christ himself has 
come in here to pay me a visit." The feverish monk recovered and in grati- 
tude converted the cave into a church for the hermits living in the area. 
John Moschus said that the area was called the Laura of Saphsaphas, or 
Sapsas. The sixth-century Madaba Mosaic Map gives the name of Bethany 
beyond the Jordan as “Ainon” and “Saphsaphas”.> On the river bank is a 
church of the Forerunner and in the apse of the church is a stone where the 
Forerunner stood when he baptised Christ. And across the Jordan River, 
about a mile away, is the cave of the Forerunner.” 

St Helena built churches over caves or grottos, such as the Church of the 
Nativity and another church in Jerusalem, on the Mount of Olives. Accord- 
ing to the Bios di Constantine (ninth century), St Helena crossed the Jordan 
and built a church over the cave that the Baptist had inhabited and another 
opposite it, upon “a higher place” where Elijah had ascended to heaven. 
The same arrangement appears in an eleventh-century AD Greek manu- 
script, and Xanthopulos reports in an earlier source that it was possible that 
St Helena built a church over the cave.” John Phocas (writing ca. 1177 AD) 
stressed the fact of the smallness of the cave, and said: “Beyond the Jordan, 
opposite to the place of our Lord's baptism is the grotto of John the Bap- 
tist.” The early twelfth-century traveller Abbot Daniel mentioned a grotto 
of St John on the eastern bank: *A beautiful stream of water, which flows 
over pebbles into the Jordan is found here, the water is very sweet and very 
cold, and it was drunk by John, the forerunner of Christ, when he inhab- 
ited this sacred cavern.?^ Grethenios (writing ca. 1400 AD) heard that it 
was supposed to lie “on the far side of the Jordan,” but he did not venture 
there "for fear of the Arabs." Maurommitos (writing ca. 1511-1516 AD), 
another pilgrim, says that the ascension of Elijah took place near it as well. 

'The Madaba Map situates "Aenon where now is Sapsaphas" in the Wadi 
al-Kharrár, directly opposite the present baptism place on the east bank of 
the River Jordan. The name Sapsaphas is derived from the Semitic word for 
willow (Arabic safsaf). The symbol underneath the name on the map shows 
an enclosed spring and something shaped like a conch.” 

According to Kopp, describing Elijah’s hill (Tall al-Kharrär): 


2 Avi-Yonah 1954. 
Wilkinson 1977, p. 121. 
Wilkinson 1977, p. 203. 
з Phocas 1894. 

^^ Daniel 1895, pp.1-82. 

5 Donner 1965, p. 38. 
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[T]he contours of the hill were constantly being changed by the caprice of wind 
and rain, the slopes are strewn with sand. І have seen a solitary stone sticking up 
on the edge of this hill, and pottery or pieces of mosaic from the Byzantine 
period. Perhaps to begin with they had been washed down by the rain.” 


John the Baptist's cave was probably located at the bottom of the mount 
of Elijah. Most likely he would not have lived at the top, the place from 
where his model had ascended to heaven, but more modestly at the bot- 
tom, in its shadow. Tradition may well imply the truth in saying he lived 
at the foot of the hill. There is a mixture of gravel and sand there and it 
could accommodate a natural cave or one made by a hermit. There are 
springs everywhere," hence the name “Aenon Bethany” for “Beth Ainon” 
(“house of a spring”) could have got into the Bible manuscripts at an early 
date. The original form of the name may have been lost forever in the 
destruction which afflicted the area and the Byzantine monks might arbi- 
trarily have named the place Aenon.?? 

What supports our hypothesis is that the gospels stress that the Baptist 
wanted to act in the spirit of Elijah. For this reason he even imitated his 
dress; he probably felt himself obliged to live in this area. Finally, the area 
of the caves and the side of Wädi al-Kharrär have little shelter and they are 
subject to continuous change. An exception to this is Elijah's Hill, as 
observed by many pilgrims and visitors. There the ground is more 
unchanging, as demonstrated by the ruins having not completely disap- 
peared despite much destruction inflicted by time and man. Byzantine 
traditions place at Elijah's Hill a cave and a church to honour St John the 
Baptist. Up to now only five caves have been discovered that could be 
taken into consideration, three on the hill and two near the river. It is 
reasonable to assume that the three caves discovered on Elijah's Hill were 
carved during the early Roman period (the first century AD), as indicated 
by recovered pottery sherds and coins (see Fig. 7). These caves were known 
to the monks and believers who dwelt in the area in the second and third 
centuries AD. When the Byzantines officially adopted this location in the 
fourth century AD,” a campaign was organised to develop the whole site, 
including the hill and the surrounding area down to the Jordan River, 
along the valley that was depicted on the Madaba Mosaic Map and called 
“Aenon where now is Sapsaphas" (in the fifth to sixth centuries AD).3° 


26 


Kopp 1963, p. 128. 

7 Harding UD, pp. 9-п. 

28 Federlan 1902, pp. 129-132. 

^ Finigan 1969, p. 63. 

зо Avi-Yonah 1954; see also Donner 1965. 
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The systematic excavations on the western side of Elijah's Hill under the 
direction of the author in 1998 revealed the presence of Byzantine artefacts 
and architectural remains which indicate the importance of the caves and 
the great purpose they served. It seems clear that a church was built around 
the cave on the west side of Elijah's Hill and with reference to the documen- 
tary sources, the most likely account is that of John Moschus, who recounted 
that he had been told by local monks that a monk, John, from a monastery 
near Jerusalem visited Sapsaphas (in about soo AD, according to Wilkinson) 
and converted the cave into a church. The cave was identified by the hermits 
living around it at that time as the place where St John the Baptist had lived. 
Whether the church was built at the cave merely to provide a place for the 
monks to venerate St John the Baptist, or whether the aim was to set up a 
place of pilgrimage in competition with the monastery and church built by 
the emperor Anastasius at the Jordan River, is still debatable. 

Anastasius was against the 451 AD decision of Chalcedon (he would later 
be considered a Monophysite) and was not popular with orthodox monks. 
The monk John from the monastery near Jerusalem and the hermits living 
around Elijah's Hill were likely to have been orthodox. This could explain 
their desire to authenticate the cave as the traditional site of John's baptis- 
ing activities, particularly if the east bank church had been the preserve of 
the orthodox and was in ruins at that time. The Monophysite/orthodox 
issue could explain why there may have been two churches at the Jordan 
River, as attested by later sources including Epiphanius Monachus, one 
dedicated to John the Baptist and one to the Holy Trinity. 

The area of the caves was reshaped by the Byzantine architects and a 
retaining wall was erected to prevent any collapse or erosion, In addition, a 
wide wall was constructed in front of the first and second caves to provide 
space for those who used the area, while the church was built on the third 
cave. A point about the dating of the churches on top of the hill that have 
cross motifs in the floor mosaics is that there was an edict by the emperor 
Theodosius II in 427 AD that prohibited the use of the cross and other 
Christian symbols in pavements, which would be walked on. This is rele- 
vant in the context of the tradition that St Helena decreed that a sanctuary 
to the Prophet Elias should be built on the hill long before 427 AD (Fig. 9). 
The entrance area was made by building three arches and a wall that sur- 
rounded the whole hill, sometimes supported by buttresses, especially on 
the western side opposite the cave. The buildings around the caves from the 
south, north, west and on top of the hill over the caves represent a com- 
plete Byzantine monastery that was established in the fourth century AD 
and flourished during the sixth century AD. 
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Fig. 2: Cave no. 1, Jordan River (after Dajah 1998). 
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Fig. 3: Cave no. 2, Jordan River (after Dajah 1998). 
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Fig. 5: The western sector of Elijah’s Hill showing the three caves. 
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Fig. 7: Pottery sherds (1-15) dated to the Early Roman period. 
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Fig. 8: Pottery sherds (1-14) dated to the Early Byzantine period. 
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Fig. 9: The obverse of Byzantine coin from Tell Mar Elias. 
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Abstract 


This paper concentrates on the etymology of the epistolary terms kt, Еті in Offi- 
cial Aramaic and proposes that they are related to the root k--n, used both in 
official correspondence from Middle Assyrian and in the Amarna letters. In this 
discussion various dialectal features in the history of Aramaic are discussed, 
among them: rule ordering with regards to the assimilation of the consonant —n, 
and the insertion of an anaptyxis between clusters of two final consonants; the 
existence of two allomorphs in Aramaic for the feminine ending, -at and —t; and 
a consideration of the existence of some connection between the dialect of the 
Sefire inscription and the dialect of the Hermopolis letters. * 


* I wish to express my gratitude to Aaron Butts, Moshe Bar-Asher, Steven Fassberg, 
Aaron Koller and Na'ama Pat-El for reading and commenting on earlier versions of this 
paper, to John Huehnergard for discussing with me many parts of this paper and also to 
Werner Arnold for discussing with me certain aspects of the data from the dialect of 
Malüla relevant to this paper. Finally, many aspects of this paper were discussed in my 
class, ‘Biblical, Egyptian, and Targumic Aramaic’ at Yale University during the fall of 
2009. I wish to thank my students for their questions and feedback. References to the 
Aramaic documents from Egypt are according to Porten and Yardeni 1986—1999. 
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1. Introduction 


The affinity between the Aramaic epistolary epigraphy from Egypt and 
the administrative correspondence in the biblical book of Ezra, both of 
which are dated to the period of the Persian Achaemenid dynasty, have 
long fascinated biblical and Aramaic scholars. Folmer’s decision to 
include the biblical dialect in her study of the Aramaic language in the 
Achaemenid period? was based on a resemblance that extends beyond the 
lexicon, revealing itself again and again at all levels of linguistic analysis. 
A prime example of this kinship is the distribution of the adverbs 27, k‘nt 
апа 2%, to which Folmer dedicated an exhaustive discussion. While kn 
is well attested in other dialects, with the meaning of ‘now’, £$ is rarely 
attested in dialects from other periods and kat is known only in the Ara- 
maic letters of the book of Ezra and the Elephantine documents. In $2 we 
will discuss whether relics of these forms can be found in later dialects as 
well. 

Following Folmer's survey, one should have in mind these several facts: 


1. Á'nt and kt never appear in the same source (besides Ezra).* 
2. In the Aramaic of this period, these forms appear only in letters, as 
part of an epistolary formulation. 
3. They come almost’ always at the beginning of letters, in the vicinity of 
the praescriptio, very often in one of the following formulae: 
a. mn PN 1 PN wk'(n)t 
From PN to PN and- (n)t 
b. Or following some greeting: 
mn PN 1 PN slm sey’ bwsrt lk wk(n)t 
From PN to PN, I send you abundant greetings of welfare and- 
k{n)t 
c. kt PN kn "mr 
kt PN thus says 


* İnter alia, Fitzmyer 1974, p. 205. 

> Folmer 1995. 

3 Folmer 1995, pp. 661-671. 

^ My student Rotem Amiram has noted that in the biblical texts the form kat appears іп 
the letter from the officials in the Trans-Euphrates to the Persian king, while the form 27 
appears in his response. Accordingly this may reflect a dialectal variation between the east and 
the west. For another example of a linguistic variation in a direct speech in a biblical text, see 
Bar-Asher 2008. 

5 Some deviations will be discussed throughout the paper. 

6 In addition, in ostraca kt occasionally appears at the beginning of letters alone with- 
out any longer formula. 
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It is evident that Ant and 27 function exactly in the same way, thus from 
a linguistic point of view, the fact that they never appear in the same text 
suggests that these are two dialectal variations of the same form. 

Before considering the etymology of these forms we should examine 
their meanings, or, better yet, their functions in their context. Based on the 
function of 2% in other stages of Aramaic, and the functions of what are 
considered to be the cognates of these forms in other Northwest Semitic 
languages (which will be discussed below), most lexicons provide the trans- 
lation: ‘now’.” However, most often such a reading seems unnatural, espe- 
cially when these forms are repeated twice in the greeting section,® without 
any specific content that requires a temporal adverb at all. Another problem 
with this translation is the distribution of these forms and the distribution 
of the more common word kn. If we momentarily disregard the possibility 
that these are frozen formulae and assume that they share the same mean- 
ing, then it is unclear as to why Ant and #7 occur only at the beginning of 
letters while & appears everywhere. Another common translation, there- 
fore, is as the conjunctive adverb ‘thus’.’ This reading, however, seems 
redundant when these forms appear in expressions such as “kt PN kn mr” 
(“kt PN thus says”), where kn already delivers this function. 

Fitzmyer, while discussing all three forms without distinction, describes 
their function as “a word that either introduces the body of the message or 
is repeated in the course of it as a sort of message divider; it marks logical 
breaks in the letter and has often been compared to English ‘stop’ on tele- 
grams."'? For our purposes, he did not propose an explanation for the exist- 
ence of various forms simultaneously. 

Despite this, the overwhelming impression from a sensitive reading of 
these texts is that for some scribes it was almost obligatory to include either 
kt or k'nt at the beginning of a letter. The fact that &% survived as an ideo- 


7 Inter alia, Bauer and Leander 1929, р. 74; BDB 1107 (under the root 719); Rosenthal 
1995, p. 92. 

* Ezra 4:10-11 and D 5, 1. 

? It is interesting to note that this interpretation was already given by the Syriac translator 
of Ezra. In 5:16 he translated 2% with has ‘now’. But in the letters he translated using the 
conjunctive adverbs Aakand ‘thus’ (4: 13), and mekel ‘therefore’ (4: 14, 21) (the latter is some- 
times translated to English as ‘and now’, but this is not a temporal adverb outside of this 
context). I believe that these translations demonstrate a deep understanding of the language 
of Ezra, and, in this regard, I disagree with Hawley (1922, p. 37) who took it as a misunder- 
standing on the part of the Syriac translator. Later ($4.3.4), we will dedicate a special discus- 
sion to the way Ant and kt аге translated in the Syriac translation. 

9 Fitzmyer 1974, p. 216. For more references to previous literature on the form see Fitz- 
myer (1974, p. 216, esp. n. 46). Similarly in HALOT, p. 1901, they took all three forms 
together and said that it is “a link into what is to follow, and marks that transition to the real 
point of concern in a letter." 
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gram in a Middle Iranian letter from Dura Europos contributes to this 
assessment as well." Given such a case, it is worth considering that these 
forms are vestiges of an older formula whose meaning had become opaque 
semantically and functioned only formally, a well-known phenomenon in 
this type of epistolary formula. This assumption will be considered later in 
light of a number of factors (64.3). 

As for the etymology, there is almost? a consensus that all three have a 
similar origin of + NY+(2): the temporal preposition £, with a noun derived 
from the root NY with the basic meaning of ‘time’, and finally k ‘nt and £* 
have also the feminine ending, with an adverbial sense.? Among the other 
Northwest Semitic languages, cognates of these forms are the Hebrew 
words ‘ond (‘time, season’), atta and käet (now), t (now) іп Ammonite 
and Edomite, as well as 44/47 in Ugaritic (‘now’). 

While this etymology is definitely reasonable, it cannot explain two of 
the phenomena mentioned earlier. First, according to this etymology the 
terms all share the same origin; therefore, it would be more difficult to 
explain why either £ or kt regularly appears in the same dialect with 2%. 
In addition, it does not explain why they are specifically and almost exclu- 
sively parts of epistolary formulation.^ These ‘problems’ should not be 
taken as reasons to reject the common etymology, as they can be simply 
explained as frozen old formulae. However, an alternative proposal that 
would provide an answer to these questions should be favoured. In the fol- 
lowing discussion, I will first follow the common etymology and concen- 
trate on explaining the dialectal difference between Ant and 27. Later ($4), 
I will propose an alternative etymology to these two forms that may have 
the advantage of providing an explanation for the distribution of them. 


= See Henning 1959, pp. 415-416, esp. note on line 1. 

2 Bauer and Leander (1927, p. 255) suggest that the /w/ is not a conjunctive but rather а 
part of the root, and, therefore, propose that these words in Hebrew and in Aramaic are 
related to the root w-‘-d based on the fact that almost always these forms follow a /w/. It is 
hard, however, to justify such an etymology as it neither explains the origin of the /k/ nor 
provides an explanation for the shift of d>t. Levias (1930, p. 109) proposed the unlikely sug- 
gestion that this is a combination of the 'deictic letters’ K- /V- T. 

5 See HALOT, p. 1901, and references there for the previous literature. 

^ The fact that also in ancient Hebrew epistolography we encounter 70% (‘and now’) in 
a similar location strengthens this direction (see Pardee 1978, p. 339). However, since most 
of the Hebrew ostraca are very short, and contain only short instructions, it is possible that 
this is not part of the praescipto but rather marks the beginning of paragraphs, similar to 
the function of 2% in Official Aramaic letters or the function of 2% in the Hermopolis 
papyri (see below $4.3.2.2). This option can be supported by the fact that in the Hebrew 
ostraca where there is more than one paragraph, w% is repeated at the beginning of each 
one. See, for example, Lemaire and Yardeni (2006, p. 197), and see also in Lachish 6 


(Ahituv, p. 80). 
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2. knt and kt in the history of Aramaic 


Ет appears with a temporal meaning? in other dialects of Aramaic: in 
Daniel and, most notably, in the Targum (and, consequently, in the Bab- 
ylonian Aramaic of the later Geonic literature)" and in other late, West- 
ern dialects.” The picture with 2% is slightly more complicated. In gen- 
eral, like kz, it appears regularly for the first time in this corpus, but 
with one earlier exception: in Old Aramaic in the Sefire inscription there 
is one occurrence of kt with a clear temporal meaning. This may not 
indicate that it was common in the lexicon of Old Aramaic, since this 
might simply be another example of the affinity between the Aramaic of 
Sefire and the Canaanite languages; thus, this specific form may be 
regarded in light of the Hebrew adverb käet and the Ugaritic ‘nt/‘tn, both 
meaning ‘now’. ® The affinity between the dialect in which the Sefire 
inscriptions were written and the Canaanite languages is found in all of 
the linguistic aspects, from the lexicon (for example, the root -w-d for 
‘testimony, covenant’, instead of the Aramaic root s-h-d) to the grammar 
(infinitive of Peal without preformative m, and examples of infinitive 
absolute).9 Without entering into a discussion of the significance of this 
similarity, for our purposes it is enough that the dialect of Sefire was 
somehow in contact with some Canaanite language. Therefore, when 
Hebrew, for example, regularly has something that only occurs in Ara- 
maic in one text, the Sefire inscription, we should consider how much of 
a genuine form of Aramaic it is. 

Folmer argues that unlike kn, neither kt nor 22 is attested in later 
Aramaic dialects. This claim, however, is not so simple. It is possible that 


5 It should be noted that it also has some discursive functions in later dialects. See, for 
example, the entry 792 in Sokolloff (1990, p. 266), and its function in Jewish Palestinian 
Aramaic. 

© See Morgenstern (2002) about the style of language of the Geonim and their custom- 
ary use of archaic forms often found only in earlier Aramaic but not in the Babylonian Jewish 
literature. 

7 See Beyer 1984, p. 661 and Sokoloff 1990, p. 266. 

5 [n fact, another close similarity to Hebrew is found in the very sentence in which А 
appears: 

wkt hsbw Ihn sybt by [by] 

Now, the gods have brought about the return of [my father’s] house (Stele III, 24, Fitz- 
myer 1995, p. 140) 

The construction of höbw... &ybt, a finite verb followed by a cognate object, is very com- 
mon in literary Hebrew, in fact common with the same root (see Fitzmyer 1995, pp. 160—161). 

9 For a discussion about this close similarity with the Hebrew formula and previous lit- 
erature about this line of thought, see Fitzmyer 1995, p. 160. 

2 Folmer 1995, p. 670 and n. 367. 
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relics of these forms can be found in Late Aramaic, in two of the Late East- 
ern dialects, and maybe in the Neo-Western dialects as well. 

In Babylonian Aramaic we encounter the form КТУ (nD), in Mandaic 
the form K'NDYA (8°T71NDN), and in the modern dialects the form kandi 
for the adverb with the meaning ‘still, yet. Nöldeke has proposed that the 
Babylonian and the Mandaic forms are genetically related, and that they are 
a combination of the preposition 4 ‘until’ and the adverb kn 'now'." He 
referred to the fact that the combination of these forms occurs in Ezra 5:16. 
In that specific context, however, the combination has a literal meaning of 
‘until now’. Rather, better support for his proposal is found in the language 
of the Targum of Ongelos, which regularly translates the Hebrew words 04 
and @dennii ‘still with the combination of 4 kn.” Nöldeke, however, did 
not explain the origin of the /// in JBA [=Jewish Babylonian Aramaic] and 
ІШ in Mandaic.? If we assume that the original adverbs were not kn, as 
Nóldeke proposed, but rather £ and kat in JBA and Mandaic respectively, 
then the derivation is explained: 


d k'a(n)t» dk'a(n)t» aka(n)t + уа 


The shift of //>// at the beginning of a word is a rule in these dialects, 
and the elision of /d/ is very common in both. And finally the quiescence 
of the pharyngeal /7 in this environment is expected. Mandaic went 
through a further change of a vocalic progressive assimilation of /t/>/d/, 
due to the voiced /7/24 As for the endings, it is possible to accept Macuch's 
proposal that originally there was a gentilic ending -7t, functioning as an 
adverb with an apocopation of the final /2/.25 

If this etymology is correct then we do have vestiges of both 27 and kat 
in later dialects, and it supports the analysis that they meant ‘now’ during 
the official period as well. 


= Nöldeke 1875, p.26. It is worth mentioning that cross-linguistically it is very common 
to have the adverbial lexeme ‘now’ as the source for ‘still’. This is the case in Hausa, where 
har yanzu ‘until now’ means also ‘still’, and in Lithuanian,where from dabar ‘now’ derived 
dar ‘still’. For a survey of the phenomenon, see Heine and Kuteva 2002, p. 218. 

> See Sokoloff 1990, p. 266. 

5 Similarly Sokoloff (2002, p. 136) left it as 93 ТУ +?. 

^^ For /t/>/d/ shifts in the middle of words in Mandaic, see Macuch 1965, pp. 60-61. 

5 Macuch 1965, p. 44. Accordingly, the final /7/ of k(n)t was not perceived anymore as 
adverbial and another adverbial ending was added. A similar phenomenon occurred with the 
Hebrew cognate 4/4, in which both the // and the /ä/ are functionally adverbial. 

26 Spitaler 1938, р. 122 $114, 1d. An alternative form is /‘axett which is a combination of 
the adverbial prefix / and the preposition (4, which is reminiscent of the JBA and Mandaic 
forms. It should be noted that Levias (1930, p. 109) already discussed all these forms together, 
but in a very different way. 
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Similarly we encounter in the dialect of Ma lula the form xett(i)*® for the 
meaning of ‘still’. /k/ normally shifts to /x/ in initial word position in this 
dialect. Therefore, it is very likely that the origin of this form is kent, espe- 
cially since it also explains the gemination of the final ///. The only prob- 
lem with this proposal is that usually pharyngeal consonants did not go 
through any process of weakening in this dialect;”” and also an original /zt/ 
should have become /čč/, unless the form in Malüla derived from a form 
similar to the Mandaic one. 

An alternative etymology has also been proposed by Macuch, suggesting 
that the Mandaic form derived from kdi (the preposition А + the relative 
pronoun) with the following derivation kd? (pronounced kddi)>kendi (a 
dissimilation)>kandi.” While Macuch did not offer any support for this 
proposal, it is significant that in Samaritan Aramaic kd- has the meaning of 
‘still’ 3° This proposal, however, does not explain why kdr would be pro- 
nounced kddi. In addition, it does not explain the connection between the 
Mandaic and the JBA forms, making it unlikely. However, it does fit the 
form xett(e) from Ma'lüla. The shift /d/>/t/ is regular with the relative pro- 
noun, and the geminate /ż/, while still not explained, supports Maccuch's 
proposal.? 

To conclude, it is possible that derivations of kt and k‘nt are found in 
later dialects, but it is not definite, since an alternative proposal is some- 
what possible. The absence of these adverbs in earlier and later dialects and 
their appearance only in certain formulae invites a reconsideration of 
whether the common etymology of these forms is indeed accurate, but we 
shall return to this question later ($4). 


27 Usually this phenomenon is attributed to the contact with Arabic. See, for example, 
Bergsträsser 1983, p. 99. This can explain the fact that occasionally we do encounter words in 
this dialect which do not have a pharyngeal consonant, but which are reflexes of words with 
them, especially when the word does not occur in Arabic; for example, in the word that actu- 
ally expresses ‘now’ 702), which derives from ha‘. According to Werner Arnold (personal 
communication) the lack of the pharyngeal is not the problem, since it is very difficult to 
pronounce the /7 immediately after /x/ if the two consonants are not separated by a syllable 
border, and therefore it could have disappeared easily. 

25 As in itttd>ectta “а woman’, attig> абед ‘old’. 

29 Macuch 1965, p. 44. 

зо Tal 2000, p. 378. 

# [n this case we would assume that the JBA form was borrowed from a dialect in which 
the relative pronoun became /// as in Malüla. Spitaler (1938 p. 122) proposed examining а 
connection between the хей(е) in Ma 10а and the adverbial form kaddu ‘now found in all 
the western dialects of Late Aramaic, which derives from kad+hu. Accordingly, it is possible 
that the forms with a final /// derived from a combination of kad+hi. While this hypothesis 
might explain the form in Mandaic, it is hard to explain the d>t shift in the JBA and Ma lila 
forms. 
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з. The relation between kt and k‘nt 


3.1 The problem 


Prima facie, having two variations of one word in Official Aramaic, one 
of which has an extra /n/, should not surprise us, as it is quite common that 
the same word has two such variations; either the one without the /n/ is a 
result of an assimilation of an /n/ before another consonant, or the one 
with the /n/ is a result of dissimilation.’ Thus, in our case, since the /n/ is 
part of the root, one could easily assume that the variation of & and k‘nt is 
simply a token of this larger phenomenon. Folmer, however, demonstrated 
that our case is not so simple, since, on the one hand, the form Ё appears 
in the Arsham archive where there is never an assimilation of the /n/; and, 
on the other hand, in the ostraca there are many instances of such an assim- 
ilation, and in this corpus we almost always encounter kat, without the 
expected assimilation.” For this reason Folmer promoted the idea that both 
forms are of a different origin, but without proposing an alternative ety- 
mology for them.3 As said earlier, since these forms have the same function 
and never occur together, it is natural to assume that they are two dialectal 
variations of the same form. But, in order to follow this direction, we need 
to propose an explanation for the puzzle Folmer raised. 

The lack of the expected form kat in the Arsham archive does not pose 
a serious problem. While it is possible that the form 2% was inserted as such 
to the dialect in which the Arsham archive was written, such an explanation 
is not available in the other direction, that of the lack of the / in the 
ostraca. Even if kant had been inserted from a dialect where the assimilation 
was not active, we would expect that the assimilation would occur after 
such an insertion; thus, we should provide an explanation for how such a 
form is possible in dialects where assimilation of /n/ to the next consonant 
was a rule. The following sections will be devoted to this. 

Assuming that both forms were originally the feminine singular form, we 
can explain the dialectal variations in two ways. According to the first 
explanation ($3.2) there was a morphological difference between the dia- 
lects; according to the second explanation ($3.3) both forms reflect the 
same form, and the difference between the dialects was in terms of the 
order of sound changes. The proposals will differ in another aspect. While 
the second proposal will be able to explain the actual vocalisation in MT 


32 For an exhaustive discussion of these phenomena, see Folmer 1995, рр. 74-94. 
5 Folmer 1995, p. 670. See also, Murauka and Porten 1998, p. 11, n. 46. 
* Folmer 1995, p. 671. 
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[=Masorite Text], the first will assume that the vocalisation was influenced 
by the equivalent Hebrew forms, which should only account for the conso- 
nantal representation. This, of course, is not the first example of forms in 
Biblical Aramaic for which it has been suggested that the MT forms were 
influenced by Hebraism.* 


3.2 First proposal 


3.2.1: As noted above, we assume here that both forms are from dialects 
in which there was a regressive assimilation of the /n/ before consonants,’ 
but that there was a morphological variation between the dialects with 
regards to the feminine ending." Accordingly, the form Ant had the final 
ending —at [£V nat]; while the form & had the ending — without a pre- 
ceding vowel, and, therefore, the final —7 went through an assimilation 
[*kVint> *kVitt>ké et]. Before explaining the motivation for this proposal, 
a general description of the variation of these feminine singular nominal 
markers across the Semitic languages in general, and in Aramaic in particu- 
lar, is needed? 

The Akkadian -aż and -t alternate according to strictly phonological cri- 
teria. We see -at after bases ending in consonant cluster and otherwise —, 
such as the following: kalbatum ‘female dog’, béltum ‘lady’. Similar distri- 
bution is found also in Ethiopic: ‘amnat ‘faith’, nagast ‘queen’, with a few 
exceptions. Arabic usually has —at, whereas -2 is restricted to a very small 
number of biconsonantal words, such as bintun ‘daughter’. 

Hebrew and Aramaic went through a similar generalisation and the 
majority of the nouns with feminine endings have —aż, in which the final 2 
went through apocopation and the stressed vowel became the vowel repre- 
sented in MT by a gamets, -at>ä, regardless of the structure of the syllable 
preceding it. However, vestiges of the - variant can be found in both lan- 
guages. In Hebrew, this variant did not go through the apocopation, and in 
the cluster of the final consonant there was anaptyxis, similar to the so- 


55 See, for example, Blake 1951. 

36 The assumption that the representation of the /n/s in this phonological environment in 
Official Aramaic does not reflect the actual pronunciation, but rather a historical writing is 
very common in the literature. For a survey of the scholarship on this, see Folmer 1995, 
pp. 74-76, and especially n. 75. For her opinion, see pp. 90—95. 

7 Folmer (1995, p. 80 n. 238) mentions this possibility regarding the difference between 
the form 5z/ appearing in most texts and 3 appearing in the text from Teima for “year”, and 
later (p. 744) she includes this among the reasons for referring to Teima as a separate dialect. 
However, she did not develop this possibility any further. 

38 Most of the survey is taken from Brockelmann (1908, pp. 405-410 $225A) and Hueh- 
nergard (2002, pp. 73-88). 
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called segholate forms. Thus we regularly see *dalt>delet and, and in Bibli- 
cal Hebrew, the participle of the G-stem *ämirt> Jomeret. 

The evidence for the two allomorphs in Aramaic can be found in dialects 
with vocalisations. Both in Biblical Aramaic and in Syriac, in the long form 
of the noun (emphatic form) some words have a plosive [¢] and some have 
a fricative one |0/Д. According to the general distribution of the phoneme 
/t/, this variation depends on the existence of a preceding vowel. Therefore, 
Huehnergard suggests explaining the Aramaic alternation by assuming the 
existence of the two allomorphs of the feminine ending, and, therefore, the 
following derivations: Са Сі and Ci>Cia. To some extent, one can rec- 
ognise a similar distribution to the one in Akkadian, as words with a cluster 
of consonants before the feminine ending, such as malktä ‘queen’, usually 
have a fricative /t/. But it is impossible to explain the distribution according 
only to this.4° For the purpose of our later discussion ($4.2.2), we should 
note that in Syriac we find words with a plosive /t/ after a syllable with a 
long /7/, such as gaddistä, priqta.* 


3.2.2: Independent of the discussion regarding the forms kat and 0% it 
is worth suggesting that this alternation was common in Official Aramaic 
and, more specifically, in the Egyptian material, but for another reason. 

Since the appearance of the Aramaic epigraphic material from Egypt, 
one of the grammatical peculiarities that has been noticed is the abundance 
of examples of feminine singular nouns with a final /t/ in the absolute 
forms. This is unique to this dialect, as it is almost? unknown both іп 
older dialects and later ones that regularly have the apocopated forms writ- 
ten with a final —/ (and occasionally with a final -’), representing a final 
vowel /a/. Thus, one finds in the Aramaic material from Egypt both the 
forms ‘grt and rh for ‘letter’ or qbylh and 401% for 'complaint.** Some 


? Huehnergard 2002. For an alternative synchronic approach and for a survey of the 
literature about this problem, see Edzard (2001, esp. p. 82). I wish to thank Na‘ama Pat-El 
for referring me to this article. 

49 See Nöldeke 2001, pp. 17—18 $23 E. 

^ In this context we can also consider the variation between the Syriac forms of the I-n 
passive participle in light of these two allomorphs: zbittd (<*zabinta) and zbinta («*zabinata). 
However, since the latter is not a common word we do not have a clear tradition for whether 
the /// in the second word was plosive or fricative. If it was plosive the difference between the 
forms has to do with the occurrence or non-occurrence of an assimilation. 

+ With the exception of 17 ‘a ewe’ in бейге I A 21 and 047 Valley’ II B то (Fitzmyer 1995, 
p. 191). Regarding other similarities between the Sefire inscription and the Egyptian material 
see below, $4.3.2,2. 

* Regarding the variation of the writing of the /i/ vowel, see below n. 54. 

44 See Murauka and Porten 1998, рр. 65-66 $18 |. 
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have suggested ignoring these examples as mistakes,5 whereas others have 
viewed them as examples of a local process of preserving a historic spelling 
unknown elsewhere. Some have even suggested a local Egyptian influ- 
ence, since the feminine ending /t/ was still written in the demotic script 
(although probably not pronounced at the time).*7 

Among those who believed that we should consider this an areal phe- 
nomenon representing two types of pronunciation is Kutscher, who sug- 
gested that it is a remnant of an old accusative ending functioning as an 
adverbial accusative. Wesselius proposed an instance of opposition of 
cases, — for nominative/genitive and - for accusative.? While Folmer 
accepts Kutscher's proposal that this is indeed a relic of an old accusative, 
she demonstrated that it is hard to support any synchronic evidence for this 
distribution, since the different forms appear in both subject and object 
positions. In addition, she noted that it is difficult to explain why we find 
both forms in the same letters.’ In general, Kutscher's proposal is rather ad 
hoc given that in those Semitic languages that still maintain cases, the /t/ 
element of the feminine forms is part of the gender ending, not the case 
marking, with all cases having the /t/. It is then hard to explain why it 
would be retained only in the accusative case. Therefore, since there is no 
strong diachronic reason for this proposal, and it cannot be supported syn- 
chronically, it seems quite reasonable to reject it altogether. 

Without any better explanation, I think that it would be reasonable to 
propose that these variations of writing the feminine ending with a final — 
are to be explained as representations of the allomorph of the feminine 
ending in Aramaic without a vowel, assuming that the apocopation of the 
final /t/ occurred, like in Hebrew, only after a vowel, and not after a con- 
sonant. Thus 277 should be read as Zgirt (in fact similar to its Akkadian 
origin igirtu) and rh should be read as gira (<* 71ға1). The advantage of 
this proposal is that, as demonstrated earlier, it can be connected to 
another phenomenon known to us in other Aramaic dialects: the two allo- 
morphs of the emphatic feminine singular forms in Biblical Aramaic and 
Syriac. In the same way that we needed to assume either free variation in 


4 Kaufman 1974, p. 44 n. 63. 

4 Hug 1993, p. 65. 

47 Gibson 1975, pp. 127-128. 

* Kutscher 1954, p. 236. 

49 Wesselius 1980. 

5° Folmer 1995, рр. 252-257. 

* A similar proposal has been made by Garr (1985, p. 59) regarding the form #7 from 
Sefire. 
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these dialects or a dialectal isogloss, it would be reasonable to suggest the 
same for the Egyptian dialect, accounting for variations within the same 
texts. 


3.2.3: In regard to the two forms kt and kt, if we accept that in 
Aramaic there were two possible forms for the feminine ending, we can 
see our two forms as representations of these: *kVinat>kV’enat "&V'int» 
"b Vtt» *kVit> këēt (as a result of the assimilation of the /n/). Thus, at least 
in the first form, we do not follow the vocalisation in MT. 

It should not bother us that we do not see an apocopation of the /t/ in 
the form at for two reasons: first, as noted earlier (and as will be elabo- 
rated later), this form was a frozen form from an older stage, possibly before 
the apocopation occurred; second, it is used here as an adverb, and, as we 
can see in other dialects, such as Syriac, in this function the feminine abso- 
lute ending remained, despite its apocopation elsewhere (/ayyat ‘actively, 
alive’, sawyat ‘simultaneously’).* 


3.3 Second proposal 


A second proposal assumes that the morphology was similar and that the 
feminine ending was only a final — in both dialects. Thus, the expected 
feminine singular form is 2-20, a form with a final cluster of two conso- 
nants in which the first consonant is /n/. 

Again if we assume a dialect with assimilation of /n/s before another 
consonant, as for example is the case in most of the ostraca from Egypt 
($3.1), the cluster of /-nt/ at the end of the word is expected to go through 
either a regressive assimilation of the /n/ to the final /t/, or through an 
anaptyxis in which a vowel is inserted between the cluster of the two final 
consonants. This was the case with nouns in the pattern of one syllable 
with a short vowel and a final consonantal cluster УИ, The question is, of 
course, what happened first—the assimilation or an anaptyxis? If the for- 
mer, then the form “2/29 should become *&V'int» "&V'itt»ké'et; if the 
latter, then *&VZnet» "EVi net. And with the shortening of an unstressed 


> See, Nöldeke 2001 6155 A, p. 99. 

3 As for the vowel after the consonant /‘/, in the discussion I assume that it was an /1/ 
vowel, as it is in Hebrew, in order to fit the MT vocalisation. However, if the JBA and the 
Mandaic forms discussed in §2 are indeed related to these adverbs, then it is reasonable to 
assume an /a/ vowel; another reason to assume so would be that if this is the case then these 
adverbs are related to the third adverb 2%, which is vocalised as kan in all attested traditions. 
Thus, kt and kat would simply be kn+t (an explicit adverbial ending). 
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open syllable іп Aramaic, we should expect *kV’enet,* or in Biblical Ara- 
maic we may actually expect the form we encounter in MT, of köener.” 

Accordingly, the two forms kt and k‘nt represent the two options, which, 
in turn, represent two dialects with different orders of phonetic rules. The 
possibility of such a difference among the Aramaic dialects has already been 
mentioned in the literature? and there is good evidence for this variation 
in words demonstrating the same phenomenon in other dialects. In fact 
this is what we would expect in any noun with I-n root in one of the 4/7 
patterns. In Syriac we find nez ‘goat’, but at the same time geb ‘side’ writ- 
ten as омер with a леа occultans, indicating the fact that the /n/ is not 
pronounced.” In the case of nez we find in Palestinian Aramaic and Man- 
daic the form 62.5 In forms with the feminine ending, we find a difference 
between the Eastern and Western dialects of Syriac. Thus zbanta (‘time’) of 
the Eastern dialects was pronounced zbattd in the west. 

All of these examples indicate that the order of the phonological rules 
may not be the same in different dialects. And even in one dialect it is pos- 
sible to encounter the co-existence of two forms that reflect a different 
order, probably inserted in different periods or originating from different 
dialects. In reference to our discussion, in which the two forms never co- 
occur in the same text, it is reasonable to suggest that the split between 27 
and kat is due to a dialectal variation of the order of the phonetic rules. 

Assuming the use of the allomorph — in the adverbial ending in Aramaic 
can solve another problem in the history of Aramaic. As mentioned earlier, 
Syriac has a synchronic adverbial ending 4% (spelled уд. Most scholars 
explained the origin of this suffix as a generalisation of the feminine gentilic 
ending. Brockelmann has already proposed the following derivation: 
dyt»dyit»4'it. Mayer raised three problems with this derivation: 1. Why did 
Brockelmann begin with у Shouldn’t he instead have started with дуа? 
2. What is the origin of the glottal stop? 3. Mayer believes that the Y indi- 
cates a long i and nothing іп Brockelmann’s explanation accounts for this.°° 


^ For a discussion about the dating of this reduction of vowels, see Kaufman 1984. 

5 For a longer discussion on the segholate nouns in Biblical and Other Aramaic Dialects’ 
forms, see below, $4.2.3. 

5° Malone 1971; see also Coetzee 1999. 

7 Nöldeke 2001, р. 64 $99. The assumption that the original form had an /n/ relies on 
the form janb in Arabic. On the different options regarding the etymology of this word, see 
HALOT, p. 1840. 

* The origin of this word was most likely *znz, containing the consonant /n/ as is the 
form in Arabic. See also Macuch 1965, p. 45. 

9 See inter alia, Duval 1881, p. 293 $104.1; Brockelmann, 1908, p. 493 $25ob. For a review 
of the literature, see Butts 2010. 

6° Mayer 1995. 
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Therefore, Mayer proposed a different etymology; this was strongly rejected 
by Gensler,“ but, as noted by Butts, we should nevertheless consider May- 
er's problems with Brockelmann’s explanation. 

Regarding the first problem, even Gensler agreed with Myer that Brock- 
elmann's reconstruction of a simple /-t/ feminine ending is an ad hoc pro- 
posal.9 However, according to the previous discussion it should be obvious 
why a feminine ending of just a -/ is not surprising in Syriac, and, as we 
saw, it is very possible that this was a regular form with adverbs. 

Regarding the second problem, Brockelmann's explanation can be 
divided in two stages: 


г. Triphthongisation 4yC>4yiC, as we see in Biblical Hebrew and Bibli- 
cal Aramaic with bayt>bayit. Butts argues that this is an ad hoc expla- 
nation, since it does not work as a general rule. However, triphthong- 
isation also does not occur as a rule in Biblical Aramaic, or at least 
there are exceptions to this rule. Based on our limited number of 
examples, one could also propose that this triphthongisation in Syriac 
occurs only with long stressed 2, and this will account for the fact that 
it is very limited. 

2. yi» i: intervocalic y turns to a glottal stop (a common phenomenon in 
Aramaic), thus the following development: dyt>dyit>d it.6+ As Gensler 
also noted, occasionally there are forms with Y instead of .% 


Concerning Mayer's third problem, with regards to the long 7, Gensler 
has proposed several solutions. In addition to the fact that it is not clear 
that there was any difference at this stage of Syriac between long and short 
i, it is worth noting that nothing in the spelling necessitates a long 7. In the 
same way, the spelling of 742 does not represent a historic long 7; this is 
only the way the vowel 2 is indicated after the glottal stop //, and therefore 
is an orthographic convention, rather than a phonological reality. Thus, it 
is possible that while historically short /i/ became /e/ in the history of Syr- 
iac, the short /i/ that resulted, probably later, by a phonological shift (yé»i 
in the case of 744, and triphthongisation in our case) remained /i/. Butts 
2010 proposes that the /i/ is а remnant of another feminine ending.6 Even 
if we accept his proposal, for our purpose the most significant point is that 


* Gensler 2000. 

62 Butts 2010. 

© Gensler 2000, p. 239. 

64 Gensler 2000. p.239, proposed alternatively the following development: dyt>dit>a 7t. 
© Gensler 2000, p. 239. 

66 Butts 2010. 
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even he had to assume the existence of the allomorph —ż, for the feminine 
ending, which is our main argument. 


4. New etymology 


4.1 An Akkadian cognate epistolary formula 


4.1.1: Folmer already argued that kn and k(n)t probably had different 
origins," but did not suggest what they might be. The fact that they are 
used in the same dialects suggests that they also had different meanings. As 
argued earlier, if the different origins can also explain why 2 (4/7 appears 
only in the epistolary formulation, it would be an advantage to the theory. 

Leaving momentarily the reasons behind the differences between kat 
and 6% I would like to consider the option that the two are still variations 
of the same form, but with a different etymology than kn. In contrast to 
k'n, in which the & is a preposition, it is worth considering that in the case 
of &'nt and kt, kis, in fact, the first radical of the root k--n. Based on the 
cognate sukénum in Akkadian and the possible cognate in Arabic, the 
meaning of the root &- 7 would be ‘to prostrate’, ‘to do obeisance’, or ‘to 
be humble’. To be more specific, according to this proposal we should 
read knt and kt either as a finite verb, meaning ‘I do obeisance’ (see 
$4.2.3), or as the feminine form of the passive participle *ka Tn(a)t func- 
tioning as an adverb, meaning ‘in prostrating’, doing obeisance’ or sim- 
ply ‘humbly’ (see $4.2.2). Moreover, we should consider this an Arama- 
ism of an Assyrian greeting formula known from Middle Assyrian (see 
$4.1.2). 

This proposal works well with Greenfield's suggestion for another Akka- 
dian administrative substrate in these letters: the distribution of the two 
Aramaic verbs for ‘to send’ s/h and Awir. According to Greenfield the 
former is used, like the Akaadian saparu, in the sense of ‘to write to some- 
one’, and the latter is а back formation of the Akkadian šušuru, with the 
meaning of ‘to send goods or persons'.9 Similarly the word /2'em in Bibli- 
cal Aramaic should be translated as meaning a piece of official correspond- 
ence? in light of its Akkadian origin tem, which is significantly different 


67 Folmer 1995, p. 671. 

68 Greenfield 1978, p. 153 

9 For the distinction between the meanings of the verbs see Fitzmyer 1974, p.210. See 
also Folmer 1995, pp. 652-660. 

7° Whether this is a “decree” or “report” depends on the relationship between the two 
parties of the correspondence. Compare with BDB p. 1094. 
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from its meaning in other Semitic languages (including Aramaic!) in which 
it means ‘taste, sense, feeling’. 

In the following paragraphs I will explain the background for this pro- 
posal. 


4.1.2 The Akkadian verb Sukönum and its West-Semitic cognates:”' Speiser, 
among others, suggested that the verb sukénum derived from the root 0-- 
п.7° In Old Akkadian the guttural is still represented in forms such as 
uska'en, but in the Babylonian dialects the regular form is usken. The vowel 
lel after the radical & can be explained in the Babylonian dialects if we 
assume the historical presence of one of the proto-Semitic consonants В, or 
ү (6). ği 

Since this root has only a narrow use in the S-stem with its derivative 
muskénum (‘dependant, bondsman of the palace, poor man’), Speiser 
believed that the original root was &--7 and was borrowed from the Central 
Semitic root k-n-.7? This root has in Hebrew the meaning of ‘obedience’ 
and ‘submission’. In Arabic in the I form (бала а) with the preposition 7/4, 
it means ‘to submit to’ and in the IV form (akna‘a), it means ‘to humble 
oneself’. In late Western Aramaic, the Samaritan dialect uses the verb &-z-' 
in the G-stem to mean ‘to yield, to submit oneself ^,^ and in the passive 
participle it has the sense of ‘to be humble”.” Finally, in JPA [=Jewish Pal- 
estinian Aramaic] it has the meaning of ‘bending down’ and ‘being in low 
spirit." Later, the derivative muškēnum made its way through Assyrian 
back to the West Semitic languages, as the word miskén in Hebrew and 
Aramaic, maskin in Ethiopic, and miskin in Arabic (‘poor’) attests. From 
Arabic it arrived into some Indo-European languages (the Italian meschino, 
Spanish mesquina and French mesquin). 

Speiser did not explain the exact relationship between the two cognate 
roots, though it is quite clear that his proposal assumes that the Akkadian 
root is a result of metathesis. It is worth noting that such a metathesis 
between a nasal and a pharyngeal is known to us from elsewhere, with the 
preposition ‘am/im77 in Hebrew and Aramaic and its Arabic cognate 


7 Т wish to thank Cory D. Crawford for sharing with me many of the references on the 
Akkadian root. 

7 Speiser 1935; 1952. 

73 Speiser 1935. This proposal was repeated by Tropper (1999). I wish to thank Aaron 
Butts for referring me to this paper. 

74 Tal 2000, p. 397. 

75 Tal 2000, p. 397. 

76 Sokoloff 1990, р. 263. 

77 For a brief discussion about the variation am/im, see Bar-Asher 2003-2007, n. 2. 
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ma 4.7? Also relevant to this is the variation we encountered earlier in the 
Ugaritic form ‘nt/‘tn for ‘now, as the metathesis is to avoid such a 
sequence. 

Regardless of the relation between the Akkadian Sukenum and the 
Hebrew root &-z-5 the forms kat and 6% should be considered in light of 
the Akkadian verb. The major reason for such a proposal is the fact that in 
Middle Assyrian often at the greeting-opening of formal letters we encoun- 
ter a form of the verb Sukénum. For example, the following opening to 
letters is common in the archive from Tell Billa:7? 


Ana PN beliya tuppi PN (аға а| ultakain... 
To PN my lord, the tablet of PN your servant. I do obeisance... 


Similarly in the Amarna letters, again at the greeting, there is a regular 
formula with the verb fuhebunu, whose meaning is also ‘to prostrate one- 
self”, and it is widely agreed that it is derived from the verb sukénum, 
although the exact derivation is still unknown.* It is worth mentioning 
that in both dialects this verb often occurs in the St-stem, adding the reflex- 
ive meaning. For our purpose it is enough that in the Middle Assyrian 
administration and in the northwestern periphery these verbs were used in 
epistolary formulae, specifically in the opening part, next to the names of 
the senders and the addressees. 

Thus, based on the similar location of Ant and kt in the letters, and the 
possibility that they share the same root, I would like to propose that they 
are historically related. They are either a finite verb with an equivalent 
meaning, or they are examples of Aramaic adverbial forms in the passive 
participle forms, which, similar to the St-stem forms, had the meaning of 
‘being prostrated’ or ‘humbly’. In other words, kat and 7 are the Ara- 
maised form of the Akkadian greeting used to convey the same meaning. 

According to both explanations, in Aramaic these forms are in the 
G-stem, and not in the C-stem as would be expected if this is indeed a 
calque of the Akkadian expression. But it is possible that the forms of the 
equivalent root &-z-' influenced the choice of stems, since the verb £-7-'in 
the C-stem requires a direct object with the meaning of ‘humiliating’, and, 
as noted earlier, we do find in late Western Aramaic the use of the verb 
k-n-' in the G-stem, meaning ‘to yield, to submit oneself’, and ‘to be hum- 
ble'. Accordingly we assume that this was also the case in Aramaic (at least 
of the west!) in its Official period. 

7* See Brockelmann 1908, p. 270 $98, 29. For a similar proposal and other examples from 


Akkadian, see Tropper 1999, p. 92. 
79 See Finkelstein 1953, pp. 135-136: 62, 1—3, 63, 1—3. 
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In order to support this proposal I should explain the different possible 
readings, and briefly mention another consequence of this connection. 


4.1.3: If we accept this etymology, keeping in mind that this root was 
also used in the Amarna letters, one may consider the possibility that the 
association between the roots &--7 and &-n-“ and their derivatives was 
known to the speakers of the North-West Semitic languages. In this case, 
maybe this connection stands behind the etiologic story about Cana’an in 
Genesis 9, when at the end of the story he is cursed: “Cursed be Cana’an! 
The lowest of slaves will he be to his brothers.” Perhaps the relation between 
kéna an and slavery was made in this etiological story (as I by no means 
propose that this is the real etymology!) through the fact that the muské- 
num is in a lower class than the regular awilum (although not completely a 
slave as is the wardum). 


4.2 Possible derivations of k'nt and ЁТ 


4.2.1: If we follow this direction, we may read this form in one of two 
ways: either that these are examples of feminine singular passive participle 
forms, functioning as adverbs ($4.2.2), or that, similar to the Assyrian for- 
mula, they are examples of a finite verb ($4.2.3). In the following sections I 
will elaborate more on these options. 


4.2.2 The forms Еті and kt as adverbs: According to the first proposal 
these are feminine passive participles functioning as adverbs. The back- 
ground to this proposal should be briefly explained. In different dialects of 
Aramaic, and particularly in the Egyptian dialect of Elephantine, feminine 
singular adjectives function as adverbs when they are not used as predicate 
adjectives co-referring with a specific feminine participant of the sentence, 
or as adnominal adjectives. In fact, most commonly, but not exclusively, 
these forms appear with their original /t/ ending. In contrast, in later dia- 
lects, such as Syriac,®' synchronically it might be accurate to speak about an 
adverbial ending that contains the consonant /t/. At this stage in the history 


8° See Speiser (1952, pp. 91-91) and Rainey (1996, p. 185) for a discussion about the rela- 
tion between these verbs (and for a survey of the literature on this topic). It should be noted 
that representation of original /‘/ with / is quite common in the Amrana letters; the question 
is more about the representation of original /k/ with signs that contain /. See also Tropper 
1999, р. 93. 

#1 In Syriac, feminine adjectival forms are still used as adverbs (such as “arya? "barely ), see 
Nöldeke (2001, p. 99 $155A), but the adverbial ending -277, to which a separate discussion 
was devoted in $3.3.4, is the most common. 
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of Aramaic the correct synchronic description would be of different func- 
tions for the feminine singular adjectives, depending on their contexts." 
This is clear from the fact that we see variations of forms such as rhmt / 
rhmh® ‘affectionately’. Thus, in the same way that gst ‘harshly’ or 772yt* ‘in 
Aramaic’ are feminine adjectival forms used as adverbs, it is plausible to 
suggest that in the context of letters, the feminine form of the passive par- 
ticiple *katn(a)t, is only another example of an adjective functioning as an 
adverb. 

Obviously, according to this proposal we should not follow the MT 
regarding the vocalisation, but instead rely only on the consonantal repre- 
sentations. In this regard, the defective spelling of /7/ is of course known 
from older stages of Aramaic,5 but even among other Egyptian texts one 
can still find forms such as yhb for yéhib (given), ог ktbn for kétiban (writ- 
ten).°° 

As for the relation between kt and kat, the same previously discussed 
proposals can be applied here as well. If we follow the proposal of two 
allomorphs of the feminine ending, the fact that we find the two allo- 
morphs for the same grammatical category (a passive participle) should not 
surprise us. In fact, a similar phenomenon can be found in Hebrew with 
the feminine singular active participle. While in Biblical Hebrew the form 
is götelet (<*gatilt), in Mishnaic Hebrew we encounter 49/20 (<*gatilaı); 
this should not be taken as a diachronic development between the Biblical 
and the Mishnaic forms, but rather as an example of the fact that these 
corpora represent two different dialects. 


4.2.3 The forms k'nt and kt as a finite verb: Both the Middle Assyrian 
formula #/akain and the regular form from the Amarna letter sushehin are 
first person singular verbal forms; in the former it is in the precative form 
and in the latter it is in the preterite. In the Amarna letters the verb 
ўирёрипи appears only іп the Canaanite letters,9 while the regular verb 


** Compare with Murauka and Porten, 1998, p. 180 $46 h, and see there for a list of 
words in this category. 

9 See $4.3 about this variation. 

% It should be remembered that the Y here does not represent the vowel /i/, but rather 
the consonant /y/, as this is a gentilic form, which in Aramaic contains this consonant. 

55 See, for example, in Sefire; Fitzmyer 1995, pp. 182-183. 

86 See Murauka and Porten 1998, p. 33 $6 d. 

#7 It is possible to assume that in one dialect the feminine ending was — and in the other 
—at, despite the fact that there was a cluster of consonants after a long vowel (4477/4), as was 
demonstrated in $3.2.1. 

88 See inter alia, Bar-Asher 2006, p. 573. 

89 Rainey 1996, p. 185. 
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with the same meaning is magätu. The verb magätu is mostly in the pret- 
erite form,” but occurs also in the suffix conjugation (magtati).” In the 
Amarna letters it occurs usually with complements in the formula, “I fall at 
the feet of my lord seven times and seven times,” but, as we saw, in the 
Middle Assyrian formula, it stands alone, probably with the meaning of 4 
do obeisance’. Therefore, if we assume that the Aramaic forms are calque of 
the Akkadian formulae, we would expect them also to be a finite verb, and, 
most probably, in the first person common singular form of the suffix con- 
jugation. 

Thus, the original Aramaic form for the root k--n (assuming that it was 
in the G-stem) should be *ka‘Vnti/tu. The regular Aramaic form for І“ с sg 
qitlet resulted from apocopation of the final vowel with a later anaptyxis, 
which broke up the final consonantal cluster. Given the regular sound 
shifts of Aramaic, this was the historical development: *gatVitu’’>*qatVit> 
*gatolet>gitlet. Having this in mind, it is possible to explain both £z; and 
kt accordingly. 

In the case of Ant, ignoring the MT vocalisation, it is possible to propose 
that this form was kinet. However, it is even possible to explain the MT 
vocalisation, having in mind the following reasons: Among the nouns 
descending from the original gV# nominal patterns in Biblical Aramaic, 
one finds two types of forms reflecting two different orders of phonological 
rules: gétél/qétal or getel” Similar to this, one can find in Biblical Aramaic 
next to the regular *gataltu> "qatalt» *q2talet»qitlet derivation of the 1* c sg 


9° Rainey 1996, p. 56. 

?' Rainey 1996, p. 285. 

92 For a discussion about the apocopation of such final vowels, see Murauka and Porten 
1998, pp. 99-100. 

9з These forms are known in the literature as the Hebrew segholates. There is a long 
debate as to whether these are genuine Aramaic forms, or merely Hebraisms. Spitaler (1968), 
among others, was inclined to see them as Hebraisms. More recent scholarship tends to take 
the MT as reflecting genuine dialectal Aramaic forms. Important research on this is in 
Malone's 1971 paper, which suggested considering this fact in light of the wave theory and 
proposed that different dialects had different rule ordering. See also Murauka (1976), who 
made the case for the MT forms. I would like to add that the fact that a similar phonological 
distribution is found in the verbal system (with 1* c sg and 34 f sg forms), for which there is 
no Hebrew parallel, supports this direction. But this is not the only support. In the Septua- 
gint the title bel tem (found in MT in Ezra 4: 8), which is the Akkadian administrative title 
bel tem, is taken as a name and transliterated as BeeAteewog (1 Esd. 2: 12) or Baarrau (2. Esd. 
4:17). Both forms, beel and baal, (and especially the latter!) may indicate a form with two 
vowels, in the manner of a Hebrew pattern. There is an earlier testament of this form in an 
Aramaic context, but it was missed in the literature (see also Garr (1985, p.45), who suggested 
that the anaptyxis began to spread from middle pharyngeal nouns to other strong nouns). On 
this topic see also Blau 2006, pp. 195-198. 
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suffix conjugation, also the alternative derivation: *gataltu> *gatalt> *gatalet 
>götelet (the only example for the 1* c sg is in the C-stem, with a guttural: 
haskahat). Thus, this pattern with the root &--7 would result in the MT 
vocalisation for this root: kéenet—the form we have in MT. Since this is a 
II-n verb, in the older stage, an assimilation is expected.?^ Thus assuming 
that with a stative meaning of ‘doing obeisance’ the thematic vowel was 
[21,95 this is the expected derivation: *ka‘intu/i> *ka ittu/i’’>*ka itt>kéet. 
Again, this is the actual MT vocalisation. 

Accordingly, the difference between the forms £ ‘nt and 27 reflects one 
of the following reasons for variations: 1) two different orders of deriva- 
tion or two different dialectal forms of the 1“ c sg form;97 2) that a form 
like ki‘net/ké‘enet reflects a later analogy to other strong verbs, which did 
not happen in the other dialectal form 22098 or 3) that there was a dia- 
lectal variation concerning the assimilation of the /n/. 


4.3 Final remarks 


4.3.1: If indeed the epistolary terms 272 and 2% resulted from a borrow- 
ing of an Assyrian formula into the administrative correspondence jargon 
in Aramaic (probably even before the time the Achaemenid dynasty inher- 
ited Aramaic as the administrative language), the original meaning was 
probably no longer transparent to the Aramaic scribes at the time of the 
attested documents. This fact can be demonstrated most notably from the 
fascinating example of a draft and the actual petition in the Cowley collec- 
tion (зо and 31, A4.7-8). In A4.7, 4 it is written “kn ‘bdk ydynyh wknwth 
kn тт” “kn (=now) your servant ydnyh and his colleagues saying thus.” 


94 In fact an example of another III-n verb in the 1“ c sg form without assimilation is 
found with the verb ZBN ‘to buy’, as in Pad 1, п, К 4,3 and К 9,3, where we encounter the 
form zbnt 1 bought and 7/21 gave’, BM II 2.11 and C пу (see also, Folmer 1995, pp. 76-80). 

эз Compare with sged ‘to worship’. 

96 Compare with the verb NTN ‘to give’ in Hebrew; the form of the т“ c sg is ndtatti. 

97 The possibility that there were different forms for this grammatical category is known 
to us from Biblical Aramaic, in which we encounter qitlét, getelet and göteler. 

?* A possible analogy to this is 2 Sam. 22: 35 nihat and its parallel in Ps. 18: 35 70/4. The 
form in Samuel was previously misunderstood in the literature, but from the context it is 
clear that this should be a feminine participle form of the root z-/-;. The original expected 
form will be *zinhätt (compare with *nisxmart>nismeret), and with the regular phonological 
rules the expected derivation is *ninhatt>*nihät (the vowel a in the MT should reflect a mis- 
understanding of the form). This is what the consonantal form in Samuel shows, which was 
probably later changed in Psalms, reflecting the fact that this form was not known to its 
speakers (this is following the common idea about the relation between the two versions of 
David’s song). 
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This was corrected іп A.4.8, 3 to “kt blalk ydynyh [...]" “ет your servant 
ydnyh...” This correction teaches us two things: first, that this was probably 
a frozen formula that the scribe failed to utilise correctly; and second, that, 
similarly to modern scholarship, some scribes made a folk etymology that 
related An and kt, and probably also understood 27 to have a temporal 
meaning. Another example of such folk etymology will be proposed in 
§4.3.2.2, but before that, one other possible reason for this connection will 
be demonstrated in the following section. 


4.3.2.1: Earlier, іп $2, we reviewed the existence of vestiges of knt and kt 
in other dialects in the history of Aramaic. We concluded that it is possible 
that they appeared only in letters from this Achaemenid period, with the 
exception of 7 in an older stage as evidenced in the Sefire inscription. It has 
also been noted that it is possible that the occurrence of kt as an adverb in 
this inscription could be under the influence of the Canaanite languages. If 
we accept the proposal that kY in the correspondence from Official Aramaic 
is a form of the verb &--n, we should assume that in the history of Aramaic 
there were two forms of kt, perhaps even both pronounced as Ёё ет, with 
different etymology. Since it is possible that the temporal meaning of 2% was 
known to some Aramaic speakers, especially to those who were in contact 
with Cananite languages, and probably the other meaning became opaque 
to them, it is reasonable that they connected semantically the homophones, 
and reinterpreted the £# from the epistolary formulation in light of the 
Canaanite meaning. This could be the case in the following example as well. 


4.3.2.2: As became clear from Folmer's exhaustive review of the functional 
distribution of the forms 2% &'nt and kn: kt and &'nt were preserved for the 
formal formula, while & was used with its regular temporal meaning. This 
is the case in the letters from the Yedanya communal archive (see especially 
Ад.2, A4.3, A4.4—5, A4.8) and similarly in the letters from the Arsham archive 
(see especially A 6.7, A6.10; and this is also the impression from the rest of 
the corrupted letters, because of the contexts in which each of the terms 
appears). As mentioned earlier, this is clearly also the case in the biblical text, 
in which the distribution is extremely strict (compare Ezra 4: 10, 11 and 17 to 
Ezra 4: 13, 14 and 21). It is also true of other letters (D.7.1 and D.7.5) and it 
is especially remarkable in 107.56 where we find 27 and kn one after the 
other; if they have the same meaning or function it seems redundant:?? 


9 For a list of all occurrences of these form in the Elephantine material see Porten et al 
1996, p. 90-91. 
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To my brother Jashib DW MN ON I 
Son of Shabbethau and his companions, YIN naw 72 2 
your bother Akban. 590 (ару PIN 3 
May my brother be well at all time, and 27 DYDI psy болоп 4 
kn (now) Asaetes and his son ONON JIN Nb 1 5 
did not wish to come to the place (or after) *nxN23 ANNA» mnn 26 
the grain NVIY у 


However, this distinction was not always maintained, and kn occasion- 
ally occurred in the opening formula, and 2% and k ‘nt in the middle of the 
letters with temporal meaning (D. 7.9 and D.7.16'°°). In the letters from 
Hermopolis (especially A2.1, A2.2, A2.3, А2.4, A2.5) only 2% occurs, mostly 
in cases with temporal meaning, and not in the regular formulae found in 
the other correspondences. However, it must be noted that if the two forms 
co-occur in one document this is the distribution: kt or kt at the opening 
formula, and 2% in the message itself! 

If our proposal regarding the Assyrian origin of these forms is correct, 
then, with the exception of Hermopolis, the occurrences which do not fit 
to the proposed distribution should be considered as errors made by the 
scribes. As mentioned in the previous section, in A4.7, which is the draft of 
A4.8, it is clear that such mistakes happened and the scribes felt the need to 
correct themselves in their proofreading. This mistake probably resulted 
through a folk etymologically relating 2/2) and kn. 

The exclusive use of At in the Hermopolis letters should be treated dif- 
ferently. First it should be remembered that these letters were private and 
unofficial; therefore, it is not surprising to find no epistolary formula in 
this circumstance. Second, it is clear that these correspondences were writ- 
ten in a different dialect. As Greenfield and Porten and Kutscher have dem- 
onstrated, this is a different dialect on every linguistic level and contains 
clear western characterisations.'° Therefore, it is possible that this dialect 
preserved the older form and meaning of the adverb 2% from Sefire, found 
in Hebrew, of ‘now’. 


'% [n these examples it might be the case that there are secondary openings in the letters. 

191 The only exception I found is D.7.24 where kat appears at the opening and then 2% 
and nt alternate in the body of the letter. 

102 Greenfield and Porten 1968; Kutscher 1971. 
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In fact, the connection between the Hermopolis papyri and the Sefire 
inscription might be even stronger. Gibson noticed that many of the per- 
sonal names in the letters are Syrian Semitic, “suggesting that some of their 
[the senders of the letters, EBAS] ancestors originated from Mesopotamia 
or at least northern Syria." In addition, based on a list of features which 
he believed are typical of the Syrian region, Kutscher suggested that the 
letters were written by speakers of a Syrian dialect."“* If we accept this 
hypothesis, originating independently from the onomastic evidence and the 
linguistic data, we can find a deeper connection between the letters and the 
Sefire inscription from Aleppo, which is dated to the mid-eighth-century 
BCE; this connection is strengthened by the fact that they are from the 
same area and only few centuries apart (the Hermopolis letters are dated to 
between the sixth and fifth centuries BCE).'® 

Even if Kutscher’s hypothesis is rather speculative, one should note that 
some of the peculiar linguistic traits which he identified among his diagnos- 
tic features are attested in the Sefire inscription as well (although these are 
also typical to other Old Aramaic dialects): 


г. Final à spelled with —4'*“ 
2. Assimilation of л (although this is of course not unique to Sefire) 
3. Western word огдег°7 


At any rate, it is possible that the use of 27 in these letters reflects a dif- 
ferent dialect, potentially from Syria, which had an adverb similar in form 
to the Hebrew and the Ugritic to express ‘now’. The high frequency of this 
adverb in the private letters from Hermopolis can accordingly still be related 
to a folk etymology of the similar form (homophone?) in official letters. 


4.3.3: If our proposal is correct, and k‘t/k‘nt was originally either a finite 
verb or a feminine passive participle used adverbially with the meaning of 
‘being prostrated’ or ‘humbly’, we would expect it only in the writing of an 
inferior to his superior.’ This is clearly not the case in Ezra 4: 17, where 


'5 Gibson 1975, p. 126. 

104 Kutscher 1971. 

195 Connections between the Sefire inscription and the Aramaic found in Egypt were 
discovered as well. For example, Greenfield (1969, p. 201) regarding the 'periphrastic impera- 
tive’; Murauka and Porten (1998, pp. 151-152 n. 711) for examples of 3* pl pronominal object 
suffixes; and see above n. 42 for examples of a -t feminine ending (see Kutscher 1971, p. 107). 

196 Fitzmyer 1995, p. 179. 

197 Cf Fitzmyer 1995, pp. 205-206. 

'5 As for differences between the formulae depending on social rank, see Fitzmyer 1974, 
р. 213 and Pardee 1978, p. 336. 
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kt occurs in a letter from the king. First, in the next section, there will be 
mentioned the possibility that this form is missing in a Syriac variant of the 
biblical text, but even if it does exist there, if we assume that it is a relic 
from an older period and not transparent to the speakers of the time, its use 
should not surprise us and it can be understood merely as part of the greet- 
ing formula. This is similar to the way in which in today's English ‘Mr’ is 
used in formal language even when the writer has the authority, despite the 
fact that etymologically it derives from ‘master’, used only when a person 
in an inferior social position addressed a person with authority over him. 


4.3.4: Finally, I would like to draw attention to one of the earliest docu- 
mented treatments of the meaning of the discussed forms—by an Aramaic 
native speaker, the translator of Ezra to Syriac. While 2% is always trans- 
lated as conjunctive adverbs,” kt in Ezra 4: 10-11 is translated by a form 
with similar phonemes to the original. There are four variations in the dif- 
ferent manuscripts and early editions:"? kt (vocalized as: aknet), Хп? 
(vocalized as: ал е), Елі and # ‘nt (vocalized as: ‘ak ener). Hawley says 
about this translation that it “shows that the translator did not understand 
this word.”"" 
translator's nature to have left meaningless words in the translation."? 

As for the last variation, ak 'enet ‘as ‘enet’, according to this, the transla- 
tor provided a morphological translation, in which Z4 translated £ not in 
the temporal sense but rather in the sense of ‘as’ and the second part is left 
untranslated, since еле? has no sense in Syriac. While the Syriac translator 
of Ezra did occasionally ‘translate’ according to similar sounds,'3 he did so 
only with meaningful words. Also, it should be noted that this translation 
appears in all manuscripts only in relation to verse 10."* All manuscripts 
have one of the other three forms in the translation for verse п (A and С 
have knt, and Pe has 2%2). 

As those three forms stand, there is only one way to parse them: as verbal 
forms of the 1 common singular suffix conjugation of either the verb £--7 


However, this explanation is doubtful, since it was not in the 


9 See above, n. 4. 

"9 Based on the work of Moss 1933, and I am using the same references he used. In the 
brackets I put the vocalisations as found in some of the editions. 

™ Hawley 1922, p. 37. 

"> When encountering words for which he did not understand the meaning, the transla- 
tor either left them without an explicit translation (see, for example, 4: 13 with the list of 
tributes, or the omission of 54/5 in 4: 22) or with other similar sounding words (for example, 
the word kenawäthön (4: 9), which is related to the Akkadian word kinattütu ‘colleagueship’, 
is translated akwathön, lit. ‘like them’, probably in this text with the sense of ‘their equals’). 

'5 See Weitzman 1999, pp. 37—38 

™ The printed editions always have nr. 
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or k-n-‘, either in the G-stem or in the C-stem. This is an exact calque of 
the Assyrian verbal form in the greeting formula, either using the same root 
(£--n) or the Northwest Semitic equivalence (&-2-), either in the C-stem as 
it is in Akkadian or the G-stem as expected in Aramaic. It is worth consid- 
ering, then, that this form was in fact still known to the translator of Ezra 
to Syriac, and, if so, it contributes to our proposal. 

As for the translation of 2%, in Ezra 4: 17, the textual facts are not simple. 
While the printed editions have kad men'at ‘when it arrived’, іп S we 
encounter simply men at ‘it arrived’, and іп A and C we encounter again the 
form 272 as in verse п. According to Hawley, 2% from the MT was taken as 
the beginning of the next sentence and translated with the words kad men at 
‘when it arrived’, most likely relying on the shared consonants (kad теп а) 5 
Similarly, Moss assumes that this is the latest version." While this is defi- 
nitely possible, it is worth considering another fact. Examining the transla- 
tion in the rest of the chapter reveals that the Syriac translator added in 
another place the information confirming that the letters had actually 
arrived.” If this is the case, it is possible that &% was not translated in the 
Syriac translation," and one should wonder whether this is an omission 
made by the translator, or maybe an indication for a variant in which this 
form was not there. In turn it is possible to speculate that this is related to 
the fact that in this context the king was the writer, and, therefore, it was 
not appropriate to use this form (see 5.4). Accordingly, either it was not in 
the original text, or it was omitted by someone who understood what might 
be its original meaning. This of course supports the possibility that we pro- 
posed, that the original meaning was still known to the Syriac translator. 

A note of clarification should be added here. At first this proposal might 
seem absurd, as I am suggesting that this formula is so old that some scribes 
in the Egyptian Aramaic text were not familiar with the lexeme and there- 
fore could not recognise it, but that it was still alive to some extent in the 
Classical Syriac world. However, in the history of a language, in an era 
without communication between the various locations of speakers of the 
same language, it is possible that a meaning of a word would remain trans- 
parent in some parts of the world while for others it would become obscure. 


'5 Hawley 1922, p. 38. 

"6 Moss 1933, pp. 68-69. 

"7 See Ezra 4: 23, the addition of kad ‘eta ратата ‘when the letter arrived’. In this case 
Hawley says: “This is a free but good translation” (1922, p. 39). 

"5 According to this, it should be argued that the forms that appear in the manuscripts 
are later additions in order to follow the MT, a common phenomenon among these manu- 
scripts (see Moss 1933). 
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Let me provide another example of such a phenomenon, with some sim- 
ilar participants: In the book of Ezra we encounter seven times the word 
kanata ‘colleagues’; this noun derived from the Akkadian noun kinattu, 
with a similar meaning. In the Syriac translation of these passages it is 
translated with the combination: akwathdn ‘like them’. Such a translation 
indicates that whoever translated this text into Syriac was not familiar with 
the meaning of the word and therefore chose to translate it alternatively 
with another combination consisting of similar sounds (see n. 82). How- 
ever, while the original sense of this lemma was already not clear to this 
(relatively early) translator, we do find this word in the Syriac of other 
(later) authors"? and it was even still used freely in the thirteenth century in 
the language of Barhebraus.”° Thus, a word, especially one borrowed from 
another language and therefore not connected by its root to other active 
words in the lexicon, can be transparent, but later remain transparent only 
in some areas. Thus we encounter that while konätd was not familiar to 
speakers of the language in one place, it was still transparent and even part 
of the active lexicon of other, much later speakers. Similarly it is not absurd 
to suggest that Aramaic borrowed the use of the root 2%, especially in the 
context of official letters, and while it was used in Egypt in the Official 
period only as a frozen formula, it was still transparent in the Syriac world 
of the translator of the Bible. Since the Syriac translator of Ezra was from a 
different location it is not unlikely that he would inherit some eastern uses 
of this root. 


5. Conclusions 


In this paper I proposed the following: 


1. Different dialects of Aramaic had different rule ordering with regard 
to the assimilation of —7 and the insertion of an anaptyxis between 
clusters of two final consonants. This could explain, for example, the 
difference between dialects with the form ez and those with the 
form ez for ‘goat’, or between zbantd and zbattä for ‘time’. 

2. Following Huehnergard’s proposal that there were two allomorphs in 
Aramaic for the feminine ending, -at and —, I proposed considering 
that this is the reason behind the feminine nouns in Egyptian Ara- 
maic written with final /t/. Accordingly, they represent forms without 
the vowel. 


"9 See, Sokoloff 2009, p. 638. 
по Joose 2004, p. 30 $1.5.5. 
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3. In light of point 2, the following derivation was proposed for the 
Syriac adverbial suffix 471: dyt>dyit>dit, answering criticisms raised 
against similar proposals in the past. 

4. The etymology of the epistolary terms 2% Ё is related to the root 
k--n, used both in official correspondence from Middle Assyrian and 
in the Amarna letters. 

5. To read the etiological story about Cana'an as a slave in Genesis 9 in 
light of the etymological connection between the root k-n-‘ and the 
root of the Akkadian word muskénum, attributed to a lower civil sta- 
tus. 

6. To consider the existence of some connection between the dialect of 
the Sefire inscription and the dialect of the Hermopolis letters. 


It is important to note that besides point 5, which depends on point 4, 
all the other proposals are independent. Thus, rejecting any specific one 
does not entail rejecting the rest. 
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Abstract 


This article surveys the ways of attaching object suffixes to verbal forms in the 
Aramaic portions of the first two books of the Samaritan Midrash collection 
called Tibat Marge. Comparing the findings to the rules established for suffix 
attachment in the early and late versions of the Samaritan Targum this study 
provides another clue for linguistically dating these parts of Tibat Marge to the 
early phase of Samaritan Aramaic. Furthermore, the distribution of the nota 
accusativi in Tibát Marge suggests that those suffix forms affixed to the verbs 
with an additional t indeed developed from the analytical construction. The 
intrusion of imperfect type suffixes with n into the realm of the perfects probably 
started with the г" person sg. and 3" person pl. suffixes in late living Samaritan 
Aramaic, and was haphazardly extended to other suffixes when the language was 
no longer spoken.” 


Samaritan Aramaic, a linguistic riddle in the 19 and well into the 20% 
century, has seen the mist clearing around it as three generations of Israeli 


“Тһе work for this article was made possible through a Minerva Fellowship from the 
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scholars aided by international colleagues provided reliable editions of the 
main texts, a grammar covering phonetics and morphology, a lexicon, and 
a description of the later “Hybrid Samaritan Hebrew” which draws heavily 
on the Aramaic inheritance.’ A. Tal’s work on the different versions of 
the Samaritan Targum has paved the way for identifying early and late 
strata in Samaritan Aramaic. While his criteria for differentiating early 
from late language were mainly lexical, his student M. Florentin in his 1982 
M.A. dissertation pinpointed morphological differences as well He 
published parts of his findings in an English article entitled “The Object 
Suffixes in Samaritan Aramaic and the Modes of Their Attachment to 
the Verb”.4 It is my intention in the present article to test his results 
with respect to the linguistically older parts of the collection of Samaritan 
Midrashim called Tibat Marge. 

When Z. Ben-Hayyim published his edition of Tibât Marge, which was 
to replace J. Macdonald's linguistically unreliable опе, he used Tal’s lexical 
criteria and in part also the morphological criteria of Florentin to differenti- 
ate between early and late language.ó He could thus linguistically buttress 
H.G. Kippenberg’s suggestion that the first book of Tibât Marge and the 
Aramaic parts of the second one in paragraphs 9-17, 20-35 and 39-49 form 
one literary work." The material is quoted according to the main manu- 
script W of Ben-Hayyim’s edition, or otherwise manuscripts р or 'p indi- 
cated by О and О! respectively. References give the book and line numbers 
separated by a period. Pieces of an additional manuscript 3? published by 
Ben-Hayyim are referred to as O and quoted by folio.’ 


1 Editions of texts: Ben-Hayyim 1943-1944, 1957-1977, vol. 3B, 1988; Tal 1980-1983. 
Grammars: Macuch 1982; Vilsker 1981 and the contribution to phonology by Florentin 
(2009). Lexicon: Tal 2000. Hybrid Samaritan Hebrew: Florentin 2005. The meagre epi- 
graphical material was conveniently assembled by Beyer (1984, pp. 399-402). 

> Tal 1980-1983, vol. 3, pp. 55-81.85-92. 

? Florentin 1982. 

* Florentin 1991. 

5 Macdonald 1963. Cf. the critique Ben-Hayyim (1966) levelled at this edition. 

é Ben-Hayyim 1988, pp. 15-27. 

7 Kippenberg 1971, pp. 218-219. He sifted out the predominantly Hebrew parts of the 
second book and noted continuity in content between the end of the first book and the 
Aramaic parts of the second one. But the language of these two parts is not uniform. As Ben- 
Hayyim (1988, p. 23) noted, the Aramaic in the second book contains more late features. He 
reasonably suggests that they entered the language in the wake of the redaction process 
responsible for the interpolation of the Hebrew pieces. This squares with the findings of Tal 
(1980-1983, vol. 3, pp. 91-92) for the Samaritan Targum, that the linguistic upgrading did 
not effect the text evenly, but rather caused clusters of late phenomena. 

* Ben-Hayyim 2005, p. 6; 2007, pp. 356—357. Yet another manuscript containing parts of 
the first book published by Tal (2009) does not yield material for our study. 
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From this linguistic material we have culled all the examples of verbal 
forms with object suffixes in order to examine whether their morphology 
conforms to the rules Florentin established for the language of the older 
Samaritan Targum and the liturgy. Although there are exceptions, Floren- 
tin’s rules are clear cut and can be summarised as follows.? (A) Both imper- 
fect forms and verbal infinitives of the G-stem display a 1 between the 
verbal form and the suffix proper. Supposedly deriving from the ending of 
the energicus and therefore generally pronounced -nn-, it invaded the realm 
of the G-stem infinitive by analogy. (B) Verbal forms and infinitives of the 
derived stems ending in a vowel usually feature a n ¢ before a suffix with an 
initial vowel. This ¢ is generally held to derive from the Aramaic nota accu- 
sativi yat. (C) Non-imperfect verbal forms ending in consonants (or etymo- 
logically ending in / or *) have the object suffixes directly attached to them. 
Systematic exceptions to rule (B) are: (Br) Vowel-initial suffixes on 274 per- 
son sg. m. perfect forms ending in -/4 are regularly proceeded by 1 and not 
n, presumably in order to avoid two subsequent 7s. (B2) 34 person pl. m. 
suffixes attached to 34 person pl. m. perfect forms feature 1 not N separat- 
ing the two vowels. (B3) In certain cases vowel initial suffixes are attached 
directly to verbal forms ending in a vowel resulting in glides represented in 
writing, which, in the traditional pronunciation, serve as a bridge between 
the two vowels. There are no examples of this rule in our corpus. 


Rule (C) 


As Rule (C) applies to the frequent 34 person sg. m. perfect forms, 
excluding those with a third weak radical, we will deal with it first. Repre- 
sentative examples from this verbal form include TY PX “he installed you” 
(2.204), np" “he threw it” (1.690), jup “he killed us” (1.466), pmpa “he 
ordered them" (1.902). On the 1* person sg. suffix form "1902 “he revealed 
to me“ (1.382) as against the parallel "02 (О? 102b) see below. Suffice it to 
mention that the 1 is an integral part of the suffix and unrelated to the 1 of 
Rule (A). Among the dozens of examples of 3"! person sg. m. perfect forms 
there are but two that do not comply with (C): 2905 mam (О 1.317), 
which is best understood as “he gave him greetings" according to the paral- 
lel naow пә ошро “he extends him greetings" (1.318), and panny “he cov- 
ered them” (Q 1.1123), which translates Ex. 15,10. These represent cases in 
which the 1 of the imperfect was transferred to perfect forms by analogy, as 


9 Florentin 1991, pp. 69-77. 
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happened frequently in the later language.“ The form |17920 in 2.330 trans- 
lating 72792” from Ex. 15,5 could well be another example. Although gov- 
erned by a plural subject the Aramaic verbal form is singular, and this is 
how the Samaritans understood the Hebrew verb in the Torah passage 
judging from their traditional pronunciation. But in Q 1.1114 the plural 
form 7117790 is used in translating the same verse. Targum manuscript A 
has the singular 1720, whereas J has the plural 71103, both deviating from 
the translation in Tibat Marge." 

Two other perfect forms, 34 person sg. f. and 1% person sg., are governed 
by (C) without exception. There are two examples of 3* person sg. f. forms: 
Tino? “she covered them" (1.1114 and 1.1115, translating Ex. 15,5) and pny? 
“she devoured them" (1.1125, translating Ex. 15,12). 1* person sg. forms are 
numerous. Examples include 1^2? “I raised you” (1.66), inan” “I set him” 
(1.59), m»n»vp “I killed you (pl.)” (1.435), nn73v “I made them” (1.281). 
Mention be made of two by-forms which might be mere textual corrup- 
tions: 77 “I found you” (1.1056) unparalleled іп O, and TRY “I showed 
you" (1.249), paralleled by 17 may in O 1.250 and earlier in the same man- 
uscript (1.247). 

Imperative sg. m. forms of strong roots generally also comply with (C). 
Examples are limited to “рәк “bring me out!” (1.744, same in Q), прәк 
"bring it out!” (1.271, same in O), 7739 “make it!” (1.854), pao “take 
them!” (1.196, same in O), pY “repeat them!” (1.310, O 1.311 7919) and 
Tp" “honour them!” (1.94). The only example from the second book 
7194 “expel him!” (2.183) displays the late language feature 1 before the 
suffix. All in all we thus see rule (C) in effect in the language of the early 
parts of Tibat Marge, with minimal insertion of later language. 


Rule (A) 


Turning to Rule (A) now, we will first examine the evidence from imper- 
fect forms which are supposed to feature a 3 before the object suffix. This is 
indeed the case with the majority of forms, but exceptions are more numer- 
ous than with Rule (C). Representative examples with different suffixes 
complying with (A) аге 700077 “it will serve me” (1.768, same іп Q, trans- 
lating Ex. 8,16), MEN “they will ask me” (1.770), Тіріт “he will help 
you” (1.625), HSD "they will save you” (2.313), MINN “I will see him” 


1 Florentin 1991, p. 77. 
" On the use of Torah translations in Tibát Marge see Tal (2008). 
® Macuch (1982, pp. 233-234) mentions no such form. 
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(1.234, TAN in Q 1.235), MNpawn “you (pl) will leave him” (2.593), 
mma» “they will stone us” (1.674), 2122902 “we will rule you (pl.)" (2.331), 
map “it will come near them" (1.93), pm» “they will reveal them” 
(2.557). 

Although suffixes of all persons can be found to be attached to imperfect 
forms by an additional 1, exceptions seem unevenly spread. Apart from 
num “it will serve him" (1.622) forms without 2 are found only with 
plural suffixes. Evidence for the 1% person pl. suffix is sparse. JE2n “you will 


се 


teach us” (2.316) without 1 can only be compared to 31947 “they will stone 
us” (1.674) with 1. There are two forms of the 27% person pl. suffix: PONYID" 
“he will meet you” (1.591), P273w” “he will send you” (O 1.761, as against 
1.760 211920", translating Ex. 11,1). Examples with 1 double that number. 
Apart from the parallel cited these are pup “we will honour you” 
(2.216), 2325271 “we will rule you” (2.331) and pow>vpi “we will kill you” 
(2.331). As for the 34 person pl. suffix four exceptions are attested: NY 
penin “do not fear them” (1.329),5 pn>rn “you will teach them” (1.827), 
79°0° “he will finish them off” (2.340, translating Ex. 15,7), pann “you will 
give them” (1.528, but since the third radical of the verbal root is 7 phonetic 
reasons might be responsible for the form). With this suffix, too, regular 
forms amount to double that number. To sum up: Rule (A) is in force 
with regard to imperfect forms with singular suffixes, but with plural suf- 
fixes the 1 is missing in one third of the examples, which are not numerous. 
The missing 1 on imperfect forms was determined by Florentin to be a sign 
of late language." 

In the language of the Targum Rule (A) also governs verbal infinitives of 
the G-stem. The same situation prevails in our corpus, with representative 
examples being "192275 “to devour me" (1.582), MIP! “to read it” (1.137), 
12292 "to stone us” (O 1.674), and Т177002 “to expel us” (1.455). Three 
counter examples represent about one seventh of the overall examples. The 
missing 1 in 73°07” “to own it” (1.547) may be explained phonologically, 
since the third radical of the root is n. Лл222 “to punish you” (1.647), 
though undoubtedly relating to a root in the G-stem, may actually be a 


5 The missing 1 cannot be explained by connecting the form to the ancient jussive, cf 
Beyer 1984, pp. 152.472. Other negated forms regularly feature the 1, e.g., ni»rrzn КУ “do not 
fear him" (1.572), MNpawn x? “do not leave him" (2.592). 

м 1,93, Q 1.284, О 1.320, O 1.1075, 1.1079, O 1.1079, 2.557, Q! 1.569. HU" in 1.207, same 
in Q, might provide another example. But perhaps this form is best explained as an imperfect 
plural without suffix, the superfluous 1 owing to the parallel 11077, in which the first 3 is a 
radical. 

5 Florentin 1991, p. 77. 
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noun and not a verbal infinitive,’ but it is difficult to decide on this case. 
Another example is beyond doubt, however: vp “to kill them” (1.434). 
pop “shutting them up” in 2.369, on the other hand, is a nominal form 
as clearly indicated by the context. All in all Rule (A) was thus found to 
apply to the language of Tibat Marge. The few examples of both imperfect 
forms and verbal infinitives of the G-stem without 1 may signal the intru- 
sion of late language. 


Rule (B) and the Systematic Exceptions to it 


It remains to be checked whether Rule (B), to which Florentin noted 
three exceptions in his corpus, applies to the language of Tibat Marge. Rule 
(В) can be expected to govern three groups of verbal forms: Forms of III 
weak verbs, specifically the 34 person sg. m. perfect and sg. m. imperative, 
plural forms ending in an z-vowel, i.e. the 34 person pl. m. perfect and pl. 
m. imperative forms, and verbal infinitives of the derived stems. Whether 
2" person sg. m. perfect forms really follow the pattern laid down as Rule 
(Br) will be determined later on. 

Of the attested 34 person sg. m. perfect forms of III weak verbs two 
thirds confirm to Rule (B) showing an infixed n between the verbal stem 
and the suffix. Examples include 7nN?23 “he created you” (2.199), nma 
“he hit him” (1.608), 7n5> “he subdued it” (2.364), pnay “he saw them” 
(1.595). There are seven verbal forms without n, however, some of them 
contextually connected. As for ух “he ordered you” (1.854) the verbal root 
is clearly Hebrew and the form probably represents late language.” 79x 
“he lifted it” (1.256, 1.273, same in Q) is also strongly suspected to be influ- 
enced by Hebrew. 7873 “he revealed it” (1.412)? and mn “he saw them” 
(2.341) are akin to forms of the late Targumic manuscripts possibly reflect- 
ing a pronunciation with a glide as in Rule (B3) without indicating the 
glide in writing.? The same holds true for 1703 “he covered them" (1.1123), 
though the parallel manuscript O has N” 702. In line 1.1122 the same verb 


© Cf. Tal 2000, p. 125. 

7 There are other Hebrew forms in the context, e.g., natn “you will sacrifice” (1.853) and 
nm "the Egyptian" (1.858), and Ben-Hayyim (1988, p. 86 n. 40a 3) entertained the possibil- 
ity that the section is a later addition. 

5 The form is syntactically exceptional as well. In the context 79 nNox7 mmu p» wo 
плъх “he revealed to them the name which God had revealed to him" the suffix refers back 
to the head noun of the relative clause. In Samaritan Aramaic such reference is usually not 
included when the head noun serves as direct object in the relative clause. The verbal form 
m3 without suffix in the parallel manuscript 9 is therefore syntactically preferable. 

9 Florentin 1991, p. 78. 
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and suffix take the form 71103 with 1. There are no more than four sg. m. 
imperative forms of III weak verbs. Three comply with (B), лох “fill 
them!” (1.99), nns “behold it!” (1.116) and nmm “keep it secret!” (1.116), 
whereas one features a 1 between the stem and suffix: ni? “put it!” (1.328). 
III weak verbs all in all conform to Rule (B) and display a n between the 
verbal stem and the suffix. Two forms featuring a 1 instead are probably to 
be interpreted as late. Forms with a glide conforming to what we termed 
exception (B3) are few. 

The plural forms ending in a u-vowel present a slightly different picture. 
They, too, comply with (B) in general. Representative perfect forms are 
701902 "they revealed to him” (1.19), ADMÐNN “they added to it” (1.634), 
nmnpvwm “they found him" (1.912). Two forms with 1 instead of n are 
contextually connected, and since one of them is lexically Hebrew they 
surely represent late language: плох "they caught him” (1.559), MNS 
"they found him" (1.564). “уро “they broke me” and 7371 “they carried 
me around” (both 2.229) are no exceptions. I regard the 3 as part of the 
suffix 1 person sg. to the effect that the conditions for (B) did not apply in 
this case. The form 111700 "they covered them” (Q 1.1114, translating Ex. 
15,5), on the other hand, is explained by exception (B2). It is the only exam- 
ple of Rule (B2) in our corpus, with no counterexamples extant. There are 
four imperative plural forms, all complying with (B): 1193 “reveal them!" 
(1.548), AMIPPN “remove him!” (1.580), 2129 “take him!” (1.583), mnao 
"lift him!” (1.1063, same in О). The plural forms thus supply evidence for 
the intrusion of the 1 into the realm of the perfect, they do not, however, 
feature vowel initial suffixes directly attached to the verb. 

With regard to verbal infinitives of the derived stems the following pic- 
ture emerges. Out of 14 attestations ten feature a N before the suffix in 
compliance with (B). Examples from the C- and D-stems include Jnxpon 
"to bring you up” (1.1056), NASD “to free him" (2.402), пп “to burn 
him" (1.551), nnnounm "to send them" (1.958, translating Ex. 12,33), TnNBpnn 
“to strengthen them (f.)” (1.95). pnm?wn in O 1.749 is paralleled by 
mw without n in 1.753.” The other exceptions are 72p1Dn “to bring you 
(pl.) out” (О 1.803), 71D” “to bring us out” (1.1097, same іп Q, translating 
Ex. 14,11), and поро “to honour him” (2.327). These go back to verbal 
infinitives without the final a-vowel otherwise characteristic of the derived 
stems. Florentin found them to be late developments.” Rule (В) is thus in 


2 Further examples in 1.96, 1.98, 1.622, 2.192. 

* Note that the verbal root of the second form replaced that of the first in the later lan- 
guage, cf. Tal 1976, p. 33; Tal 1980-1983, vol. 3, pp. 58-59. 

> Florentin 1982, pp. 43.46; Ben-Hayyim 1988, p. 21. 
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force in the language of Tibat Marge, the few exceptions to it being the 
result of late developments in the forms of the infinitives. 

At last exception (Ві) must be mentioned, according to which vowel- 
initial suffixes on 224 person sg. m. perfect forms ending in -za are regularly 
proceeded by 1 and not n. There is not enough evidence to either confirm 
or refute this rule with regard to our corpus. The verbal forms in 1.135, Q 
1.308 and 2.201 bearing the 1“ person sg. suffix cannot be adduced since the 
1 is part of the suffix in this case. Though yinaan “you let us know” (2.314) 
shows the expected 2, the awkward Tir? “you burnt them” (2.185) has 
neither 1 nor n. The form could be explained by supposing that the vowel 
of the perfect affix -ta was transposed to separate the d of the stem from the 
following 2, but there is no way to prove this.” 


Considerations as to the Historical Development of the Modes of 
Attaching Object Suffixes 


Although there are a few exceptions to most of the rules outlined by 
Florentin, the overall picture is clear. Regarding the attachment of object 
suffixes to verbal forms the Aramaic of the first two books of Tibat Marge 
conforms to the rules. The material surveyed thus far does not only allow 
us to confirm the proposed early date of the Aramaic language in the first 
two books of Tibat Marge, but it can also provide further insights into the 
forms and development of some of the object suffixes. 

The first point to be made concerns Rule (B), according to which n 
intervenes between verbal forms ending in a vowel and vowel initial suf- 
fixes. It is generally agreed that this n harks back to the nota accusativi m.“ 
Whereas in the Targum the Hebrew Vorlage determines the use of either 
the synthetical or the analytical mode in expressing a pronominalised 
object,” the distribution of the nota accusativi in Tibat Marge is free from 
such a conditioning factor and might therefore possibly offer support for 
our assumption concerning the origin of the suffixes featuring n. It is 


5 As the Christian-Palestinian form mainaa (Duensing 1906, р. 77) from an unidentified 
homily invites an interpretation according to (Вт), it is worth mentioning that the interpreta- 
tion by Schulthess (1924, p. 78) “I likened him”, pace Miiller-Kessler (1991, p. 262), is the 
only one making sense in the context. The form is thus an example for the intrusion of the 
1 of the imperfect to perfect forms in Christian-Palestinian Aramaic, but is unconnected to 
(Вт). Thanks are due to Dr G.-W. Nebe for a clarifying discussion. 

^ Müller-Kessler 1991, p. 262; Macuch 1982, p. 232; Odeberg 1939, p. 45; Nóldeke 1893, 
р. 104. 

9 Thus Florentin (1991, pp. 80-81), where he also mentions a tendency in the language 
of the later Targum to employ the synthetical construction. 
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beyond doubt that the nota accusativi was used in Tibat Marge partly for 
stylistic reasons, e.g., in order to highlight the object, either through an 
additional particle or through word order, as is most evident in HN 27101 
77° “I protected you, too” (1.65) or Yap nm “him he hurt” (2.508).“ In 
certain contexts the use of the nota accusativi is due to considerations of 
style, as in the passages 2.227-230 and 2.386-388 in which the synthetical 
and analytical constructions alternate. Of the remaining 24 attestations of 
the nota accusativi with perfect forms that cannot easily be explained as 
conditioned stylistically,” 14 follow verbal forms which would have been 
governed by Rule (B) when used with the synthetical construction. This 
number is disproportionately high in comparison with the overall attesta- 
tion of such verbal forms as against those usually governed by Rule (A). 
Examples such as яг” ns “he saw it” (1.257), fin? 10У “they saw them” 
(1.536), JIN” MDS “he watched them” (1.856), nm yw “they requested it” 
(1.1082) and 7р” YX “they taught you” (2.312) might therefore be adduced 
as evidence for a tendency in the language of Tibat Marge to use the nota 
accusativi with the verbal forms governed by rule (B), be it as such or in its 
abbreviated form and attached to the verb. This is just another way to say 
that, firstly, the distribution of the nota accusativi in Tibat Marge suggests 
that the etymology commonly sought for the n of Rule (В) is correct, and 
secondly, that (B) was an active process in the language of Tibat Marge, 
since the distribution of the shortened synthetical form, *nin"às or the like, 
was not yet disconnected from its analytical ancestor, “7 “99.3 In other 
words, “лау and *nm "29 probably display a different orthography only, 
hinting to the fact that the crasis of “MY was not yet completely mor- 
phologicalised. The meagre evidence from imperative forms supports this 
claim. The two examples nr paw “leave (pl.) him!" (1.772) and nr va» 
"see (pl) him!" (2.487) conform to the findings with the perfect forms, 
whereas only ПЛ? TOWN “cast it!" (1.219) translating Ex. 4,3 W>2w7 does 
not. The parallel O 1.218 has mn*7998. Examples of the nota accusativi used 
with imperfect forms cannot, of course, contribute to our case.” 


"5 Similar phenomena are well known from other kinds of Aramaic. For an example in 
Qumran Aramaic cf. Muraoka 1972, p. 31 ($17.6). 

7 Which is not to say that they were not so conditioned, at least partly. 

?5 The claim that the synthetical forms of Rule (B) derive from the analytical construc- 
tion holds true for these forms only, of course. From a broader diachronic perspective taking 
into account earlier forms of Aramaic the analytical construction, as the marked form, is 
secondary. But as it became the unmarked construction for attaching object suffixes to verbs 
ending in an vowel in Samaritan Aramaic, this analytical form is the ancestor of the forms 
complying to Rule (B). 

9 Though the use of the nota accusativi may be morphologically conditioned with these 
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Having established that the morphological development underlying Rule 
(B) was still in force in the language of Tibat Marge, we can now turn to 
our second point. This concerns the use of the longer, imperfect type suf- 
fixes with 1 on perfect forms. Forms originally conforming to rules (В) and 
(C), i.e. those featuring a n between the verbal stem ending in a vowel and 
a vowel initial suffix, and those with directly attached suffixes, evince an 
intrusion of the imperfect type suffixes.’ Although this process can easily 
be explained by analogy or paradigmatic pressure it is surprising that the 
very same forms which extend their realm from the imperfect to the perfect 
are on retreat in their original domain, partly replaced by the perfect type 
suffixes. These traits are clearly manifest in the linguistically late manu- 
scripts of the Samaritan Targum, and occasionally appear also in its early 
version.” Florentin reasonably resolved this riddle by explaining the hap- 
hazard use of the suffixes as the result of ignorance on the part of later 
Arabic speaking scribes who were no longer acquainted with the rules of 
the language. At the same time he entertained the possibility that the 
intrusion of the imperfect type suffixes on the perfect might have been an 
original though late spoken language feature, basing himself mainly on 
quantitative considerations. There are, to be sure, no such traces pointing 
to a spoken language feature in the language of Tibat Marge. Indeed, in 
our corpus deviations from Rule (A) are slightly more numerous than devi- 
ations from Rule (C). This cannot, of course, invalidate Florentin’s evi- 
dence from the Targum. The difference might well be explained by assum- 
ing that Tibat Marge was simply not linguistically modernised in the period 
in which the imperfect type suffixes were attached to perfect forms in the 
living language, but only at a later stage when knowledge of Aramaic was 
on the retreat. 

One can adduce additional evidence е silentio to support Florentin’s 
claim that the spread of the 1 might be a phenomenon of the living lan- 
guage in its latest stages. For neither in the Targum in its early and late 


forms, too. There is a tendency to employ it with 2"! and 34 person pl. forms. This, however, 
does not concern us here. 

3 The development of suffixation on infinitives in the derived stems is substantially dif- 
ferent and does not form part of this pattern. Once the final a-vowel of these infinitives 
became facultative the new short forms looked like infinitives of the G-stem. There is no 
evidence, however, that they took the imperfect type suffixes characteristic of the G-stem 
infinitives in the early language. They rather behave like late language type G-stem infini- 
tives. 

? Florentin 1991, p. 78, and pp. 69.72 for the early language. 

> Florentin 1991, p. 79. 

5 Florentin 1991, p. 80. 
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versions^* nor in Tibat Marge is there evidence for an intrusion of the suf- 
fixes attached by means of n into other than their original domains. 
Scribes who chose suffix forms at random and affixed them to whatever 
verbal form stood before them would probably not have restricted them- 
selves only to the forms of Rule (A) and (C). With the transfer of the 
imperfect type suffix to perfect forms under way in the latest stages of living 
Samaritan Aramaic, which led to the partial linguistic modernisation of 
Targum manuscripts, one can easily imagine later scribes increasingly igno- 
rant of Aramaic extending the erratic use of 1-suffixes on perfects to the 
other verbal forms. 

To be sure, this argument from silence can only make it likely that the 
unsystematic use of the 1-suffixes in the latest stage of Samaritan Aramaic 
was caused by some development of these forms, as against one of the 
n-suffixes. It cannot prove, however, that it was the 1-suffixes that first 
extended their realm to the perfect, and not the suffixes without 3 intruding 
into imperfect forms. Florentin’s quantitative analysis, however, bears a 
great deal of the burden of proof in this case. Apart from it, historical mor- 
phology has something to contribute, as the following thoughts on the 
1* person sg. and 3'% person pl. m. suffixes hope to show. 

The 1“ person sg. suffix is attested in the two forms 71- and 7-. Florentin 
found that in his corpus the former was the regular form, whereas the latter 
was used sporadically on 34 person sg. perfect and sg. m. imperative verbs. 
In our corpus `l- is used almost universally, *- being restricted to few of the 
verbal forms marked by a consonantal ending: "1023 “he revealed to me” 
(О? 102b) and *pBN “bring me out" (1.744). “2115 “he prepared me” (2.386), 
however, is a regular form with 1.7 The forms "bU1 “he blew into me” 
(2.228) and "naM “she dried me up” (2.229) are but emendations and there- 
fore not reliable. The early liturgy ascribed to ‘Amram Dare, his son Marge, 
and Ninna ben Marge provides only one example of the 1“ person sg. suffix 
on a verbal form: "737 “receive me!".* The suffix 7- is evidently but a rare 


34 According to the data in Florentin (1991). 

5 With the exception of the 274 person sg. m. suffix on 1“ person pl. perfects not attested 
in our corpus but only in the liturgy and Targum, and treated by Florentin (1991, p. 76). It 
is reasonable to assume that this form is phonologically conditioned and a feature of the liv- 
ing language, as maintained by Florentin. 

36 Florentin 1991, p. 75. Bennett (1984, p. 287) also points to a few examples without 3, 
but does not explain them. His examples of III weak verbs in n. 308 do not, of course, belong 
here. 

7 Ben-Hayyim 1957-1977, vol. 3B, p. 206 note. 

38 Ben-Hayyim 1957—1977, vol. 3B, p. 242 line 15. In restricting ourselves to the early lit- 
urgy our sample differs from Florentin's (1991, p. 75). 
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exception in the language of the early Targum and Tibät Marge, with ^1- 
being used overwhelmingly on perfect forms. Since this usage is in keeping 
with earlier Aramaic’? it is only natural to regard the form `l- as inherited, 
as we have throughout this study. The form was used on the perfect verb 
before the imperfect type suffixes with an additional 3 intruded this realm. 
But the resemblance of *1- to these imperfect type suffix forms could have 
been one of the triggers of the latter's penetration onto the perfect. 

Although the sparsity of evidence from Tibât Marge makes this a much 
more uncertain case than the preceding one, I venture to propound that 
Rule (B2) might have had a trigger function, too. According to this rule the 
34 person pl. suffix is attached to 3'İ person pl. perfect forms by means of 
an additional 1. As stated above, the form aao “they covered them” 
(Q 1.1114, translating Ex. 15,5) is the only example of Rule (B2) in our cor- 
pus, with no existing counterexamples. But the rule is better documented 
for the language of the early Targum. I hold that the forms governed by 
(B2) are the last remnants in Samaritan Aramaic of the 3'İ person pl. per- 
sonal pronoun IN once used instead of an object suffix in Imperial Ara- 
maic and its offspring.^ Such forms with the 3% person pl. personal pro- 
noun attached to the verb have parallels in the language of Targum 
Onkelos, the vocalisation of which still reflects the fact that what appear to 
be suffixes were not originally such." 34 person pl. suffixes attached to 
34 person pl. perfect forms are not attested in the old Samaritan liturgy 
with its traditional pronunciation. It is therefore uncertain whether the first 
1 of the suffix was pronounced ж or rather ил, as our hypothesis requires. 
Comparable examples point into different directions, e.g, Тіпртә 
Jâragtânon “you redeemed them”, our Rule (Bı), as against punn matta- 
ninnon “to give them”. 

Whereas in Targum Onkelos, however, the shortened personal pronoun 
TW- was attached to all verbal forms, in Samaritan Aramaic it is restricted to 
34 person pl. perfect forms.9 Whether Samaritan Aramaic prior to its earli- 


? This is true for all kinds of Aramaic older than the Samaritan dialect, cf, e.g., Schattner- 
Rieser 2004, p. 112; Dalman 1905, p. 360. 

* Cf. Muraoka and Porten 2003, pp. 156.268; Bauer and Leander 1927, p. 124; Schattner- 
Rieser 2004, p. 61. Gzella (2008, p. 93), while convincingly arguing for a Babylonian origin 
of this feature, tentatively entertained the possibility, as we do, that the later 3“ person pl. 
object suffixes in Jewish Palestinian and Samaritan Aramaic are a secondary development. 

^ Dalman 1905, p. 361. 

45 Ben-Hayyim 1957-1977, vol. 3B, p. 186 line 70; p. 192 line 80. 

8 [n Qumran Aramaic there is one example of the suffix p3- attached to an imperfect 
form, which Muraoka (1992, p. 99) contrasted nicely with the analytical construction on 
perfect forms. Elsewhere Muraoka (1974, p. 428) parsed the form as foreshadowing the ortho- 
graphic practice known from Targum Onkelos. 
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est attestation was similar to the language of Targum Onkelos in this 
respect cannot be established.44 This might have been the case, but it is 
equally possible that in Samaritan Aramaic only the verbal forms ending in 
a vowel took the shortened personal pronoun with all other forms having 
the vowel initial suffix pronoun Т- attached to them. Theoretically, this 
suffix on verbal forms could also hark back to the personal pronoun. But 
this, too, cannot be proven. Be that as it may, it is reasonable to assume 
that Rule (Bz) represents an inherited form of expressing a pronominalised 
object on 34 person pl. perfect forms, and is not to be viewed as part of the 
later intrusion of imperfect type suffixes on the perfect. On the contrary, 
together with the 1% person sg. suffix it might have triggered this intrusion 
by way of analogy. 

As to the development of the different constructions by which object 
suffixes were attached to verbal forms in Samaritan Aramaic our findings 
are as follows. (1) The rules established by Florentin for the language of 
the early manuscripts of the Samaritan Targum were in force in the lan- 
guage of the first two books of Tibat Marge as well. (2) The distribution 
of the nota accusativi іп Tibat Marge makes it likely that Rule (В), accord- 
ing to which n features between verbal forms ending іп a vowel and 
vowel initial suffixes, was an active morpho-syntactic process at the time 
of writing of Tibàt Márqe and had not yet been fossilised to pure mor- 
phology. (3) Florentin's assumption that the encroachment of imperfect 
type suffixes onto the realm of the perfect was a phenomenon of the liv- 
ing language could be supported by the following considerations. In the 
latest stage of the language the suffixes containing 1 and those not featur- 
ing it could interchange freely whereas suffixes attached by means of n 
were conditioned. This suggests that there was a process under way in the 
living Samaritan Aramaic pertaining to the former suffixes; this process 
later was interpreted by scribes who were increasingly ignorant of Ara- 
maic as reflecting haphazard use. Since the forms of the 1“ person sg. and 
perhaps the 3'% person pl. suffixes could have triggered the penetration of 
the similar imperfect type suffixes into perfect forms whereas I see no 
such triggers for the opposite, it is reasonable to assume that this intru- 
sion was the living process that led to the later fluctuating use of the suf- 


^* But consider the 34 person sg. m. verbal forms pino “he covered them" (O 1.1123 and 
2.330 translating Ex. 15,10 and Ex. 15,5 respectively and conforming to Targum manuscript A) 
and 71103 “he covered them" (1.1122 paralleling O 1.1123), all from Torah quotations. 

5 In spite of the vigorous rejection of such a hypothesis for Christian-Palestinian Ara- 
maic expressed by Schulthess (1924, p. 78 note). Bennett (1984, p.306) also points to the 
independent pronoun as source of the discussed form. 
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fixes. Thus, according to this reconstruction, both the morpho-syntactic 
process underlying Rule (B) and the intrusion of imperfect type suffixes 
to perfect forms were features of the living Samaritan Aramaic. The pro- 
cess underlying (B) was on its way to fossilising into a morphological rule 
in the time of Tibat Marge while the insertion of the imperfect type suf- 
fixes on the perfect took place later in time, possibly towards the end of 
Samaritan Aramaic as a living language. It was introduced into the Tar- 
gum manuscripts as part of a linguistic modernisation by the last Aramaic 
speaking scribes, but in an unsystematic manner. Later, Arabic speaking 
copyists confronted with these linguistically modernised manuscripts 
showing fluctuation interpreted the apparent chaos to be the rule and 
freely used the suffixes with and without 1 on whichever verbal form they 


liked. 
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Abstract 


This note is a reaction to an article by Aaron D. Rubin. He asserts that the prefix 
l- 3ms and 3mp imperfect in eastern Aramaic originates from the jussive l- in 
Old Aramaic and its ancestors, the prefix n- being a secondary phonological devel- 
opment from l-. I suggest, on the other hand, that the pair of prefixes n-, l- has 
come into being in тер imperfect, the prefix l- being a phonetic alteration of the 
original n-. The prefixes іп тер have replaced the prefix y- in 3mp and zms.* 


In his generally well researched article Aaron Rubin endeavours to prove 
that the prefix / 3ms and 3mp imperfect in eastern Aramaic originates from 
the jussive /- in Old Aramaic and its ancestors.* The prefix n- is a secondary 
phonological development from /-; że., he envisages a development /l/ > 
/n/. He points out, rightly? that the shift /1/ > /n/ is well documented but 
the inverse shift /n/ > /I/ is also possible. 

The assumption of original + encounters severe difficulties: In the old 
Syriac inscriptions the original prefix y- is found alongside the prefix n-, 
whereas the assumed primary stage /- is lacking? In addition, in the Tar- 


* Тат indebted to Prof. Yochanan Breuer for referring me to Rubin’s article (2005) and 
for his constructive criticism of my hypothesis. 

' This reaction is an augmented and expanded form of a part of my article (1995, 
pp. 66-68), which Rubin (2005) failed to mention. 

* Rubin 2005, p. 15. 

? Rubin 2005, p. 4. 

+ Already Nöldeke (1964, p. 54) has pointed out: “Es hat grosse Bedenken, dies 9 für 
ursprünglicher zu erklaren.” 

5 Drijvers and Healy 1999, pp. 26, 34. 
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gum of Proverbs we also come across the prefix n- alongside the original 
prefix y-;° 4.е., the prefix /, the presumed immediate successor of the prefix 
y-, which should have existed in the transition phase alongside y-, is lacking 
but only the later form is found!? The same improbable situation exists in 
the Aramaic ideograms in Pahlevi,” and to a lesser extent in the Aramaic of 
the incantation bowls.* Therefore, we may assume that the immediate suc- 
cessor of the prefix y- in eastern Aramaic was n-, thereby rejecting the jus- 
sive hypothesis. 

In order to find the origin of the prefix n- and to trace the transition 
from n- to F, let us remark that the first juxtaposition of the prefixes 7- and 
l- is mentioned in the Masora to Targum Onkelos to the verse (Exod. 
14:12) mimmutenu:? thus the oldest testimony about a controversy concern- 
ing prefixes z- and /- is about prefixes for imperfect тер. In my article I 
have given many examples of the prefix /- for rcp imperfect, mostly from 
the manuscripts of the Babylonian Talmud, and here I add even more:'° 
Meg 12b(26-27, CGV"); MQ 16a(28, CLMVEd); Үсу 76b(8; M3Ed); Ket 
106a(14, V“); Sot 21a(44, Ed. Venice); Git 33b(30);" BM 16b(52; HM); 
BM tosa(8, HEd); BB 3a(13, НР»); BB 29a(37, HMEsEd);” BB 41a(12, 
HP'EsEd); BB 135a(8, Р-М); AZ 30a(20, Р); HG2 358:26; HG2 407:5; 
HG3 51:89, the examples in HG according to Ms. Paris 1402. This prefix 
Г for тер instead of n- was already considered an error in the manuscript 
stage of the transmission of the Talmudic text and therefore "back cor- 
rected” to 7-; nevertheless, the relative abundance of examples that have 
remained excludes the possibility that the prefix /- for rcp is a scribal error. 

The pair of prefixes z-, /- occurs in two functions and it is reasonable to 
assume that one function has developed from the other. The obvious place 
for the coming into being of the pair z-, /- is tcp: n- is the usual prefix of 
тер and / is its phonetic alternation. The pair z-, /, originating in ıcp, has 
replaced the prefix y- in imperfect 3mp. Rubin has proposed several causes 
for this substitution.” As pointed out in my article, the relative frequency 
of the pair z-, /- in rcp and 3mp imperfect in Syriac, Mandaic and Babylo- 


$ Rubin 2005, p. 1 n. 2. 

7 Epstein 1960, p. 13. 

8 Juusola 1999, p. 179. 

9 Landauer 1896, p. 78 

9 Abbreviations according to the usage in Sokoloff 2002. 

™ See Porush 2001, p.96 n. 16. 

> Misunderstanding of the meaning of the prefix / caused a faulty translation in Abram- 
son (1958, p. 47 |. 68). 

5 Rubin 2005, pp. 16-17 

^ Wajsberg 1995, p. 67. 
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nian Aramaic supports my hypothesis. The prefix / in biblical Aramaic 
may originate from jussive, but it seems to me that the prefix / in biblical 
Aramaic and in eastern Aramaic developed independently, as we do not 
find /- in intermediate dialects.” 
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Abstract 


This article is a re-examination of what is called the Tabernacle, Ark, or Chal- 
ice-stand in the Coptic Church. The article highlights views of modern Coptolo- 
gists on the name of this instrument in the medieval sources such as the Scalae 
and in the Encyclopaedias, the different rites connected to it, and the artefacts.” 


Introduction 


The throne of the chalice is considered by modern coptologists to belong 
to the liturgical instruments. We will give here some descriptions by spe- 
cialists of the last century. The first who gave a detailed description was 
A. J. Butler: 


Besides the above vessels every Coptic altar is furnished with a wooden ark 
or tabernacle, differing both in structure and in purpose from those of the 
Latin Church. With us the tabernacle was used to guard the housel, which 
was commonly enclosed in a pyx within it. The tabernacle was very often 
made in the form of a tower, and wrought of precious metals adorned with 
jewels. But in Egypt the practice of reserving the host, which once prevailed, 
has long been discontinued, owing chiefly, no doubt, to the compactness of 


* I would like to thank Professor Sagona for reviewing my English. I would like to 
express my gratitude to Michael Salib who attracted my attention to this instrument. 
* Butler 1884, vol. 2, pp. 42-44. 
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the Coptic communities, which made it easy to find a priest at hand to 
consecrate in case of sickness. There is, however, a lurid legend which 
accounts for the discontinuance of the practice by relating that the housel 
was once found to have been devoured by a serpent in the night. The Cop- 
tic tabernacle is a regular instrument in the service of the mass, and at other 
times lies idle upon the altar. It consists of a cubical box, eight or nine 
inches high; the top side of which is pierced with a circular opening just 
large enough to admit the chalice. At the consecration the chalice is placed 
within the tabernacle, and the rim when it is thus enclosed is about flush 
with the top, so that the paten rests as much on the tabernacle as on the 
chalice. The four walls of the tabernacle are covered with sacred paintings, 
our Lord and St. John being the most frequent figures. Most of the taber- 
nacles now in use are modern and artistically worthless, but one beautiful 
ancient specimen I discovered at Abu-’s-Sifain, and of this a full description 
is given in another place. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that this tabernacle or altar-casket of the 
Copts is the mysterious ‘arca’ which has puzzled liturgical writers from Renau- 
dot to Cheetham. Renaudot quotes a prayer preceding the Ethiopic canon 
entitled ‘Super arcam sive discum majorem,’ and thinks that the ark was a sort 
of antimensium. But the title is at once explained if we remember the Coptic 
practice of placing the chalice inside and the paten on the box, a practice from 
which the Ethiopic was doubtless derived. The very words of the prayer, taken 
in connexion with the Coptic custom, really set the vexed question at rest. 
They follow the dedication of chalice, paten, and spoon; and are, as rendered 
by Neale: “О Lord our God, who didst command Moses thy servant and 
prophet, saying, Make me precious vessels and put them in the tabernacle on 
Mount Sinai, now, O Lord God Almighty, stretch forth thy hand upon this 
ark, and fill it with the virtue, power, and grace of thy Holy Ghost, that in it 
may be consecrated the Body and Blood of Thine only begotten Son our Lord.’ 
Neale himself comes to the conclusion that this ark is ‘simply used for the 
reservation of the blessed sacrament;’ but the words of the prayer which I have 
just cited, (the italics are mine,) leave no doubt whatever that the ark at its 
dedication is intended not for the reservation but for the consecration of the 
host; and even if this deduction were doubtful, it is rendered absolutely cer- 
tain by the analogy of Coptic usage, of which both Renaudot and Neale are 
quite ignorant. It may be true, as Neale alleges, that in the Ethiopian Church 
the host actually is sometimes reserved in the ark; but that is an accident, and 
a perversion of the original intention. [emphasis author] 


The second was Burmester, writing in his monumental book on the 


Coptic Church: 


Ark (zıBoros, thiokeli (I); A. tabut, kursi al'l-kas). A box cubical in form, 
about 28 cm. in height and 25 cm. in width, with a round hole at the top. The 
sides have paintings on them, the usual subjects being the Last Supper, the 
Virgin Mary, an Angel, and the Saint to whom the church is dedicated. After 


^ Burmester 1967, р. 24. 
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the Chalice has been prepared at the beginning of the Divine Liturgy, it is 
placed in the Ark and remains there till the time of the Holy Communion. 


The third quotation is attributable to two Coptic experts and clergymen. 
Archbishop Basilios and Deacon (now Father Shenouda) Maher wrote in 
the Coptic Encyclopedia for ‘Ark’ 3 


The ark is a wooden box measuring approximately то by то by п inches 
(25 x 25 x 30 cm), which always stands in the middle of the altar. The top 
has a wide round hole, and consists of two folding leaves through which the 
chalice is placed during the liturgy. The four sides carry paintings of the Last 
Supper, the Virgin Mary, an angel, and the saint in whose name the church 
was consecrated. The ark is the embodiment of various symbolical analogies. 
It is sometimes called a throne in reference to the majesty of the crucified 
Christ. Like the ark that was the instrument of salvation to Noah and his 
family (Gn. 9), the altar ark holds the chalice carrying the life-giving Blood 
of Jesus Christ (Jn. 6:54). It is also analogous to the Old Testament ark of 
the covenant. But, whereas the old ark used to hold the tables of the law, the 
new ark holds the chalice of Christ’s Blood, God’s new testament with man, 
the fulfilment of the scriptures of the prophets (Mt. 26:54, 56); and while 
the old ark included Aaron’s rod which budded (Heb. 9:4), the new ark 
symbolizes the Virgin Mary who gave birth to God, the Word, manifest in 
the flesh (Jn. 1:1; 1 Tm. 3:16). Finally the old ark contained the golden pot 
of manna (Ex. 16:32-34), whereas the new ark holds the true heavenly Manna 
which gives life everlasting (Jn. 6:57, 58). It must be stressed here that, in 
accordance with the practice of the Coptic Church, the ark is to house the 
chalice only during the liturgy prayers, and not to hold the Precious Body 
and Blood following their consecration. In the case of persons wishing to 
partake of Holy Communion who cannot attend the Divine Liturgy either 
through illness or for other reasons, the Precious Body, moistened with 
drops of the Precious Blood, may be reserved and conveyed to them in a 
special silver рух, called the artophorion (Arabic, hugg al-dhakhirah), to be 
administered to them by the priest, while they are still fasting, immediately 
after the liturgy. The box is then returned empty to the church. 


The name of the “Tabernacle” in Coptic 


The Scala Paris 44, did not mention this “Ark” or “Tabernacle” while 
talking about the Church.^ The Scala Magna includes it among the furni- 
ture of the Church: тіөріокелі, Sedes Calicis, „N | LS, which is 
different from the TTITOTC, Sedes erecta, wlll „5. і 


з Archbishop Basilios and Emile Maher Ishaq 1991, pp. 1064a—1066a. 
^ Khouzam 2006, vol. lia, pp. 53-56. 

5 Kircher 1643, p. 216. 

6 Kircher 1643, p. 217. 
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In his dictionary, Tattam mentions the first part of the word in the 
Sahidic, TPIO = xrıßavoc, clibanus, meaning a covered earthen vessel for 
bread. The second part could be also from the Sahidic word КАЄ, KEAH, 
which is a vessel for liquid.’ During the Eucharistic prayer the priest places 
the Despotikon upside down in the Blood inside the Chalice while saying, 
“EYAOrITOC күріос інсоүс XPICTOC YIOC өєоү ATIACMOC 
TINEYMA ATION AMHN" / “Blessed be the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God; the Sanctification is by the Holy Spirit Amen.”? Hence the “Taber- 
nacle”, “Ark”, “Chalice-stand” holds the Chalice, which contains the Body 
(Bread), hence the use of Tpıo; and the Blood (wine), hence the use of 
K€AH. It is important to mention that the Coptic word for “Ark” in the 
Sahidic is xane.!" 


The consecration 


It is known that everything used in the sanctuary should be consecrated, 
such as the paten, the Chalice, the incense box, the censer, еѓс., but the 
book The Order of Priesthood ascribed to Severus Ibn al-Mugaffa', which is 
preserved in a unique manuscript dated 1720 AD in the patriarchal library," 
mentions: 


“21, Ban) co езе АДЫ, 3351; öll re aS oll İni ы, 
The seven instruments, which аге not consecrated; are the lamp-stand, the 


pitcher, the bowl, the censer, the incense box, the stand wherein the Chal- 
ice is placed, and the cross...” [emphasis author] 


In this section we will discuss this aspect concerning the Tabernacle. 
Our first witness is the encyclopaedia, The Lamp That Lights the Darkness, 
of Ibn Kabar (written 1324 AD).? One of the most ancient manuscripts, 
Paris Arabe 203,4 did not include any prayer for the consecration of the 


7 Tattam 1835, p. 871. 

* Crum 1976, p. 102a. 

? Abd al-Masih Salib 1902, p. 403. For this edition, see Zanetti, 1987, pp. 407—418. 

9 Crum 1976, p. 773. 

" For this book, see Youssef 2006, pp. 135-145. 

» Assfalg 1955, p. 15. 

з For this author, see Villecourt 1922, pp. 249-292; Samir 1978, pp. 179-188; 2000, 
pp. 629—655; Wadi 2001, pp. 233-322. 

^ Troupeau 1972, pp. 171-172. 
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Tabernacle; however, it occurs in the more recent manuscripts and only in 
Arabic.5 The second witness is the first known manuscript of the Pontifi- 
cal,“ which did not include a prayer for the consecration of the Tabernacle. 
The catalogue of Simaika" provides a short description, while the catalogue 
of Graf gives a detailed description. We consider that it will be useful to 
reproduce the full description of Graf: 


Bénédiction des fonts baptismaux, if. 66v - 670; 11. De tous les vases de 
l'autel, if. 67v - 681“; 12. de la patène et de son voile, if. 68r - 680; 13. du 
calice et de son voile, if. 68v - 697; 14. De la cuiller, f.69rsq.; 15. des voiles 
noirs de l'autel, f.69v sq.; 16. d'une image, f. 70,- sq. Tous ces bénédictions 
et consécrations sont réservées à l'évéque.? 


As we can see there is no prayer for consecration for the Tabernacle. 


The third witness is the ordo of Gabriel V, where we find a prayer bear- 
ing the title: 


Selly seed) ey LW] ЖО) 2S 


The consecration of the (Chalice) stand, the incense box, and the tunics” 


After close attention to the content of this prayer, we were unable to find 
any word regarding the Tabernacle. The first part of the prayer mentions 
“the vow [eyxapıcrıa?] of Your servant"; the second part highlights the 
tunic, CTOAH, and the vessel, ckeyoc. Tukhi” in his edition of the 
Pontifical includes this prayer with the same contents.” The recent edition 
of the Metropolitan mentions this prayer under the title:” 


оте ley Leto із) ДА Godly prolly GIS eS yell a De 

oe SJ! 
A prayer for the consecration of the incense box, the chalice stand, the can- 
delabrum,? the cruet, and all the different vessels of the service and all the 
priestly garments 


5 [bn Kabar 1998, p. 243. 
16 The Pontifical is the book that gathers all the services performed by the Bishop only: 
Zanetti 1995, pp. 65-94. 
7 Simaika and Yassa 'Abd al-Masih 1939, no. 142. 
5 Graf 1934, pp. 251-253. 
9 Abdallah 1962, pp. 287—288 (text), 438 (translation). 
? "This meaning is based on the Arabic version. The precise meaning in Greek is “expres- 
sion of gratitude" (see Lampe 1960, pp. 579—580), while vow could be expressed by вүхн 
(see Lampe, p. 580). 

= Rushdi al-Tukhi 1991, pp. 2067b-2068b. 

> Rufail al-Tukhi 1761, pp. 50-51. 

з Athanasius 1992, pp. 148-150. 

^^ Literally, “the place of fixing a thing." Translation uncertain. 
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Despite this title, the contents of this prayer contain mention only of 
vows and the vessels, ckeyoc, without mention of the garments. 


The artefact 


'The Tabernacle/Ark/Chalice-stand/Thrones that survive (which Butler 
dated at more than 600 years old” and Graf described as a sixteenth-cen- 
сигу?) are mainly dated from the eighteenth century; however, it seems 
that some of the scenes, such as Mary the Egyptian, were copied from an 
older example.” 


Conclusion 


Despite the unanimity of modern scholars concerning the Tabernacle/ 
Ark/Chalice-stand/Throne, the presence of this liturgical instrument is 
more controversial: 


1. The name in Coptic does not appear in all the scalae, and the only 
attestation seems to bear an Upper-Egyptian origin. 

2. The Pontifical did not include a special prayer for it. 

3. The Coptic Arabic encyclopaedists such as Ibn Kabar, or Ibn Siba'” 
did not include it in their descriptions. 

4. Only a late copy of the book ascribed to Severus Bishop of Ashmu- 
nein mentions it, and this stresses that there is no consecration 
prayer. 

5. The Pontifical as well as the ordo of Gabriel mention general words 
without precision. The contents of the prayers do not apply to our 
Ark/Tabernacle. 

6. The most ancient artefacts are from the eighteenth century only. 


The Ark/Tabernacle/Throne/Chalice-stand seems to appear in the late 
Middle Ages, when Copts suffered from insecurity and persecution, to offer 
a support for the Chalice not to spill in case of an attack. 


* Butler 1884, vol. 1, p. 109. 

26 Graf 1938, pp. 29-36. 

7 Langen 1986-1989, рр. 75-79. 

*8 See Lepage 1990, pp. 105-110; Gabra and Skalova 2003, pp. 240-241. 

9 | did not find anything in the book of Ibn Siba‘ regarding the liturgical instruments: 
see Mistrih 1966. 
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Abstract 


This article introduces an important Shiite figure, who played a role in the 
evolution of early Shiism in the second century AH and has until now been 
neglected by scholars, who have preferred to focus on others. 

In the present study we examine Hisham b. Salim al-Jawdligi5 contribution to 
early Shi ite thought and doctrine. We analyse his work, his warm relations with 
the imams Jafar al-Sadiq and Misa al-Kazim, and how al-Jawaliqi as a result 
enriched Shi ite thought in a number of domains in the second century AH. 


Hisham b. Salim al-Jawâligi, a prominent Shi‘ite figure in the second 
century AH, founded a school of theology and Islamic jurisprudence to 
which historians have given the name Jawâligiyya. He was a student of 
the sixth imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 765 CE) and the seventh, Misa al-Käzim 
(d. 799 CE). He participated in the discussions and discourses they held 
and advised them on various issues. He is considered one of the composers 
of the “four-hundred foundations”.' 


* Also called “the four-hundred books", which contain teachings taken directly from the 
imams themselves, or quoted from their companions, who heard them from the imams. The 
“four-hundred books” were composed by four-hundred Shi‘ite writers in the second century 
АН, by companions of the two imams Ja'far al-Sadiq and Misa al-Käzim. Most of the books 
contain ancient Shi‘ite traditions attributed to Ja'far al-Sadiq. Many of these books appear to 
have been extant until quite recently. The traditions which they relate deal with Quranic 
exegesis, hadith, jurisprudence and the religious doctrine of early Shi'ism. Shi'ite scholars 
invested a great deal of effort in their study, preservation and correction. Today only a few of 
these books are still in existence, among them books by the fifth-century scholars al-Shaykh 
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Biographical details 


Name 


Hisham b. Sâlim al-Jawaliqi! al-Küfi, companion of the two Twelver 
imams al-Sadiq and his son al-Kazim, both of whom appear in traditions 
which he transmitted. 

According to al-Maqrizi in his Khitat his surname was al-Jawäligi;* 
al-Tüsi (d. 460/1067) states that it was al-Jawaliqi or al-Jaqwaliqi? The 
form al-Jawaliqi is found in numerous Shi'ite sources.“ 


His epithets (kunya) were Abū Muhammad’ and Abū al-Hakam.® 


al-Mufid (d. 413 AH), al-Najashi (d. 450 AH), al-Shaykh al-Tüsi (d. 460 AH). According to 
al-Hilli (d. 676 AH) the “four-hundred books” contain answers that the imam al-Sadiq gave 
to questions he was asked in his lifetime, answers which were related by the imam's son, the 
imam al-Kazim, his companions and contemporaries. A necessary condition for a book's 
inclusion in this collection is thus that the sayings it contains were actually heard by someone 
in the iman’s presence. Al-Tahrâni in his a/-Dharra ilâ tasanif al-shi‘a mentions 124 of the 
four-hundred books by title and author's name. The following is a sample of ten names 
among the many authors mentioned in Shi'ite sources: 


. Abàn b. Tha'lab. 

. Ahmad b. al-Husayn b. база b. ‘Uthman al-Qurashi. 
Ishaq b. Jarir al-Bajali al-Küfi. 

. Jabir b. Yazid al-Ju'fi. 

. Humayd b. Ziyad al-Naynawi. 

. Sa'id al-A'raj. 

. Hisham b. al-Hakam. 

. Hisham b. Salim al-Jawaliqi. 

. Wahb b. 'Abd Rabbihi al-Asadi. 

10. Adam b. al-Husayn al-Najjashi. 


There are many additional names, including some who wrote more than one of the four- 
hundred books. 

Of the four-hundred, only four are now extant; for Twelver Shi'ism these are today the 
basic sources of Shi'ite hadith. These four are (s.v. “The Four Books") al-Kulayni’s a-Kafz, 
Ibn Babawayhi al-Qummi's Man lā yahdiruhu al-fagid, and al-Shaykh al-Tüsi's al-Istibsar 
and Tahdhib al-ahkâm. For more details see Kohlberg, Etan, “Al-usul al-arba'umi'a", Jerusa- 
lem Studies in Arabic and Islam то, (1987), 128-166. 

2 The word is derived from jxwdlig, a food vessel; see: Rida, 1958, 1:607. 

3 Al-Barqi 1963, p.35; al-Kashshi 1929, p.281, hadith no. 501; al-Najashi no date, p. 434 
hadith no. 1165; al-Ghadä’iri, Ibn Dawid 1963, p. 368 hadith no. 1645; al-Hilli, 1963, р. 179 
hadith no. 2; al-Barüjardi 1989, 2:575; al-Nawbakhti, 1984, 78; al-Hurr al-‘amili 1989, 8:278 
hadith no. 10653 ch 12. 

* Al-Maqrizi 1970, 2:384. 

5 al-Tüsi, Riyal al-Tüsi p. 318 no. 4749. 

5 Al-Nu‘mani, 1976, 1:163 hadith no. 163; al-Tüsi, Tahdhib al-ahkâm 7:267 hadith no. 76 
ch 24; al-Hurr al-‘amili 1989, 21:45 Райр no. 26491 ch 18; al-Mufid 1992.a, 1:314; al-Saffar 
1984, 1:194, ch 7 hadith no. 2; al-Majlisi 1984, 26:94 ch 3 hadith no. 27. 

7 al-Tüsi no date, 318; al-Barqi 1965, 49. 

8 Al-Najashi no date, 434 hadith no. 1165; Ibn Dawid 1963, 368 hadith no. 1645; al-Hilli 
1963, p.179 hadith no. 2; Ibn Shahrashüb no date, 129 hadith no. 863 (margin). 
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Origin 


All sources agree that he was a mawla (client). Al-Barqi (d. 274/887 
or 280/893), al-Kishshi (a scholar of the second century AH), al-Najashi 
(d. 450/1058) and others state that ^Hishàm b. Salim was a client of Bishr 
b. Marwan, a captive of al-Jawzan" ? 

The Bishr mentioned in these sources is Bishr b. Marwan b. al-Hakam 
al-Umawi (d. 75/694), who governed al-Küfa in the name of his brother, 
the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, in the first year of the latter's caliphate. Then al- 
Basra was added to his jurisdiction. His rule over the two cities, however, 
lasted only a few months." 

The territory of al-Jawzän" was conecquered in the year 33/653. Al-Tüsi, 
however, is of the opinion that Hisham's full name was Hisham b. Salim 
al-Jawaliqi al-Ju‘afi, and his master was a Küfan;” in other words, that he 
was the client of the tribe of Ju‘fa, which belongs to the Yemeni tribal 
group of Qahtan. 

We are thus faced with a contradiction with respect to Hisham’s origins: 
according to some he was a client of Bishr b. Marwan al-Umawi and 
stemmed from al-Jawzàn, while according to others he was a client of the 
Ju‘fa tribe. 

The truth of the matter would appear to be that it was Hisham’s father, 
not Hisham himself, who was taken prisoner on the day when al-Jawzan 
was conquered. After all, it is highly unlikely that Hisham himself would 
have been alive both when al-Jawzân was conquered in 33/653 and after the 
death of the imam al-Sadiq in 148/765. In addition, Salim, the name of 
Hishäm’s father, is an Arab name which in those days was frequenly given 
to slaves. For these reasons it is likely that it was the father who was cap- 
tured. 

The origin ascribed to Hishàm m by al-Tüsi, namely that he was a client 
of the Ju'fa tribe, can also be explained as referring to Hishâm's father, who 
was captured by members of the Qahtani Yemeni tribe of Ju‘fa. This is not 
as far-fetched as it may sound, for even the great collector of hadith, 
Muhammad b. Isma'il al-Bukhari, author of Sahih a/-Bukhâri wrote about 
his own family’s origins: “Muhammad b. Isma'il, Abū ‘Abd Allâh al-Ju‘afi, 


9 Al-Bargi 1963, 25; al-Najashi, no date, p. 434 hadith no. 434; al-Kashshi 1929, p. 281 
hadith no. 501, 2; Ibn Dawid 1963, p. 368 hadith no. 1645; al-Khü'i 1992, 20:324-325; al- 
Barüjardi 1989, 2:575; al-Mufid 1992 b, 1:52; al-Majlisi 1984, 10:296. 

© Kalifa 1993, 209. 

= Al-Jawzan, also called Jawzjânân, is the name of a district іп the rural region of Balkh 
in Khurasan, between al-Rüz and Balkh. It was conquered by al-Aqra' b. Habis al-Tamimi in 
33/653. See: Yâgüt al-Hamawi 1979, 2:182. 183. 

п Al-Tüsi no date, 318. 
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so called because his grandfather converted to Islam under al-Yaman 
al-Ju‘afi, governor of Bukhara, whose clients he and his children were”, 

Whatever the truth of the matter, certainly Hisham’s later allegiance to 
Bishr, who had bought him, annulled his former allegiance which he had 
inherited from his father. This is perhaps the reason why most biographers 
ignored his former annulled allegiance and only mentioned the later one." 

To conclude this discussion, Hisham originated in al-Jawzan, where his 
father was captured when that province was conquered by al-Aqra' b. 
Häsib. This means that he was not a Muslim, and that later Bishr b. Mar- 
wan al-Umawi bought Hisham, who thus became his client. However, we 
do not know when Bishr bought him or how old Hishàm was that time. 

His birth and childhood: Our sources say nothing of Hisham's birth and 
childhood, except that he was a Küfan and, as mentioned above, a client of 
Bishr b. Marwan al-Umawi. This at least allows us to surmise that he was 
born before his master's death, which occurred in 75/694. 

Maternal nephew: According to some sources, Hishàm had a maternal 
cousin by the name of al-Hasan b. Hazim al-Kalbi, who transmitted some 
traditions in the name of his maternal uncle Hisham.' 

His father: The only information we possess about Hishâm's father is 
the fact that Hisham himself narrated a tradition whose chain of transmis- 
sion consists of his father, Abü Hamza al-Thumäli and ‘Ali b. Aba Talib. 
No other information exists about any member of Hashim’s family. 

His occupation: His name indicates that he was a maker of containers 
(jawaliq)." 

Subsequently Hishàm appears to have changed his occupation. The 
hadith collector al-Barqi states that Hishàm was a jawaliqi at first and then 
became an ‘allaf (seller of fodder)." 


His connections to the imams and to the Umayyad regime 


If, as some sources claim, Hisham was a client of Bishr b. Marwan, 
who died in 75/694, then he was a contemporary of four Twelver imams, 


3 Al-Husayni 1978, 111 

^ Al-Ja'fari 1992, 205-206. 

5 Yaqüt al-Hamawi 1979, 2:182. 

8 Al-Jawaligi 2007, p. 303, hadıth no. 594. He has no extant biography, with the excep- 
tion of a mention by al-Tafarrushi (d. 1100/1688), who states that he was the son of Hisham 
b. Salim's sister. see: al-Tafarrushi 1949, 5:251. 

7 Al-Kashshi 1929, p. 281 hadith no. sor. 

8 On Hisham’s change of occupation see: al-Barqi 1963, 35; al-Kashshi 1929, p. 281 
hadith no. sor. 
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‘Ali b. al-Husayn Zayn al-‘Abidin (d. 94/712), Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Bâgir 
(d. 114/732), Ja'far b. Muhammad al-Şâdig (d. 148/765), and the latter's son, 
Misa b. Jafar al-Kazim (d. 183/799). Interestingly enough, the first imam 
in whose name Hishàm transmitted anything was Ja'far al-Sadiq. He did 
not transmit anything in the name of Zayn al-‘Abidin or his son al-Bâgir, 
despite the fact that he was their contemporary for nearly 50 years, since, as 
we pointed out above, he must have been born before 75/694, the year of 
his master Bishr's death, while al-Baqir died in 114/732. We conclude that 
Hisham for a considerable part of his life had no connection to the imams. 
In fact, he only transmitted a single tradition concerning each of Zayn 
al-‘Abidin’s and al-Báqir, one about Zayn al-‘Abidin’s and al-Bâgir love for 
grapes,” and the other about al-Bâgir's death.” 

The imam in whose name Hisham narrated the most was al-Sadiq, who 
apparently was the first with whom he was directly associated. 

If this is the case, then perhaps Hisham b. Salim is the same person as 
the Hisham b. al-Hakam about whom it is related that he was converted by 
al-Şâdig, who convinced him to abandon his deterministic beliefs. But 
according to these traditions Hisham b. al-Hakam became associated with 
al-Şâdig at an age when his beard had not yet turned graey, while Hisham 
b. Salim, as we saw above, was not close to the two imams who preceded 
al-Sadiq. It is therefore possible that the person mentioned in the traditions 
about penitence through the imam al-Sadiq is Hishàm b. Salim rather than 
Hisham b. al-Hakam. 

Furthermore, a text which appears in a number of sources would seem to 
indicate that Hisham b. Salim worked for the ruling regime, which can 
explain why the imam al-Bâgir was reported to have been circumspect about 
the answer he gave to to question from Zurara about whether it was legiti- 
mate to work for the government. The report is as follows: “One day Hisham 
approached the imam al-Bâgir's companion Zurâra and asked him to ask the 
imam whether it was permitted to work for the authorities. The imam 
answered: There is nothing wrong with that. Then he added: Yet Zurâra 
wanted to report to Hisham that I forbid working for the authorities.” .*" 

We learn from this that Zurâra would have liked to make such a report 
about the imam to Hashim, but the imam foiled the attempt. 

However, it would appear that Hisham was not completely disconnected 
from the imams and their companions, since he did report on Zayn 


9 Al-Jawaliqi 2007, p. 208 hadith no. 352. 
2 Ibid. p. 118 hadith no. 119. 
* For more details on the issue of working for the regime see: al-Sádiq 2002, p. 229-265. 
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al-‘Abidin’s love for grapes? and on al-Bâgir's death.?This indicates that 
Hisham had some connection to the imams al-Bâgir and Zayn al-‘Abidin, 
although he did not report anything in their name or adhere to their ideol- 
ogy. 

On the other hand, Hashim certainly transmitted reports in the name of 
the sixth imam al-Sadiq and his son al-Kazim. 

This fact becomes very clear with even the most superficial perusal of 
Hisham b. Salim’s Musnad. In one such text al-Sadiq is reported to have 
said to Hisham on the occasion of a debate between the latter and a man 
from Damascus: “You want a tradition about the Prophet but you do not 
know it.”*4 

According to a number of sources after the death of al-Sadiq Hisham 
and some of his companions at first supported ‘Abd Allah b. Ja‘far al-Aftah, 
but after Hisham realised that ‘Abd Allah lacked the qualifications for the 
post of imam, he transferred his support to al-Kazim and became one of his 
adherents.” He also tried to convince others to abandon al-Aftah, who 
responded by sending some people to assault him.” 

In the reign of the Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi (ruled 774-785 CE) Hishàm 
b. Salim apparently had followers, named the jawâligiyya, whom the caliph 
outlawed.” 

The same tradition also states that the imam al-Kazim asked the “second 
of the two Hâshims” to remain silent as long as his name was not men- 
tioned among the groups which were supervised by the authorities. As the 
imam put it, “today the matter is harsh”, since during al-Mahdi’s reign as 
caliph anyone suspected of atheism or heresy was liable to be killed or tor- 
tured. The imam thus asked Ibn al-Hakam to hold his tongue so he would 
not be killed. 

His death: We do not know the year of Hisham’s death or its cause. In 
all likelihood he died during the imamate of Misa al-Kazim (d. 183/799), 
since he transmitted reports in his name and convinced people to withdraw 


their support from his brother ‘Abd Allâh al-Aftah.” 


Al-Jawaliqi 2007, p. 208 hadith no. 352. 
з Ibid. p. 118 hadith no. 119. 
^ Ibid. p. 120 hadith no. 127. 
» Ibid. pp. 120-125 hadith nos. 129-133. 
Ibid. pp. 140-142 no. 178. 
27 Al-Kashshi 1929, 1:266. 
55 “The two Hishäms” are Hisham b. al-Hakam and Hisham b. Salim al-Jawâligi. “The 
second of the two Hishams” is Hisham b. al-Hakam. 
29 Al-Jawaliqi 2007, p. 125 hadith no. 133. 
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His writings 


Hisham did not leave many written works, in contrast to his contempo- 
rary Hisham b. al-Hakam, who left more than 30 compositions. According 
to al-Najashi, Hisham b. Salim composed а Kitab al-hajj, mentioned by 
Ibn Abi ‘Umayr, and also wrote a Kitab al-tafsir and a Kitab а/-тітај 3° 


Al-Musnad (Musnad Hisham b. Sâlim al-Jawâligi) 


The scholar Khadr Nabhâ collected all the traditions reported by Hisham 
about the imams, which he found in about 65 different Shi‘ite sources, and 
sorted them into chapters in the same way as the authors of the four canon- 
ical hadith collections did.” Al-Musnad is divided into four parts: Faith, 
ethics, law, and Quranic exegesis. 

From the text of the traditions reported in al-Musnad we learn that 
Hisham b. Salim had some 65 shaykhs whose words he transmitted: 


Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765), imam Misa al-Käzim (d. 183/799), Abū 
Hamza al-Thumäli (d. 150/767), Abü “Ubayda al-Hadda’ (d. before 148/765), 
al-Ahwal (d. 168/784 or 169/785), Zurara b. A'yan (d. 150/767), Sa'd al-Iskaf 
al-Khaffaf (was alive before 148/765), Shihab b. ‘Abd Rabbihi (was alive 
around 150/767), ‘Umar b. Yazid (d. after 148/765), al-Fudayl b. Yasar 
(d. before 148/765), Abū “Umar al-Kinâni (d. 240/854), Abū Maryam al- 
Ansari (d. before 160/776), Abū Ayyüb al-Khazzaz (lived until after 149/765), 
Aba Basir al-Muradi (was alive before 148/765), Ibn Abi Ya'für (d. 131/748), 
Ibn Muskän (d. before 183/799), Abân b. ‘Uthman (d. before 183/799), Abân 
b. Taghlib (d. 141/758), Isma'il al-Ju'afi (was alive after 148/765), Burayd 
b. Mu‘awiya (150/767 or earlier), Jâbir b. Yazid al-Ju‘afi (d. 127/744), al- 
Husayn al-Ahmasi (was alive around 150/767), al-Härith b. al-Mughira (was 
alive after 148/765), Husayn b. Hammâd (was alive before 148/765), Hamza 
b. Humrân (was alive before 148/765), Zayd al-Shahhâm (was alive after 
148/765), Ziyâd b. Süga (....), Sama‘a b. Mihrân (was alive after 148/765), 
Sawra b. Kulayb (was alive before 148/765), Sulaymân b. Khâlid (d. before 
148/765), Salim, Hisham's father, Safwan al-Jammal (was alive after 170/786), 
‘Uqba b. Khalid (was alive before 148/765), “Abd al-Hamid b. ‘Awwad 
(d. after 170/786), ‘Umar b. Hanzala (was alive after 148/765), ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. A'yun (d. before 148/765), ‘Ammar al-Sabati (was alive before 183/799), 
“Ammâr b. Marwan (was alive before 183/799), ‘Ajlan Abū Salih (d. before 
148/765), Muhammad b. Humrän (.....), al-Mu‘alla b. Khunays (d. 133/750), 


3 Al-Najäshi no date, p. 434 hadith no. 1165. 

? The title al-musnad among Shi'ites is restricted to books which contain traditions told 
by one of the 14 “infallibles” (the Prophet, his daughter Fatima and the twelve imams). The 
name of the specific person with whom a work deals may be added to the title: Musnad amir 
al-mu'minin (Musnad of the Commander of the Faithful), Musnad al-Ridä, and so on. 
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Malik b. Ayun (d. before 148/765), Muhammad b. Muslim al-Täifi 
(b. 80/699, d. 150/767), Muhammad b. Qays (d. 151/768), al-Walid b. Sabyah 
(.....), Abū al-‘Abbas al-Bagbâg (was alive after 148/765), Abū al-Ward 
(.....), Abū Khalid al-Kabuli, Abū “Umar al-A'jami, Abū Ishâg al-Hamadani, 
Abü Usama, Jahm b. Humayd, Habib al-Sijistani, Hakam b. Hakim 
al-Sayrafi, al-Hasan b. Zurâra, al-Husayn b. Zurâra, al-Husayn b. Yahya, 
al-Hasan b. Yahya, Salama b. Muhriz, ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Abi al-‘Ala’, 
Muhammad b. Mudärib, Muhammad b. Marwan, Yazid al-Kunàsi.? 


His students in the transmission of traditions 


By this title I mean all those who report sayings of the imams in Hish- 
am’s name, as far as I was able to ascertain from the sources available to me. 
I was able to count a total of 47 names. These “students”, known as the 
jawáliqiyya, were the following: 


Ibn Abi Umayr (d. 217/832), al-Hasan b. ‘Ali (d. 224/838), ‘Ali b. al-Hakam 
(was alive before 220/835), ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (.....), al-Nadr b. Suwayd 
(was alive before 183/799), Yünus b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 208/832), Yünus 
(.....), Abū Yahya al-Wäsiti (was alive in 254/868), Ibn Mahbüb (149/766 — 
224/838), Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Abi Nasr al-Bazanti (d. 221/835), Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Isa (was alive in 274/887), Bashir al-Dahhan (was alive 
before 183/799), one Jamil, who can be identified either as Jamil b. Darraj 
(d. after 183/799) or Jamil b. Salih (was alive before 183/799), Ja'far b. Bashir 
al-Washsha’ (d. 208/823), al-Husayn b. Sayf b. ‘Amira (.....), Ziyad b. Mar- 
wan al-Qandi (was alive after 183/799), Sulayman b. Ja'far (was alive after 
183/799), Safwan b. Yahya (d. 210/825), ‘Abd Allâh b. al-Fadl (was alive after 
148/765), ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Najrän (was alive before 220/835), “Abd 
Allah b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Asamm (.....), ‘Abd Allah b. Jundab (died 
c. 200/815), al-Qasim b. ‘Urwa (.....), Muhammad b. Sinan (d. 220/835), 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il b. Bazi' (d. before 220/835), Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid (was alive in 255/868), Muhammad b. Abi Hamza al-Thumäli 
(was alive before 183/799), Mansür b. Hazim (was alive after 148/765), 
al-Haytham b. Abi Masrüq (.....), Abü Usama, Abii al-Qasim al-Iyâdi, Aba 
al-Husayn al-Wasiti, ‘Abd Allah b. al-Qasim (al-Hadrami), ‘Ali b. Hatim 
al-Mingari, Muhammad b. al-Rabi‘ al-Agra', Mundhir b. Наб, Mundhir 
b. Jayfar.# 


Hisham b. Salim and the Shi‘ite imams 


Hishàm maintaind a close relationship with the two imams al-Sadiq and 
al-Kazim. This relationship, which affected Hisham’s outlook and which 


> Al-Jawäligi 2007, pp. 17 ff. 
5 Al-Jawaliqi 2007, pp. 38 ff. 
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was mentioned above in general terms, will now be discussed in greater 
detail, with a focus on the following themes: 


A. Hisham’s reports in the imams’ names. 
B. The imams’ influence on Hisham. 
C. What the imams were told about Hisham and how they defended him. 


A. Hishâm5 reports about and in the name of the imams 


Even a superficial perusal of Hisham’s al-Musnad and a quick examina- 
tion of other Twelver Shi‘ite sources reveals numerous reports about the 
imams which he transmits. This is especially true with respect to the two 
imams Ja'far al-Sadiq and his son Misa al-Kazim. The reports, which con- 
cern matters of doctrine, jurisprudence, ethics and exegesis, provide evi- 
dence for the close connection between Hisham and the imams. Below we 
shall deal with them under three different headings: 


1. Hisham's reports about the two imams on matters of faith; 
2. Reports about the two imams on exegesis and jurisprudence; 
3. Reports about the two imams on ethics. 


a) Hisham’s reports about the two imams, al-Sadiq and al-Käzim, on 
matters of faith 


In the present paper we can only give a general outline of the topics of 
the traditions and reports in question. Anyone interested in the detailed 
contents may look at the original texts in al-Musnad and in the other 
sources mentioned below. 

The traditions transmitted by Hishäm about the two imams on matters 
of doctrine and faith reflect the arguments of unbelievers or things which 
Hisham himself heard, and demonstrate that the debate and discourse in 
the society in question concerned even the most specific details. The imams, 
especially al-Sadiq, show themselves to be vigorous defenders of the faith. 

The reports on matters of monotheistic faith may be divided into the 
following topics: 


i) Existence and attributes: Hisham reports the imams’ opinions on the 
essence of the deity, on His invisibility, His knowledge, power and will, 
and His attributes of being the All-hearing and All-seeing. 

Hisham reports in al-Sadiq’s name the proof for the existence of God 
called the “abolition of the predestined and refutation of intentions". 
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ii) Prophets and imams: Hishàm quotes many utterances by the two 
imams on the prophets Adam, Noah, Abraham, Solomon, Lot, Job, David, 
Zachariah, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad and his Companions. He also quotes 
utterances about the imams and their companions, the instructions which 
the Prophet gave to ‘Ali b. Abü Talib, miracles performed by the imams 
al-Sadiq, al-Kazim and ‘Ali b. Misa al-Rida, the occulation of the Mahdi, 
and numerous reports on the imams' companions. 

We note that Hashim does not speak about any other imams except 
those mentioned above. He only alludes to the occultation of the twelfth 
imam, al Mahdi (disappeared in 874 CE). He stresses the fact that there 
must always exist an imam in every generation. 

iii) Human fate: Hisham reports a number of utterances in al-Şâdig's 
name on fate and choice, ability and Bada. 


b) Нарат з reports on the two imams’ utterances concerning Quranic exegesis 
and Islamic jurisprudence 


i) On exegesis: Hisham reports 168 interpretations of Quranic verses by 
the two imams, all of which are listed in a/-Musnad. 

ii) On jurisprudence: The compilers of Shi'ite hadith collections such as 
al-Kulayni, al-Şadüg, al-Tüsi and others included Hishâm's reports on the 
two imams' statements on this subject in 23 books with various titles: 


г. Kitab al-tahära (Book of ritual purity): Contains seven reports by 
Hashim b. Salim. 

2. Kitab al-jand'iz (Book of funerals): Contains 10 reports by Hashim 
b. Salim, all quoting the imam al-Şâdig, with the exception of one 
which he reports in the name of Abü Hamza who quotes the imam 
‘Ali b. al-Husayn, and another in the name of Habib al-Sijistani 
who quotes the imam al-Bâgir. 

3. Kitab al-salat (Book of prayer): Неге 66 reports by Hisham all quote 
the imam al-Sadiq, with the exception of five: two reported by 
Muhammad b. Muslim in the name of the imam al-Bâgir, one 
reported by Habib al-Sijistani in the name of the imam ‘Ali b. al- 


* Al-Jawaliqi 2007, p. 139 hadith no. 174; p. 140 hadith no. 177; p. 142 hadith no. 179; 
pp. 143-144 hadith nos. 182, 183. 

5 Badd’ meaning: revealing after concealing” or ” alteration in the divine will" is a Shi'a 
concept regarding God. It refers to God revealing His true will about a decision. wherein the 
people thought His will had already been made clear on that issue. The Shi'a do not believe 
that God had no knowledge of the ultimate outcome. 

For detail see: Ayoub 1986, pp. 623-632. 
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Husayn, and two reported by Zuràra in the name of the imam al- 
Baair. 

Kitab al-zakät (Book of alms): Here Hisham quotes twelve state- 
ments in the name of the imam al-Şâdig, with the exception of two, 
which Muhammad b. Muslim and Abü Basir report in the name of 
the imam al-Bâgir. 

Kitab al-siyim (Book of fasts): In this book Hisham mentions four- 
teen reports all quoting the imam al-Şâdig, with the exception of 
three which quote the imam al-Bâgir, one transmitted through Sa'd 
b. Tarif, another by Muhammad b. Muslim, and a third by Abü 
Basir. 

Kitab al-hajj (Book of pilgrimage): Here Hisham b. Salim reports 
thirty-three quotes by the imama al-Sadiq. 

Kitab al-nikah (Book of matrimony): Forty-three reports by Hisham 
b. Salim are quoted here, thirty-six in the name of the imam al-Sadiq 
and six in the name of the imam al-Bâgir, transmitted by al-Hasan 
b. Zurära, Вана al-Majli, Abū Basir, Muhammad b. Muslim, 
‘Ammar b. Misa al-Sabati and others. 

Kitab al-dawab (Book of beasts): This book contains two traditions 
transmitted by Hisham in the name of the imam al-Şâdig. 

Kitab al-wasdyd (Book of testaments): Here Hisham b. Salim reports 
five traditions in the name of the imam al-Sadiq. 

Kitab al-qada' wal-ahkam (Book of judgments and verdicts): Four 
reports in the name of the imam al-Sadiq. 

Kitab al-iman wal-nudhür wal-kaffarat (Book of faith, vows and 
penance): In this book Hishàm relates three traditions in the name 
of the imam al-Sadiq. 

Kitab al-ma'isha (Book of livelihood): Hisham b. Salim reports 30 
traditions in this book, all in the name of the imam al-Sadiq with 
the exception of five in the name of the imam al-Bâgir, two as 
related by Abü Basir and three by Muhammad b. Muslim, Abü 
"Ubayda and Abü Khalid al-Kabuli. 

Kitab al-hayd (Book of menstruation): Here he relates a single tradi- 
tion quoting the imam al-Şâdig. 

Kitab al-jihad (Book of jihad): In this book he reports four tradi- 
tions in the name of the imam al-Sadiq. 

Kitab al-taläq (Book of divorce): Contains five traditions related by 
Hashim in the name of the imam al-Sadiq. 

Kitab al-itg wal-tadbir wal-kitaba (Book of manumission, manage- 
ment and writing): Here he reports nine traditions, all in the name 
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of the imam al-Şâdig, with the exception of one tradition іп the 
name of the imam al-Bâgir, transmitted by Abü al-Ward. 

Kitab al-sayd (Book of the hunt): Here there are five traditions in 
the name of the imam al-Sadiq. 

Kitab al-dhaba'ib (Book of animal sacrifice): In this book Hisham b. 
Salim relates a single tradition in the name of the imam al-Şâdig. 
Kitab al-mawarith (Book of inheritance): Here Hashim reports 13 
traditions in all, two in the name of the imam al-Bâgir, transmitted 
by Yazid al-Kunâsi and ‘Abd Allâh b. A'yan or Mâlik b. Ауап, and 
the others in the name of the imam al-Sadiq. 

Kitab al-hudüd (Book of penalties): Here there are two traditions 
quoting the imam al-Bâgir, one transmitted by Barid al-‘Ajli and the 
other by Abü Basir, as well as 17 traditions in the name of the imam 
al-Sadiq. 

Kitab al-diyat (Book of blood money): In this book there are 14 
traditions in the name of the imam al-Bâgir, one in the name of ‘Ali 
b. al-Husayn, and eleven in the name of the imam al-Sadiq. 

Kitab al-shahâdât (Book of testimony): Here there are seven tradi- 
tions, all in the name of the imam al-Sadiq. 

Kitab al-rawda (Book of the garden): This book contains 10 tradi- 
tions, all in the name of the imam al-Sadiq, with the exception of 
one in the name of the imam al-Bâgir. 


c) Hashim’s reports on the statements made by the imams Jafar al-Sádiq and 
Misa al-Kazim on social propriety 


These traditions are listed in the second part of al-Musnad, divided into 
the following books: 


I. 


Kitab al-imàn wal-kufr (Book of faith and unbelief): In this book 
Hisham b. Salim reports 88 traditions in all, one in the name of the 
imam al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, transmitted by al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Halläl in 
the name of his grandfather, two in the name of the imam ‘Ali b. al- 
Husayn, transmitted by Abü Hamza al-Thumali, nine in the name of 
the imam al-Bâgir, transmitted by Habib al-Sijistani, Abü Basir and 
Abū ‘Ubayda al-Hadhdha’, and the rest іп the name of the imam 
al-Sadiq. 


. Kitab al-du' (Book of invocation): This contains four traditions in 


the name of the imam al-Baqir, one in the name of the imam al- 
Kazim, and 19 in the name of the imam al-Sädig. 
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з. Kitab al-‘ishra (Book of intimate relations): Contains one tradition in 
the name of the imam al-Bagir and four in the name of the imam 
al-Sadiq. 

4. Kitab al-'agiga (Book of the sacrifice on occasion of birth): Contains 
a single tradition in the name of the imam al-Sadiq. 

s. Kitab al-at'ima (Book of foods): Here Hisham b. Sâlim reports 30 
traditions, all in the name of the imam al-Şâdig, with the exception of 
one in the name of the imam al-Bâgir. 

6. Kitab al-ashriba (Book of drinks): Contains three traditions, all in the 
name of the imam al-Şâdig. 

7. Kitab al-zayy wal-tajammul wal-murü'a (Book of garments, adorn- 
ment and chivalry): Contains six traditions, one in the name of the 
imam al-Baqir and five in the name of the imam al-Sadiq. 


B. The imams’ influence on Hisham 


Hisham was greatly influenced by the two imams al-Şâdig and al-Kâzim, 
especially the former. The beginnings of their influence on him can be 
traced to his attendance at the audiences which they gave, some of whose 
contents he reports. Thus, for example, he tells of a group of women who 
came to the imam al-Sadiq and asked him about lesbian love, and about 
Mu'àwiya b. Wahb and ‘Abd al-Malik b. A'yan who came to him and asked 
him about the tradition according to which the Prophet saw God.3“Hishâm 
also reports what the same imam said to Humrân,*7 and tells of a man who 
came to the imam and asked him about knowledge of God.#*Much of what 
he relates concerns matters of Islamic jurisprudence and doctrine which he 
heard from the imam; he introduces such matters with the formula: “He 
was asked in my presence"? or “I heard him say”.* It would appear that 
Hisham also attended the audiences of the imam al-Kazim; he relates that 
Khattab al-A'war asked Abü Ibrahim, i.e. the imam al-Kazim, about the 
inheritance of missing persons.” Interestingly enough, Hisham also reported 
the same matter as transmitted by Наб al-A' war, but this time in the name 
of the imam al-Sadiq.* 


Al-Jawaliqi 2007, p. 67 no. 9. 

7 Ibid., p. 342 hadith no. 674. 

* Ibid., p. 69 hadith no. 12. 

3 Ibid., р. 293 hadith no. 579. 

4° See, for example, ibid., p. 154 hadith no. 200; p. 161 hadith no. 218; p. 195 hadith 
no. 319; p. 196 hadith no. 321; p. 198 hadith no. 330. 

^ Ibid., p. 309-310 hadith no. 605. 

* Ibid., p. 310 hadith no. 609. 
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It is thus not surprising that Hisham declares his adherence to the imam 
al-Sadiq.* 

The second source of influence on Hisham came from his own questions 
to the imams on various topics. He mentions, for example, that he asked 
the imam al-Şâdig about God's rights over His creation,** about Jacob's 
grief over Joseph,” whether al-Hasan was superior to al-Husayn,* the 
occulted imam and the signs of his return, about Yünus b. Zabyän,* the 
hadith of Abū al-Khattab,^ the curses leveled at the imam ‘Alī,’ about 
what people say," and about many issues of jurisprudence, court rulings 
and proper behavior.” 


C. What the Imams Were Told About Hisham and HowThey Defended Him 


In the wake of these questions the imams became Hishâm's sources of 
support in times of helplessness and weakness. This is the third character- 
istic in the relationship between Hisham and the imams. Hisham relates 
that when he would disagree with Zurâra on some issue he would look to 
the imam al-Şâdig for solace,’ and the same happened whenever he disa- 
greed with any of his companions on matters of religious jurisprudence. 
Once Hisham came to the imam al-Sadiq to ask him about the rules for 
prayer as applied to young boys, because his rivals disputed with him on 
this issue.” 

Hisham relates that once he asked Misa b. Bukayr to ask the imam al- 
Kazim in his name about a certain doctrinal issue which bothered him, 
namely whether unbelief or polytheism were older. 


8 Ibid., p. 124 hadith no. 131. 

^ Ibid., p. 66 hadith no. 6. 

5 Ibid., p. 88 hadith no. 53. 

46 Ibid., p. 116 hadith no. 114. 

47 Ibid., p. 126 hadith no. 136. 

8 Ibid., р. 136 hadith no. 167. 

4 Ibid., p. 137 hadith no. 169. 

9 Ibid., p. 145 hadith no. 184. 

5 Ibid., p. 147 hadith no. 190. 

> See, for example, 20, p. 160 hadith no. 216; p. 194 hadith no. 314; p. 205 hadith 
no. 344; p. 208 hadith no. 353; p. 226 hadith no. 385; p. 230 hadith no. 399; p. 237 hadith 
no. 419; p. 242 hadith no. 443; p. 245 hadith no. 453; p. 256 hadith no. 482; p. 257 hadith 
no. 484; p. 264 hadith no. 499; p. 256 hadith no. 502; p. 266 hadith no. 506; p. 267 hadith 
no. 509; p. 276 hadith no. 528; p. 282 hadith no. 543; p. 286 hadith no. 559; p. 289 hadith 
no. 570; p. 292 hadith no. 576; p. 293 hadith no. 578; p. 311 hadith no. 610; p. 317 hadith 
no. 610; p. 317 hadith no. 624; p. 318 hadith no. 627. 

9 Ibid., p. 132 hadith no. 156. 

5 Ibid., p. 237 hadith no. 419. 

5 Ibid., р. 226 hadith no. 385. 

% Ibid., p. 167 hadith no. 240. 
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This explains Hishâm's declaration that he adhered to the imams,” and 
that thanks to the teachings which he received from the imam al-Sadiq no 
one was more devout in believing in one God than he.“ 

A number of texts show that the imam al-Sadiq apparently considered 
Hisham b. al-Hakam a stronger debater than Hisham b. Salim, and 
expressed his appreciation of the former.” In a debate between a man from 
Damascus and the two Hâshims the imam praised Hisham b. al-Hakam in 
the following words: “If only everyone spoke like you.” while of Hisham b. 
Salim he said: “He wants tradition but does not know it." 

Thus when the imam al-Kazim wanted to rebut the arguments of the 
determinists, he asked Hisham b. Salim to tell Hisham b. al-Hakam to 
write an epistle on this subject for him.“ 

The imams taught both Hishams. We find, for example, that one day 
the imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq asked Hisham b. Salim about God, and after 
Hisham responded the imam informed him of the correct answer.” 

We deduce from the above that Hisham was present at the imams’ audi- 
ences and discussions on matters of faith and jurisprudence, that he looked 
to them for answers to his questions, and that the imams taught him how 
to argue and debate. 

But despite his position, the imams companions quoted him as having 
said unseemly things; the imams, however, refused to believe these claims. 


Sayings supposedly by Hisham which were reported to the imams 


Numerous texts testify to the fact that the imams al-Kazim (d. 183/799) 
and his son al-Rida (d. 203/818) were told derogatory things about Hisham. 
One tradition, for example, states that Hisham said that his Lord has the 
figure of a fortunate youth, or just a youth.“ In another tradition he is 
claimed to have said, that God made him, and that Adam was created in 
the image of God.“ In yet another tradition the imam al-Rida is reported 
to have been shocked by such a claim by Hishâm.““ 


v Ibid., p. 124 hadith no. 131. 

* Ibid., p. 69 hadith no. тт. 

9 Ibid., p. go hadith no. 56. 

& Ibid., p. 66 hadith no. 6. 

& Ibid., р. 69 hadith no. п. 

6 Ibid., p. уо hadith no. 16; p. зп hadith no. 609. 

% Al-Kulayni 1945, 1:105-106; al-Sadüq 1977, 97-99; 1983, 277; Ibn Shahräshüb, 1949, 
1:66; al-Majlisi 1984, 3:288. 

64 Al-Qummi 1983, 1:20. 

65 Al-Kashshi 1929, 284. 

66 Al-Kulayni 1945, 1:105; al-Sadüq 1977, 97; 1983, 277; Ibn Shahrashüb 1949, 1:66. 
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In our opinion these reports are not very trustworthy, since they origi- 
nate with fanatic Shi‘ite circles and Mu'tazlites, who cooperated in the dis- 
semination of slanders against both Hisham b. Salim and Hisham b. al- 
Hakam, who together constituted a philosophical and juridical school 
known among historians of Islamic sects as the Hishamiyya. 


Conclusion 


In the present study we saw that Hisham b. Salim al-Jawaliqi was a com- 
panion of the two imams Ja'far al-Sadiq and his son al-Kazim. Hishàm, 
whose family originated in al-Jawzan, was born in al-Küfa before 694 CE, 
and was a transmitter of Twelver Shi'ite traditions in the second century 
AH. 

He had followers, called al-Jawaliqiyya, in the age of the Abbasid caliph 
al-Mahdi (758-775 CE), and died during the imamate of Misa al-Kazim 
(799 CE). He is the author of three books, studied with 65 shaykhs and 
taught 47 students. His thinking was influenced by his close relations 
with the imams al-Sadiq and al-Kazim, in whose name he transmitted 
utterances on Qur’änic exegesis and Islamic jurisprudence, dealing with 
matters of ritual purity, burial, prayer, alms, fasting, pilgrimage, matri- 
mony, domestic animals, testaments, the courts, faith, vows and expia- 
tions, livelihood, menstruation, holy war, divorce, manumission, the 
hunt, animal sacrifices, inheritance, legal punishments, blood money, tes- 
timony, and gardens. 

In addition, Hisham transmitted traditions in the name of the same two 
imams on faith and unbelief, invocations, disobedient wives, foods and 
drinks, garments and adornment, and chivalry. 

In short, Hisham played a not inconsiderable role in the doctrinal devel- 
opment of Twelver Shi‘ism in the second century AH. 
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Benjamin D. Sommer, 2009, The Bodies of God and the World of Ancient Israel. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. Pp. xv+334. ISBN 978-0-521-51872-7. 
(Hardback). 


In the very first sentence of this extremely interesting book, Benjamin D. Sommer 
states: "The God of the Hebrew Bible has a body" (p. 1). Sommer explains, how- 
ever, that this is not the main argument of the book. What is new is the argument 
that in the Hebrew Bible *God has many bodies located in sundry places in the 
world that God created" (p. 1). Nevertheless, Sommer spends a few pages demon- 
strating, for those accustomed to see the biblical God as incorporeal, that God has 
at least one body, discussing texts like Genesis 1:26 (creating humans in the image 
of God) and Genesis 3:8 (God walking in the Garden of Eden). 

The core of Sommer's argument is that ancient Near Eastern gods and goddesses 
could simultaneously inhabit several bodies. Thus, for example, a god was under- 
stood to be physically present in the many cult statues devoted to him. He labels 
this the “fluidity model". Ancient Near Eastern divinities also were not fully dis- 
tinct from each other all the time. For example, in Enuma Elish at times Marduk is 
identified with Anu or other gods. In contrast, Sommer points out that Greek gods 
were more like humans in having distinct selves who could only be physically pre- 
sent in one place at one time. Sommer argues that the ancient Near Eastern fluidity 
model is characteristic of biblical texts from outside Deuteronomic and Priestly 
circles. He explains such phenomena as the “angel” of YHWH, or the Asherah and 
standing stones in accordance with this model, as being understood as local mani- 
festations of the God of Israel. 

In contrast to the fluidity model characteristic of some biblical texts, Sommer 
argues that the Deuteronomic and Priestly ideologies presented radically different 
visions of God. Thus Deuteronomy emphasises that God dwells in heaven, not (in 
multiple manifestations) on earth. In Priestly sources, God’s “glory” (his body, 
р. 68) takes up residence in the tabernacle, but nowhere else on earth. Sommer 
then goes on to discuss how these different ideologies impact on areas of biblical 
thought. Thus in regard to sacred space, in Priestly theology the sacred space (the 
tabernacle) moves and hence no one space is permanently holy, whereas in Deu- 
teronomic texts God is not resident anywhere on earth and hence, for example, 
Jerusalem is “the chosen city, but not the divine city" (р. 101). 

Sommer then points out that the religious intuitions of the fluidity model con- 
tinue to live on in Judaism and Christianity, for example in the Christian doctrine 
of the trinity. He concludes by considering the ways that the fluidity model can 
contribute to modern Jewish thought. 

This is an extremely interesting and thought-provoking work. It is very carefully 
researched and annotated, the 174 pages of text (including a 29 page appendix argu- 
ing that the Hebrew Bible is monotheistic) accompanied by тот pages of endnotes 
(e.g. a page and a half on the non-JE origin of Exod. 23:24 and 34:13 [pp. 210-212 
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n.104]). For this reason, if one wants to get the full benefit of Sommer’s scholar- 
ship, the book is a dense read, even if well written and often amusing (p. 194 n.143 
being a favourite). 

What I found especially interesting, apart from Sommer’s stimulating main 
argument, was the way Sommer approaches the biblical texts. On the one hand, he 
shows a concern for the chronological setting of, for example, the Priestly source in 
the Pentateuch. In such questions he often appeals to the chronological model of 
Hebrew, unaware that this has come under serious attack in the last decade, and 
so uncritically that he sometimes comes up with nonsense like “the complete 
absence of Late Biblical Hebrew in both J and E" (p. 117; all biblical texts have 
“Late” Biblical Hebrew features!). However, importantly he states: “my own dis- 
cussion of these ideologies is not wed to any particular dating of the texts con- 
cerned and allows us to presume that they overlapped for centuries” (p 219 n.47). 
In fact, “this book really consists of one long protest against the historicist reduc- 
tionism so common among modern biblical scholars” (p. 97). Thus he pleads that 
biblical texts be analysed as “manifesting religious intuitions that are essentially 
timeless” (p. 97). In this aspect too, Sommer’s work represents a challenge to 
accepted ways of thinking about the biblical text. In fact, Sommer’s argument 
would have benefited from consideration of another “fluidity model”: the consen- 
sus among textual critics that in the BCE period the text of the Hebrew Bible was 
in a state of high fluidity. In such a context, dating biblical texts to one particular 
moment in time, and one historical context, as if they were not rewritten subse- 
quently, is simply anachronistic. 


Ian Young 
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Silviu Tatu, 2008, The Qatal//Yiqtol (Yigtol//Qatal) Verbal Sequence in Semitic Cou- 
plets. A Case Study in Systemic Functional Grammar with Applications on the 
Hebrew Psalter and Ugaritic Poetry (Gorgias Ugaritic Studies 3). Piscataway: Gor- 
gias Press. Pp. xx + 562 (Hardback). ISBN 978-1-59333-958-6 


As its title indicates, this book attempts to analyze Hebrew and Ugaritic poetic 
couplets which contain either a gatal-yigtol or a yigtol-gatal (QYYQ) verbal 
sequence, utilizing the Systemic Functional Grammar (SFG) approach pioneered 
by M. A. K. Halliday. The introductory chapter (“Setting Out the Problem”) seeks 
to justify the need for such a study, beginning with a survey of previous research on 
Hebrew poetry, including studies of the verb. The use of the verb in Hebrew poetry 
presents particularly difficult challenges since, Tatu alleges, it allows for a more 
flexible use of tense (p. 8), a flexibility evidenced by different verbal forms occur- 
ring in parallelism, as in QYYQ couplets. (This point is assumed with very little 
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argument, though I believe there are good reasons to question this assumption.") 
The QYYQ sequence thus provides an interesting topic of study, not only with 
regard to the verb and Hebrew poetry but also to Ugaritic poetry as well, where the 
same structure is attested. For a variety of reasons (pp. 12-13) Tatu chooses to limit 
his examination of the Hebrew material to the Masoretic text of the Psalter, though 
he admits that there is a need to study the phenomenon in other poetic corpora. 
Moreover, Tatu only considers QYYQ couplets which contain one verbal predicate 
per line; thus, single lines, tercets or quatrains are excluded from consideration, as 
are instances of multiple verbal predicates in a line or cases of verbal ellipsis (cf. 
pp. 1, 18). 

Chapter two (“Previous Considerations of the QYYQ Verbal Sequence”) surveys 
and critiques the scholarly literature on the subject. Previous studies аге taxono- 
mized as either “rhetorical” (i.e., interpreting QYYQ as a stylistic device) or “prag- 
matic” (e.g., the studies on word order by Givén, Rosenbaum, Gross, and Lunn). 
Tatu concludes that the most fruitful approach to studying QYYQ sequences is one 
that can integrate both traditional grammar as well as pragmatics (p. 46). 

Chapter three (“The Structure of Poetic Verse as Preserved by the Masoretes”) 
focuses on verse-line delimitation in the Psalter. Tatu is appreciative (though not 
uncritically so) of the value of the Masoretic accents for this purpose. The chapter 
contains a critical survey of a variety of approaches to delimitation criticism, from 
which Tatu synthesizes his own method (pp. 64-65) and applies it to the Psalter. 
The results of Tatu’s own delimitation analysis, or excerpts thereof, are found in 
various appendices to the book (appendices three, seven, and nine). At this juncture 
Tatu is then able to identify the QYYQ couplets which are to be the object of the 
study (contained appendices one, two, and six). 

The next two chapters form a kind of unit within the work as a whole: chapter 
four is entitled “Systemic Functional Grammar: A Reader” and sets out in consid- 
erable detail the linguistic approach of M. A. K. Halliday, which chapter five 
(“A Systemic Functional Grammar of Standard Hebrew”) subsequently seeks to 
apply to Standard Biblical Hebrew prose. It would be impossible within the space 
of this review to try to summarize the discussion in these lengthy chapters 
(pp. 75-152 and pp. 153-275, respectively); unfortunately, they can only be described 
as tedious to the extreme, and are likely to make the volume off-putting to anyone 
but an avid devotee of SFG. Surely, if the intent of the volume were to break new 
ground by applying this linguistic methodology to Biblical Hebrew (cf. p. 20 n. 1), 
then it would have been not only justified but indeed preferable to publish these 
chapters as a separate monograph. As they now stand, however, these theoretically 
dense chapters dominate what is intended to be a study of Hebrew and Ugaritic 
poetic couplets, taking up 200 of the 344 pages that comprise the main body of the 
text. 

With chapter six (“Psalm Couplets with QYYQ Verbal Sequence: A SFG Inves- 
tigation”) and chapter seven (“The Case of Ugaritic Poetry”) Tatu finally arrives at 
the main subject of the volume. In chapter six he provides a representative analysis 
of a number of psalms in their entirety in order to illustrate the different structural 


' See Rogland (2003). Given its relevance to Tatu’s investigation, it was rather surprising 
not to find this work in his bibliography, even though he included other studies on the verb 
that were published at a later date. 
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perspectives of SFG: Ps 38 is analyzed for “Thematic Structure” (pp. 277-289), 
Ps 63 for “Mood Structure” (pp. 291-298), Ps 26 for “Transitivity Structure” 
(pp. 301-307), and Ps 7 for “Logical Structure” (pp. 310-316). His remarks on each 
of these individual psalms are co-ordinated with his information database (appen- 
dices one and two) in order to draw generalizations about these different types of 
structure that are valid for QYYQ couplets in the Psalter as a whole. Ugaritic exam- 
ples of QYYQ sequences are similarly analyzed in chapter seven (the data is con- 
tained in appendix five). Comparing the results of his analysis of both the Hebrew 
and the Ugaritic material (pp. 337—338), Tatu notes some differences in the behav- 
ior of QYYQ couplets in the two different corpora from a SFG perspective (relating 
primarily to the parameter of “markedness”), and he speculates on possible dia- 
chronic or literary explanations for this. 

Chapter eight is the conclusion which summarizes the contributions of the study 
and sets out further possibilities for research. This is followed by a substantial bib- 
liography, a series of lengthy appendices containing much of the data relevant to or 
resulting from the preceding chapters, and indices. 

The strength of Tatu’s work lies in his impressive surveys of prior research, 
which would provide an excellent entryway for someone at the beginning stages of 
studying Hebrew poetry. The work is open to a criticism at a number of points, 
however, some of which have already been mentioned above, such as the inordinate 
amount of material devoted to SFG (which will tend to restrict the book’s reader- 
ship to the circle of SFG practitioners) and attempting to accomplish too many 
different objectives within the confines of just one monograph. In connection with 
this last-mentioned point, I would observe that there is a failure to provide a clear 
statement in the opening chapter of the question or questions which Tatu is seek- 
ing to address in his work. The subject of the volume is obvious (QYYQ couplets 
and SFG grammar), but it is not clear, for example, if the study is driven primarily 
by an interest in the poetic structures of Hebrew and Ugaritic, the question of 
information structure and word order, the semantics or functions of the verb forms 
in QYYQ sequences (this is suggested in the introductory chapter, but it receives 
light treatment in the remainder of the book), and so on. The end result is an 
unfocused work that many Hebraists and Ugaritologists will find difficult to utilize 
fruitfully. 
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John H. Walton, General Editor, 2009, Zondervan Illustrated Bible Backgrounds Com- 
mentary: Old Testament, 5 Volumes. ISBN: 0310255724, ISBN-13 9780310255727 
(Hardback) 


This lavish five-volume production under John Walton’s editorship presents a 
brief and compact commentary on every Old Testament book, together with a 
profuse and serviceable compendium of images oriented to the material culture 
aspects of the biblical world. Nearly half of the available page-space in the Zonder- 
van Illustrated Bible Backgrounds Commentary (hereafter, ZIBBC) is allocated to 
photographs, thematic boxes (or ‘side-bars’), charts, chronological tables, maps, 
drawings, and models, adorned with the odd European classical painting and ‘mod- 
ern artistic representation’. In addition, short excerpts (in translation) are given of 
important, biblically relevant, ancient manuscripts. As a sort of combination of the 
genres of commentary and bible dictionary, the work necessitated trade-offs and sac- 
rifices, and we would not be surprised if individual authors chafed at the con- 
straints imposed. Among our questions of interest, however, are: What are the 
purposes of the project? Does it succeed? Who should buy it? Will these volumes 
be read or collect dust on shelves? 

For their individual essays, authors were obviously allocated a word-length 
roughly in proportion to the size of each of their respective biblical books. This 
meant that commentary on the lengthier books received substantial disquisitions: 
David Baker on Isaiah gets to write 228 pages for example. On the other hand, 
commentary on the minor prophets is hardly longer than a typical dictionary entry. 
The commentary on the Book of Joel by Mark Chavalas in the ZIBBC is hardly 12 
pages: but taking out the ten photographs, and footnotes, it yields a short paper of 
just over 2700 words. By way of contrast, the (very) short preface that introduces 
the Book of Joel in the English Standard Version Study Bible is just shy of 1100 
words. Even Roy E. Gane’s commentary on Leviticus in ZIBBC, surely an impor- 
tant biblical book, presents with a spartan 54 pages (much less, when the photos are 
excluded). 

Brevity, while no indicator of superficiality in the ZIBBC, does come at a price. 
To give an example: David Baker’s Isaiah is hardly lightweight. Accompanying his 
generous text, are no less than 1,466 commentary notes, plus another 305 notes to 
reference the sidebars and charts: all exiled to a 37 page appendix. With so much 
expended in this treasure-trove of end-notes, it seems a shame that such space allo- 
cated to commentary is trimmed to the bone. One hopes Baker’s efforts might be 
given full due in a commentary with less banished to end-note oblivion. In the 
same vein, Dan Block’s Judges with its 618 end-notes is surely a severe paring of his 
excellent contribution to the New American Commentary series on the same book. 

While the publishers aver that readers will find in their product “the premier 
commentary set for connecting with the historical and cultural context of the Old 
Testament”, this claim is truest to the extent that we severely circumscribed the 
definition of ‘commentary’. While promoted as a ‘bible backgrounds’ commentary, 
it is sparingly so. In ZIBBC, ‘commentary’ does not extend to meaty discussions of 
genre, authorship, date, history of interpretation, canonicity, redaction, themes, 
purpose, or theology. Nor are anthropological or sociological perspectives exten- 
sively canvassed, while the niceties of literary structure and other characteristics are 
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barely broached. Well-known authors such as Tremper Longman III (in biblical 
literary characteristics) or V. Philips Long (in biblical historiography), for example, 
do not get to exercise the full extent of their specialities in their contributions to 
Proverbs, and I and II Samuel (respectively). The latter, writing in relation to 
Books of Samuel, gives us an idea of what sort of commentary is in view when he 
writes, “It is not our purpose to resolve the questions of time and place or writ- 
ing...For current purposes, the best we can do is to view [the biblical text] against 
the broad background of ancient Near Eastern literatures.” (2:269). 

As noted already, the stress is on how the ancient text connects to its material 
culture background, and even this could not be pressed to properly describe it as 
anything approaching ‘archaeological commentary’. But given that decent archaeo- 
logical commentaries of biblical books are few and far between, ZIBBC comes 
closest to this genre, and given that it is a specialized commentary, we ought not 
fault it for what it has not set out to do: ample reference to relevant commentaries 
critical and exegetical - by each and all contributors - point the student in this 
direction in any case. 

Curiously, given the theological orientation of the contributors, there is less 
emphasis on homiletic or devotional commentaries in the bibliographies. Even 
more surprising is the apparently intentional effort to resist typological interpreta- 
tion or New Testament connections: Baker’s comment on Isaiah 53 (the ‘suffering 
servant’ description) is a notable example (4:167ff.). Clearly this is a commentary 
reaching out to serve synagogue as well as church. 

But notwithstanding these characteristics, the rationale for this specialized char- 
acter of the project still lies in its conservative and evangelical perspective. The 
Patriarchs, for example, are routinely accepted as historical figures, and discussion 
is couched in what might be termed an ‘analogies and possibilities approach’, with 
an eye to careful and responsible apologetics applications. Regarding the historicity 
of the exodus, for example, Bruce Wells writes, “[E]vents can be shown to be pos- 
sible, plausible, or even probably.. But they cannot be proved in any ultimate sense” 
(1:182) 

It is this tradition, with its conventions of emphasis upon evidence and empirical 
data - a tradition stretching from nineteenth century reactions to a more theory- 
driven and speculative textual approach associated with critical scholarship and lib- 
eral theology - that drives the authors of ZIBBC to educate their readers by riveting 
attention first and foremost to the extant material evidence, even to the detriment 
of more obvious literary interpretations. 

The copious number and range of images is the defining hallmark of the project. 
They hail from a variety of sources, some being public domain such as Wikipedia 
Commons; others are drawn from various commercial stocks. Many derive from 
collections of ‘holy land photographers’ such as Todd Bolen, Zev Radovan, and 
others, while dozens more were sourced from the personal collections of friends and 
colleagues. Editor Walton has gone to a lot of trouble to gain many of these images, 
to the point of specially commissioning shots of rarely photographed objects. These 
are supplemented by snapshots of artists ancient and modern: objects represented 
from Dura Europa, medieval Jewish art, various frescoes, Egyptian tomb paintings, 
life scenes painted on pottery, photographs of models and model reconstructions, 
reproductions of Dead Sea Scrolls and other ancient texts, and more. 
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The result, for the educator, is a useful collection of, among other things, iconic 
biblical images. It is unusual, for example, to see an actual photograph of the Egyp- 
tian Tale of Sinuhe manuscript in a biblical commentary or biblical archaeology 
textbook, but there it is in ZIBBC (1:6). But not only that: photos abound of, for 
example, the execration texts that refer to Jerusalem, Papyrus Anastasi VI, the 
Westcar Paryrus, the Merneptah stele, Medinet Habu wall reliefs, the Asherah 
drawing оп the Kuntillet ‘Ajrud inscription, the Ketef Hinnom silver scrolls, the 
Balaam Son of Beor Inscription from Deir Allah, the Nash Papyri, the Gezer 
Calendar, various Amarna letters, the Jehu panel in the Black Obelisk of Shalma- 
neser ІП, the Gilgamesh Epic fragment found at Megiddo, the Shishak List of 
conquered cities, an Elephantine papyrus petitioning for permission to build a tem- 
ple, and various DSS scrolls such as the “Damascus document’. 

It is this invaluable collection that enables ZIBBC to stand out: all these (and 
many more) documents are routinely discussed in standard teaching texts, or given 
in translation, or mentioned in passing, but what eager students often crave is to 
actually see the thing. I had never seen an actual photograph of the Tale of Sinuhe 
document or the Westcar Papyrus before reading ZIBBC. Much use is also made 
of the Assyrian reliefs of the seige of Lachish — and why not? These representations 
are surely the closest images we possess of a contemporary ‘photograph’ of an actual 
biblical event. 

Besides these more elusive artifacts, of course, there are hundreds of snaps of 
better known objects such as the Tel Dan and Mesha steli, Ta’anach cult stand, 
Mt Ebal Altar, and so forth; and virtually all of the classic ‘biblical archaeology’ 
sites. As exhaustive as the stock of photographs are, there may be better ways of 
presenting these. In numerous cases, the same images appear two, three or more 
times (sometimes simply in bigger size and detail) throughout the work, and while 
this might be due to the instructions and requirements of the various authors, my 
guess is that Walton himself apportioned the layout of most of the images. The 
silver coils from Egypt, for example, appear at least three times (1:117, 1:431 and 
5:473). Also some photographs of the same object (or site) are in superior detail, 
while others are blurred and indistinct. There are photographs illustrating biblical 
animals and plants, but the images of trees, for example, suffer from the defect that, 
well, the trees all just look alike. I couldn’t discern what really differentiated an 
acacia tree (1:252) from a thorn bush (2:172) or a broom tree (3:82): all merge in the 
mind into indistinguishable scraggly bushes. A better technique could have involved 
close-ups of their respective leaves, roots, wood, flower or fruit — as for example in 
the photo of the olive branch (1:52). 

Again, many of the biblical site photos suffer from the same problem: pits, sec- 
tions and rock walls ought to be presented in such a way that the distinguishing 
characteristics of a site can be an education to the reader. Otherwise, all archaeo- 
logical sites just look the same (the photo of Shiloh on 2:273, for example, could be 
anything). Nevertheless, the aerial shots of Megiddo or Beth Shemesh or Beersheba 
do certainly assist such differentiation. In some images it is not absolutely clear just 
where in the photo the site actually is (eg Tell Yalo in 2:116). The addition of actual 
survey maps of individual archaeological sites would have improved the volumes, 
but perhaps that was one of the unavoidable sacrifices of a project crammed with 
so much already. Finally, the ‘Picture Index’, helpfully printed in full in each of the 
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five volumes is found by way of reference to the biblical book and chapter number: 
it lists “the approximate location” and thus each “entry should be easy to locate 
within a page or two...” Unfortunately this method does require a bit of a hunt: a 
second edition should require Walton to pay some starving graduate student (of 
which, abound many) to index images according to volume and page numbers. 

There are scores of maps of the Land of Israel and its neighbours, showing the 
whereabouts of sites and locations of various biblical events. While helpful, 
again, the maps tend to all look alike. The map on climate and rainfall (1:428) 
does not immediately convey the true pattern since the colours run from green 
(for wet), down to blue(!) and mauve (for dry): a colour scheme of blue/green 
(wet) down to red/orange (for arid) would have communicated with more 
immediate clarity. 

The other component of the work, are the ‘side-bars’, hundreds of extended 
topical notes on subjects and themes related to the biblical text and the biblical 
world. This aspect functions as a useful bible dictionary, though they are scattered 
throughout the volume, illuminating topics as they arise in the text. Many of these, 
of course, would be relevant in any one of scores of contexts — the side-bars on 
‘music’ or ‘musical instruments’, for example — and it is a missed opportunity that 
there is no index for these. 

Yet, in spite of the volumes’ limitations, and qualifications, the technique does 
work a treat. To take as an example, John Walton’s commentary on Genesis, there 
are maps showing near eastern geography, the “Table of Nations’, location of 
Sumerian cities, Abraham’s travels, the route of armies in Genesis 14, Goshen in 
Egypt, and a host more. Sidebars cover topics such as the “Creation of the Cosmos 
in the Ancient Near East’, “Cosmic Geography in the Ancient World, “Genesis 1 
and Temple Building’, “Garden Parks in the Ancient Near East’, ‘Genealogies in 
the Ancient World’, and so on. 

The photographs in the Genesis commentary are excellent and descriptive, 
though, I found I could divide them into three categories: those that are directly 
illustrative of the text (such as the Medaba Map showing the location of Zoar; an 
Egyptian tomb painting showing Semitic merchants coming to Egypt; a Mandrake 
plant; Tablet п of the Gilgamesh Epic recounting story of flood), those indirectly 
illustrative (a harp found in Ur Royal Cemetery; a Schoyen Collection tablet show- 
ing diagnosis of medical conditions with prognosis), and those distantly related. In 
the latter category, for example, are a picture of a kneeling statuette of a worshipper 
of Larsa; satellite imagery of hidden riverbed that flowed across north-east Saudi 
Arabia; a locust swarm (in Morocco); and, to illustrate the predicament of the 
unlucky kings of Genesis 14 - bubbling pits of natural tar (from the United States!). 
This quirky pattern applies to other contributions as well — a photograph of myrtle 
in the Esther commentary, a case in point (3:482). 

But reading the commentary on Genesis, entertained with a wealth of illustra- 
tions, and supplemented by interesting side-bars, is a wonderful experience, and a 
welcome relief to text-based efforts where it is easy to forget that ideas and words 
were originally embedded within real human cultures. Besides Walton on Genesis, 
I also found Bruce Wells on Exodus, Richard Hess on Joshua, Simon Sherwin on 
1 Chronicles, David Baker on Isaiah, and Ernest С Lucas on Daniel to be particular 
treats — but these are purely personal preferences. 
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Given the qualifications outlined above, I believe the product succeeds. A must 
for libraries of all kinds, especially secondary schools, as well as theological, and 
local church; profitable for the interested layperson; useful but limited for pastors 
(who will want to collect more thorough commentaries); probably not high on the 
list for scholars; but handy for biblical studies lecturers. Will they gather dust? The 
material culture emphasis of the volumes is really a lesson that all commentaries 
ought consider as an important component of design: if that became the trend, 
then the obsolescence of ZIBBC will be a testament to its success. 
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